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CHAP I. 

Of Words or Language in gcnerah 
SECT. 

1 . Man fisted to form articulate 
Sounds. 

2 . To make them Signs of 
Jdias. 

3^ 4, To make general Signs, 

5. kf'ords ultimately deri*ved 
from fuch as fignfy JenJtble 
Jdeas. 

6. Dtfirihuiion, 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Signification of Words, 
SECT. 

I , Words an fenfihle Signs wr- 
^affaty for Communication, 

Zt 3*1 Words are the fenfihle Signs 
dfhis Ideas nvbo ujes them, 

4. Words ^enfoeretij refers ed^ 
Fi^fi^ ^ * 1 ^ Ideas in othtr 
Mens Minds, 

g. Secondly, To the Reality of 
Tlmgs, 

$ Wo^s iy Vfit readily excite 
Heat, 
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K 111. 

7. Words often ufcd nuithout 
Signification^ 

8. Their Sigmficatlon ferfeSlly 
arbitrary, 

CHAP. III. 

Of general Terms, 
SECT. 

1 . The greatejl part of Vyords 
general, 

2, For eitery particular Thing 
to ha*ve a Name, a intpoi- 
fible, 

3, 4 And uf clefs. 

What things ha^ve proper 
Names, 

-8. Hcjfw general Words are 
made, 

9. General Natstres are nothing 
but abflraSi Ideas, 

10. Why the Genus is ordinarily 
made ujj^f in Defimtions, 

1 1 . General and Vnvverfal are 
Creatures of the VnUrJlastd* 
ing, 

12. AbfiraSl I leas etre the Eft 
fences of the Genera and 
Species. 

1 3 . They are the Workmasfhip of 
the Underftandingt hut hoMg 
their Foundation in the Ssmi^ 
Ittudi ofThingy, 
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14. E^k ahftraSi Idta 

is a difiinii Bffence, 

1 5 . Rial and Niniinal Effence, 

16. Conftant CiuneSlion between 
the Nami and Nominal 
Effeuce. 

1 7. Stiff ejiticn^ that Specits 
an difiingmtfifed by their 
real Effence, ufelefs. 

18 . Real and Nominal Effcnce 
the fame in Jimple Ideas and 
Modes, different in Sub^ 
fiances^ 

1 9. Effences ingenerahle and in- 
corruptible, 

20. Recapitulation, 

CHAP. JV. 

Of the Neants of fimple Ideas, 

SECT. 

I. Names of fimple Ideas, 
Modes, and Subfiances, have 
each fomething peculiar. ^ 

t. firfi. Names bf fimple Ideas 
and Subfianees, intisnate 
real Exifience, 

3« Secondly, Names of fimple 
Ideas and Modes fignify aU 
wajs both real and nomi- 
nal Effence, 

4* Tbirdljy Nambs of fimple 
Ideets undefinahle, 

5* If all •were definable, il 
would be a Procefs in Infi- 
nitum. 

6 . Iflsat a Defadtian is. 

7. Simple Ideas ^ wbj undt^ 
finable, 

%f 9. Infiancei, Motion, 

10 . Ugbt,. 

■ 11. Sinfle ideas, why nndefi* 
nabk fnrthet explained, 
12 , 13. The contraty fisewed in 
complex Ideas by Infiamcis 
of a Statue and Ratnbow, 

1 4. The Names of complex Ideas 


whin to hi made inttllki^ 
hie by Words. 

15. fourthly. Names of fimple 
Ideas leaf doubtful. 

16. fifthly. Simple Ideas hdve 
few Afients in iinea prse- 
dicamentali. 

17. Sixthly, Names of fitsfle 
Ideas, ftemd fed^ Ideas not 
at all arbitrary. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations, 

SECT. 

1. They fiand for abfiraSi 
Ideas as otbtr general 
Names. 

2. Firft, The Ideas they fiand 
for are made by the Unde - 
fiandtng, 

3 . Secondly^ made eerhitratily^ 
and without Patterns, 

4. How this is done. 

5 . Evidently arbitrary, in that 
the Idea is often before thi 
Exifience, 

6. Jnfiatjces, Murtber, Incefi^ 
Stabbing, d 

But Jlill Juhfervient t& tbe 
End of Language, 

8. Whereof tbe intranfiatjahle 
tt^orisofeUverfe Language J 
are a Proof 

9. This Jhtws Species to be 
made for Commmnication, 

tot < 1 * mixed Modes, il is thd 
Name that ties the Cambio 
nation together^ and makes 
it a Sptciess 

tz, for the OHginal of mixed 
Modes, one hbk no fartheP 
than the Mmd^ which alfe 
fitewt them to he the Workl 
manfhip of the Underfiemd^ 
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9 hir being made by the 
XJnderJlandtng without Pat- 
tdmst/he^ws the Reafon nxjhy 
they are fe compounded, 

14, Names of mixed Medts 
fiand ahvtys for their real 
EJftnces, 

15 * ^bfir Names are ufu^ 
ally get before their Ideas. 

16. Renjoff of my being Jo large 
on this Subject, 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Names of Suhfances* 

SECT. 

1 . The cemmeti Names of Suh- 
Jlnnces ftmnd for Sorts, 

2. The EJfence of each Sort is 
the ahflradi Idea, 

3. The nominal and real Ef 
pnee different, 

4"“6. Nothing to effential InJi- 
•utdunls, 

7 — 8, The nominal Effence hounds 
the Speaes. 

9. Nf'S the real Effenee, nuhich 
•zir huo^iv not, 

10. Not fubftantial Forms ^ 
•nhich^iwe kno'iu lefs, 

11. That 4 he nominal 

is that nahenby nve dijltn- 
guijh Species, farther e*vi^ 
dent from h pints, 

12 . WhertoJ there are probably 
numhenefs Speetes, 

13. ^he nominal Effence that 
of the Speetes^ proved from 
H'ater and Ico„ 

14-^18. Difficulties againfi a cer- 
tain number rf real Effen- 
ces, 

19. Our nominal Effences of 
Suhfaneesy not perfect Col- 
le&iws of Properties, 

21, But fuch a ColloBtou as 
9ur Nana funds for. 


22 . Our ahftraB Ideas aft to 
us the Meafure of Species, 
Inflances in that of Man, 

23. Species not difttnguijbed by 
Generation, 

24. Not by fubftantial Forms. 

25. The Specifick Effences are 
made by the Mind, 

26. Therefore very various and 
uncertain, 

27. But not fo arbitrarily as 
mixed Modes, 

28. Though very imUrfeS. 

29. Which yet ferves for com- 
mon Converjt, 

30. But makes feveral Effinces 
fignifiid by thejame Name, 

3 1 . The more general our Ideas 
are, the more incompleat and 
partial they are, 

32. This ail accommodated to 
the End of Speech, 

33. Inflances (n Caffuaries, 

34. Men make the Species, In- 
flame Gold, 

35. Though Nature makes the 
Similitude 

36. And continues it in the 
Races of things, 

37. Each ahflraB Idea is an 
Effence, 

38. Genera lA Species in or- 
der to naming. Inflame, 
Watch, 

39. Species of artificial Things 
Irfs eonfu fed than natural, 

40. Artificial Things of diflin^ 
Species, 

41. Subftancts edone have pro- 
per NemSs, 

42. Difficulty to treat ofWerds 
veith Words, 

43# 44* of mixed Modes in 

RmeahM^Niouph. 

45 1 46. Inflances of Subflancet in 
Zahab. 

47. Their Ideas ftrfeS, and 
therefore various, 

48. 
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48. Thertfirjf to fix their Species, 
a real Ejjenct is fuppoftd. 

49. Which Suppofition is of no 

‘ ufe, 

50. Condufion, 

CHAP VII. 

Of Particles. 

SECT. 

1. Particles connect Parts, or 
nfihoU Sentences together, 

2. In them confifis the Art of 
•well /peaking. 

3, 4. They Jhenjo nuhat Relation 
the Mind ginjes to its o^wn 
T houghts. 

5. Inftanct in Bat. 

6. This Matter hut lightly 
touched here. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Abftra& and Concrete Terms. 

SECT. 

1. Abfiraft Terms not predica^ 
hie one of another, and<wky. 

2 . They Jhew the Difference of 
our Ideas. 

CHAP IX. 

Of the ImperfeSion of Words. 
SECT. 

1. Words are ufitd for record^- 
ing and commsmicating our 
Thoughts. 

2. Any Words will femte for 
recording. 

3. Communication hy Words, 
Ci*vil or Philrfopbical. 

4. The IneperfeShu of Words is 
the Douhrfulnefs of their Sig- 
nification. 


5. Caufes of their Imperfec- 
tion. 

6 . The Names of mixed Modes 
doubtful. Firfi, Becau/e the 
Ideas they ft and for are Jo 
complex. 

7. Secondly, Becaufe they have 
no Standards. 

8. Propriety not a fufficient 
Remedy. 

9. The way of learning thefe 
Names, contributes alfo to 
their Dovhtfulnefs. 

10. Hence unavoidable Oh/cu- 
rity in ancient Authors. ‘ 

12. Names of Subftances refers 
red, Firft, to reed EJ'encds 
that cannot l^e known. 

13, 14. Secondly, To co-exifting pa- 
nties, which an known but 
imperftBly. 

15. Witfo this Imperfection they 
may J^erve for CMl, hut not 
well for Phihfophical Ufe. 

16. Inftance, Liquor of Nerves. 

17. Inftance, Gold. 

18. The Names of fimple Tdcat 
the leaft doubijul. .. 

19. And next to them fimple 
Modes. 

20. The moft dooitful, are the 
Names of very compounded 
mixed Modes tmdSubftances. 

2 1 . Why this ImperfeBion char- 
ged upon Words. 

22> 23. This Jhould teach us Mode- 
ration, in impofing our own 
fenfe of old Authors. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the Ahufe of Words. 

SECT. 

1. Ahufs of Words. 

2/3. fir ft. Words without, any, 
or without clear Ideas. 

A4 
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fy learning Names 

* * kefere the Ideas they belong to, 
Secondly f Vnfieady Af plication 
of them, 

6. Thirdly f AffeSled Obfcurity by 
tvoreng Application. 

7. LogUk and Di/pute has much 
contributed to this, 

8. Calling it Subtlety, 

9. This Learning mery little be* 
nefits Society, 

10 . But dejireys the Inflruments 
of Knofwledge and Communis 
cation. 

11. At ufeful as to confound the 
Sound of Letters. 

12. This Art has perplexed Reli^ 
gum and yuftice, 

13. And ougft not to pafs far 
Learning, 

14. fourthly f Taking thetn for 
Things, 

ic. Inftance in Matter. 

16. makes Errors lafling. 

17. Fifthly^ Setting them far^hat 
they cannot fignify. 

18. V, g, putting them far the real 
EJfence of Subfames, 

19. hence W think entery Change 
of our Idea in Suhftanccs not to 
thange the Species, 

20. The Canfi of this Ahufe, a 
SttppojStitk of Natures ^working 
always degularly, 

21 . This Ahuje contains two falfe 
Suppojimns, 

2 Z, Sixthly^ A Supp^ion, that 
Words hoFUt a certain and 
evident Signification, 

23. The Ends of LaUgnage^ Fiefi, 
‘ to convey our Ideas. 

24. Secondly^ To do it with ^ick^ 
nefi, 

aj, Thirdfy^ Therewith to eonvey 
the Knowledge of Things. 

26, 31. How mns Wards fail in 

aU theft. 


32. How in Subfiances. 

33. How in Modes and Rela- 
tions, 

34. Seventhly^ Figurative Speech 

alfo an Abifi rf Languagt, 

C H,A P. XI, 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing 

ImperfaQsons and Abufes, 

SECT. 

1. They are worth feeking. 

2. Are not eafy, 

3. But yet neeejfary to Philo- 
fopby, 

4. Mijufe of Words, the Caufe 
of great Errors, 

5. O^inacy, 

6. And Wrangling, 

7. htftance Sai and Bird, 

8. Ftrfi, Remeefy to uje no 
Word without an Idea, 

9. Secondly, To have diftinSt 
Ideas anysexed to them in 
Modes, 

10. And difiinff and cotfarm- 
able in Suljlmnces, 

1 1 . Thirdly^ Propriety. 

I a. Fourthly^ To make known 
their Meaning, 

1 3. And that three Ways, 

14. Ftrfi^ In fimple Ideas by 
finonimous Terms or Jhew- 
ing. 

1 5 . Secondly , In mined Modes 
by Definition, 

16. Morality capable of Demon- 
firation. 

vy. Definitions can UHtke moral 
(tifioarfcs dear- 

1 8. And is the only Way. 

1 9* Thirdly, la Subfiaaces^ by 
Jbewing and dtfinmg. 

20j( ai. Mens rf the leading ^a- 
titles if Sntfiancii are hefi 
got byjbewsag. 


22 . 
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St. 7 bi Idios rf ihiir Ponvers hejt 

23. A on the knowledge 

24. ideas alfo of ZuMancts nmfi be 
conformable to things^ 


2c. Not eajy to be made fi. 

26. Fiftbljt By Confimi^ in their 
Signification^ 

27. Jd^en the Variation it to be en- 
plained* 


BOO 


CHAP. L 
Cf Knowledge in general* 
SECT. 

1 . Our Knowledge conmerfant a~ 
bout our Ideas, 

2. Knowledge is the Perception 
of the Agreement or Dif agrees 
mine of two Ideas. 

3. Ibis Agreement fourfold, 

4* FirfifUf Identity torDrverfity. 

5. Secondly^ Relation, 

6. thirdly. Of Co-exifieneo. 

7. Fourthly^ Of real Betiftence. 

8 . Knowledge aRual or hahi^ 
tual* 

9. Habitual Knowledge twofhld. 

CHAP, n. 

Of the Degrees of our Knowledge* 

SECT. 

1. lutustitve*, 

2. Demonfirative* 

3 . Depends on Proofs. 

4. But not fo eafy, 

5 . Net omtbout frooedont Doubt* 

6 . Not fo clear* 

7. EaA^ Step msfi banse intuiti*ue 
Ewdence, 

8. Hence the Miftake ex praccog- 
nitis Sc praeconceiTis. 

9. Demonfiration not limited to 
^antiey* 


K IV. 

10, 1 3, fVly khas been fo tbought^ 
14. Senfitiw Knowledge of par* 
ticular Exiftence. 

13. Knowledge not always clear 
where the Ideas are fo* 

CHAP. in. 

Of the Extent of Human Knew* 
SECT. 

1. Firfi^ No farther than we 
haw Ideas* 

2. Secondly f No further than 
we can perceiw the Agree* 
went or Difagreement. 

3. Thirdly ^ hstukhve Know- 
ledge oeetends itfelf not to 
all the Relmtions of all our 
Ideas* 

4. Fourthlff Nor Demon fir a* 
live Knowloehe* 

5. Fifthly^ SetfiHw Knmu* 
lodge narrower than either. 

6i Sixihhf^ Ostr Knowledge 
thoorfore narrower smso 
ostr Ideas* 

7. l^w far ostr Knowledge 
reaches, 

8. Ftrft^ Oeer Knowledge •f 
Uiutky and Dinserfity, as 
far as our Ideas* 

9. Socondfys OfCe-exifience a 
•very little weyu 


10 . 
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to, tbt CtnueShn it- 

rntj! Jimple Ideas ii 
uftknowrf, 

1 1 . E/peciallj offeceniary S^ua^ 
lit it s^ 

120 14. And farther^ hecaufe all 
Conne^iion hetwoeen any Se- 
eondary and Primary ^a~ 
lities is undifconjerable* 

1$. Of Refugnancy to co-exifl 
larger, 

16. Q/tbeCo^exfiienceofPofw- 
ers 4 very little way, 

1 *7 • Q/* Spirits yet narrower, 

1 8. ‘7 hirdfyt Of other Relations 
it is not eajy to fay bow far. 
Morality capable of Demon- 
firation, 

19. ^wo things have made mo- 
ral Ideas thought uncapahle 
of Demonfiration, fheir 
Compiexednefst and want of 
fenfihle Reprefentations, 

20. Remedies of tbefe Di facul- 
ties* 

z 1 . fourthly^ OfrealExiftence : 
we have no intuitive Know- 
ledge of ostr own ; di monjlra- 
tive ef God's ; fenfible of 
Jome few other things* 

22. Our Ignorance great, 

23 • Firji^ One Cauje of tt want 
of Ideas, either fuch as we 
have no Com eption of or juch 
as particularly we have not, 

24# Becaufe of their Remote- 
nefs, or, 

2 3 . Becatfe of their Msnutenefs, 

26 . Hence no Science ofBacties, 

27 . Mnfhfejs of Spirits, 

a8. Sictmdly, Want of a difco- 
verahfe ContuCiton between 
Ideas we have, 

29. Inftances, 

30. Ihirdly, Want tf tracing 
our Ideas, 

31. Extent Iff reJpfB ofUssi- 
verfadty. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Reality of our Knowledge, 

SECT. 

I . OlyeBim, Knowledge placed 
in Ideas may be ail hare 
Vifion. 

2, 3. Anfwtr, not fo, white 
Ideas agree with things. 

4. As Firft, all fimple Ideas do, 

5. Secondly, all complex Ideas 
excepted, 

6. Hence the Reality of mathe- 
matical Knowledge, 

7. And of moral, 

8 . Exijlence not required to 
make it real, 

9. hlor will it be left true or 
certain^ hecaufe moral Ideas 
are of our own making and 
naming, 

10» Mifnaming difiurhs not the 
Certainty op the Knowledge, 

I I . Ideas of Subjlances have 
their Archetypes without us, 

12. So far as they agree with 
thofe, fo far our Knowledge 
Concerning them is real, 

1 3. /ff our Enquiries about Sub- 
jlances, we mufi confider 
Ideas, and not confine our 
^ bought s to Names or Species 
fuppofedfet out hy Names, 

14, 17. ObjeBiom againfi a Change- 
ling being fmtthing be- 
tween a Man and Beafi, 
anjwered, 

18. Recapitulatien, 

CHAP V. 

Of I’ruth in general, 

SECT. 

1. What Truth is, 

2. A right joitnug, or ff ora- 

ting 
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ting $/ Signsy i. c. IdiAS or 
Words, 

3. Which make mental or 
bat Prcpojteions. 

4. Mental Propfitions an wy 
hard to be treated of, 

5. Being nothing but the join- 
ins. or fetarating Ideas •with- 
out Words, 

6. When mental Propofitions 
contain real Uruth^ and 
•whin •verbal, 

7. OhjeStion againft •verbal 
Truth, that thus it may all 
he chimerical, 

8* jdnf*wered, real Truth is 

about Ideeu agreeing to 
Things, 

9. Faljhood is the joining of 

Names oihernvife than their 
Ideas agree, 

10. General Propofitions to he 

treated of more at latge, 

11. Moral and Metaphyfical 
Truth. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of uni*verfal Propfitions, their 
Truth and Certainty. 

SECT. . 

1. Treating of Words necejfary 
to Knowledge, 

2. General Truths hardly to be 
underfood, but on •verbal 
Propofitions, 

3. Certainty t^wofold, of Truth 
and of Knowledge. 

4. No Propfition can be known 
to be true, where the EJfence 
of each Spctes mentioned is 
not known, 

5. This more particularly con- 
cerns Suhflances, 

6 . The Truth if few uni^verfal 
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Propfitions concerning SuB* 
fiances, is to be known, 

7. BecaufeCo-exfftenee of Ideas 
in few Cafes ts to he known. 

8| 9. Infiance in Geld, 

10, As far as any fuch Co-ex- 
tfienct can he known, fe far 
omvverfal Propfitime me^ 
he certain. But this will go 
but a little Way, becaufo, 
11, 12. The ^alities which make 
our complex Ideas of Suh- 
fiances, depnd moftly on ex* 
ternal, remote, and unper-^ 
cti*ved Cau/es, 

* 3 * Judgment may reach far- 
ther, but that is not Know- 
ledge, 

14. What is requifiie for our 
Knowledge of Subfiances, 

15. W hi four Ideas 0/ Subfiances 
contain not their real Con- 
ftitutions, nve can make but 
few general certain Propo- 
fitions concerning them, 

16. Wherein Hes the general 
Certainty of Propfitions. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Maxims.^ 

SECT. 

1 . Tb^ are Self-eniident, 

2. Wherein that Selfrvidtnce 
confifts, 

3. Seifensidence notpculiar to 
recei^ued Axioms. 

4. firfi. As to Identity and Di- 

•verfity l all Propfitions are 
equally f elf evident. 

3. Secondly, In Co-exifience we 
have few felf evident Pro- 
pfitions, 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations 
we may have. 
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C 9 netrmng real 
Exifieactf we haw Mcme* 

8. Thi}i jixiem do not much 
influence our other Know- 
ledge. 

I 9. Firft, Becaufo they art not 
the Truihs^nOe firft knew. 

10. Soeondlyt Becaufe on them 
the other Parts of our Know- 
ledge de not defend. 

11. What ufe theft general 
Maxim haw. 

IZ* Maxims f if care he not ta- 
ken in the ufe of Woeds^ may 
prtrve Cant radiations. 

15 . InftanceinVzi^^XKkm. 

14. Ihey prow not the Exiftence 
of Things without s^. 

1$. sheir ^ Application dangerous 
ahout Complex Ideas. 

\ 6 f 18. Jsflamce in Man. 

19. Little ufe of th^e Maxims 
in Proofs^ where wf have 
clear mud difiinH Ideas.' 

20 * *fheir ufe dangerous where 
our Ideas art cot^'uftd. 

CHAP. VJIL 
Of trifling Propoflthns. 

8 E C T.e 

I, Some Propojitions bring no 
Increafe to our Knowledge. 
a, 3. Ast Fsrflt Identical Fropo- 
fitions. 

4. Secondly, When m Part of 
any complex Idea is predicated 
of the Whole. 

j. As part of the Definition of 
the Term defined. 

6. Infiance, Man andPal/ry. 

•j. For this teaches hut the Stg- 
mflcation of Words. 

8. But not real Knowledge, 

9. General Propofisions concern- 
ing Suhflanccs, are often trs- 
JUnp 

to. And why. 


11. Thirdly, XJfing IVoris nsari* 
oufly, is trifling with them. 

12. Marks of verbal Propafi- 
tions. Fttfl, Preehcation in 
abflraB. 

13. Secondly, A part of the 
Definition pres&eated ef any 
Term. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of our Knewledgp of Exiftence. 
SECT. 

1 . Gtneral certain Propofitions 
concerning not Exiftence. 

2 . A threefold Knowledge of 
Exiftence. 

3. Our Knowledge of our own 
Exiftence is intmtiw. 

CHAP. X. 

Cf our Knowledge of the Exiftenci 
of a GOD. 

SECT. 

1. We are eopahle of knowing 
certainly, that there is d 

GOD. 

2. Man knows that he bitnfelf 
is. 

3. He knows alfo, that nothing 
cannot produce a Being,there- 
fore fomething Eternal. 

4. That eternal Being meft he 
moft powerful, 

. And moft knowing, 

. And therefore GOD. 

7. Our Idea of a moft perfeQ 
Being, not the foie Proof 0/ 
« G O D. 

8. Somethingfrom Eternity. 

9. Two Sorts of Beings, tiogi- 
tative and Incogiteuive. 

llj 12. Therefore there has beite 
an eternal Wifdom. 
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13. Whether m^erial 9 r m. 

14. Itot materiaL Firft^ be- 
eaufe iwry Particie of 
Matter is not cogitative* 

15. Secondly y One Particle a- 
lone rf Matter^ cannot be 
cogitative* 

16. Hhirdly^ A Svftem efinco- 
gitative Matter cannot be 
cogitative* 

17. Whether in Motion or at 
Reft* 

|S> 19. Matter not CO- eternal with 
an eternal Mind* 

CHAP XI. 

Of the Knowledge of the Exiftence 
of other Things, 

SECT, 

i* Is to be had okfy by Senfa* 
tion, 

2 * Inftance^ Whitentfs of this 
paper. 

3. This, thd not fo certain as 
Demonftration, yet may be 
called Knowledge, and 
proves the Exiftence of 
Thit^s without as* 

4. Firft, becaufe we cannot 
have them hut by the Inlet 
of the Senfes, 

3. Becaufe an Idea from aQual 
Senfation, and another from 
Memory, are very diftinB 
Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleafure or Pain, 
which accompanies aStual 
Senfation, accompatdes not 
the returning of thofe Ideas 
wttbosU the external Ob- 
j as* 

J* Fourthly, Our Senfes afftft 
osu another s Teflimony of 
the Exiftence of outward 
Things* 


8 . This Certeunty is as great at 

our Condition needs* 

9. But reaches no farther than 
oBuol Senfation* 

10 . Folly to escped Denmfiration 
in every thing* 

If. Ps^ Exiftence k known by 
metnory^ 

12. The Exiftence of Spirits not 
knowable* 

13. Particular Propefttions eon* 
cerntng Exiftence, are know* 
ahU* 

14. And general Propofitione cm* 
ceming abftraa Ideas* 

CHAP XII. 

Of the Improvement of our Knew* 
ledge* 

SECT. 

1 . Knowledge is not from Max* 
ims* 

i . The^Occafton of that Opinion* 

3. But from the comparing clear 
and diftina Ideas* 

4. Dangerous io build upon pre* 
carious Principles* 

5. This no certain way io Truth* 

6. But to compare clear com- 
phat Ideas under fteady 
Names. 

7. The true Mahodof advancing 
Knowledge, is bjf confidtring 
our ahftraa Ideas* 

8. B, which Meralsty nljo may 
be made clearer* 

9. But Kkfwledge of Bodies is 
to be mfroved only by Expe* 
rience. 

10. This^snay procure Ms Convex 
nience, not Science. 

11. We are fitted for merdi 
Knowledge, and natural hs* 
provcmcnts, 

I 2. But 
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|2. But muft bn&urg §f Hypg~ 
thefts and wrgng Principle. 
f 3. The trug ufe ef Hypothe/es. 

14. Clear ^ and diJiinQ Idem 
•Wtth fettled Names, and the 
finding of tbofe nvhich flyrw 
their Agreement or Difagree- 
ment, are the njuayt to en- 
large our Knowledge, 
l^. Mathematicks an Infiance of 
it, 

CHAP. xiir. 

tonsi other Con/tderaitions concerning 
our Knowledge, 

SECT. 

1. Our Knowledge partly necef- 
Jdty^ partly ^voluntary, 

2, The Application ^voluntary*, 
hut we know as things are, 
not as we pleafe. 

Infiances in Number* 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Judgment. . 

SECT. 

1. Our Knowledge being Jhort, 
we want fomething efje, 

2. Whatosje to he made of this 
twilight Eftate, 

3. Judgment f applies the IVant 
of Knowledge, 

4 * Judgment is the prefuming 
Things to he fo, without per- 
cein/ing it, 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Probability^ 

SECT. 

I, Probability is the Appear- 
ance of Agreement upon fails^ 
bit Proofs. 


tents: 

2. It is to Juppfy the wetut of 
Knowledge. 

3. Being that which maket u$ 
pr^ume things to he true^ be- 
fore we know them to he fo, 

4. The Groundi ,of Probability 
are two ; Conformity with 
our own Erperiencet or the 
Teflimony of others Experi- 
ence, 

5. In this, all the Agreements, 
pro ' and con, ought to he 
examined, before we come to a 
Judgment, 

6 . They being capable of great 
Variety. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Degree of AJfent, 

SECT. 

1. Our AJfent our^-f be regula- 

itJ (hr i V' d\ Pro- 
hr,h}hn. 

2. dhijr cnnn(>t nWvnys be all 
aauaiiy in V ew, and then 
we mufi content ourfel*ves 
with the Remembrance that 
we once faw Ground forr fuch 
a Degree of Afient. 

3. The ill Conft quince of this, 
if our former Judgment were 
not rightly made, 

4. The right ufe of it is mu- 

tual Charity and Forbear- 
ance, ^ 

5. Probability is either of Mat- 
ter of FaB or Speculation, 

6. The concurrent Experience 
of all other Men with ours, 
produces AJfurance approach- 
ing to Knowledge, 

7. Unquefiionahle Tefiimony and 
Euperiemce, for the mofi part 
produce Confidence, 

9. Fair Tefiimony^ and the Na- 
irn 
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ture of the ^h 'tng indifferent^ 
produces aljo confident Belief, 

9. Experience and ^fi monies 
cla/hing^ infinitely <uary the 

Degrees of Probability, 

10, Traditional Teftimonies, the 
farther remonjed^ the lefs 

their Proof, 

U . Yet Hifiory is of great Ufe, 

12. In things njohich Senje can^ 

not dif onser^ Analogy is the 
great Rule of Probability. 

13. One Cafe •where contrary 

Experience Uffens not the 

Tefiimony. 

14. The bare Tefiimony of Re^ve- 
lotion is the highefi Cer^ 
tainty, 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of Rea/on* 

SECT. 

1. Various Significations of the 
nsjord Reafon, 

2. Wherein Reajoning confifis, 

3. Its four Parts, 

Syllogtfm not the great Jn~ 
firument of Reafon. 

5 . Helps little in Demonfiration, 
left in Probability, 

6. Semtes not to increafe our 
Knonsjledge, lut fence nuith it. 

7. Other Helps fhould be fought. 

S. We reafon about Particulars. 

9. Firfi^ Reafon fails us for 

Want of Ideas, 

10 . Secondly^ Becaufe of obfeure 
and imperfeft Ideas, 

1 1 • Thirdly^ for •mant of inter- 
mediate Ideas, 

12. Fourthly^ Becaufe of worong 
Principles, 

13. Fifthly^ Becaufe of doubtful 
Terms. 

-Oirr highefi Degree of Know^ 


ledge is intuitive^ nvithqut 
reafoning, 

IJ. Ihe next is Demonfiration by 
reafoning, 

16. To f apply the Harrawnejs 
of this^ rwe have nothing but 
Judgment upon probable Rea- 
foning, 

17. Intuition , Demonfiration, Judg- 
ment. 

18. Confequences of Words ^ and 
Conftquences of Ideas. 

19. Four Sorts of Arguments : 

Ftrfi, Ad Verecundiam. 

20. Secondly^ Ad Ignorantiam. 

21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 

22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 

23. Above, contrary, and accord- 
ing to Reafon, 

24. Reafon and Faith not opp§- 
fite, 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Faith and Reafon, ^nd their 
difiinU Provifices, 
SECT. 

I . Neceffary to know their Boun- 
daries, 

Z, Faith and Reafon what, as 
contra-difiinguijhed. • 

3. iV(? new fimple Idea can he 
conveyed by traditional Re- 
velation, 

4. Traditional Revelation may 
make us know Propofitione 
knowable alfo by Reafon, hut 
not with the Jame Certainty 
that Reafon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot he adsnit- 
ted againfi the clear Evi- 
dence of Reafon, 

0 . Traditional Revelation much 
lefs, 

7. Things above Reef on. 
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poi emUrarj t 9 Jtiafon, 
an Matter of 

Faith* 

9* Ftwlatitm in Matters^ 
mtbire Rea/on cannot judge^ 
nr but probably ^ ought to be 
, hearkened to, 

lO. In Matters nuhere Reafon 
can afford certain Knonjo* 
ledge that is to be beeerkened 
^to, 

\\* If the Boundaries be not Jet 
between Faith and Reafon^ 
no EnthuJia/nSi or Extrava-- 
gancy in Religion, can be 
contradilied. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of Enthufiafm. 

SECT. 

1 . Lonje of Trtith neceffary, 

2« A Forwardae/s to diHate, 
nuhekee, 

3. Force of Enthufiafm, 

4. Reafon and Rruelation, 

3. Rife of Entkujiajm, 

6, 7. Enthujiajm* 

8| 9. Enkhtfiejm tniftaken fir $ 4 t^ 
ingatnd Feeisng, 

% 0 * Enthnfajm, how to be dijco- 
nsorod* 

11. EnthufiaCns fmls of 

dmte, that the Frefefition is 
frM GOD. 

IS. Fir t me ft rf PerfitetfhUi no 
Pro^' that any Propojkion is 
from GOD. 

1 $• height in the Mind, what* 

14. Rnmlatiom nntji he judged 
bf Reafon* 

15. BeHrf no Proof of Revela- 
tion. 


CHAP. XX. 

Ofwrhng Affetst, or Error, 

SECT. 

1. Caujits of Error, 

2. Firff Want of Proofs, 

3. Obj. Whatfiall becomt of 
thofe who waht them, an- 
Jwered. 

4. People hinder d from En- 
quiry, 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill to 

6 . thirdly. Want of WiH to 
ufe them, 

7. Fourthly, Wrong Meafuret 
of Probability ; whereof, 

8 — 10. Firji, Doubtful Propojiti- 
ons taken for Principles. 

1 1 . Secondly, received Hypothefis, 

1 2. thirdly. Predominant Paf- 
fions* 

13. ^he Means of evading Pro- 
babilities, Firjl, Suppofed 

Fallacy, 

14. Secondly, Sappofed Argu- 
ments from the contrary, 

15. What Probabilities deter- 
mine the Afftnt, 

16. Where it is in our Power 
to Jufpend if, 

17* Fourthly, Authority, 

18. Men not in fo many Ertors 
as is imagined. 


Evi- 

CHAP. XXL 
Divifion Of the Sciences, 

SECT. 

1 . Ihree forts, 
s« Phyiioa. 

3. Secondly, Privies. 

4. Third ^, ^ n / jLior / uti , 

5. This is the firft Divifiok of 
the ObjeSts of Knowledge- 

O F 
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Human Underftanding. 
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BOOK III. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Wordsy or Language in General. 



Man fttti 
to form arit“ 
culate Soundi, 


§‘ having dcfigned Man fora 

fociable Crt ature, made him not 
only with an Inclination, and 
under a Necellity to have Fcl- 

lowfhip with thofe of his own 

Kind j but furniflied him alfo with Language which was to be 
the great Inftrument, and common Tye of Society* Man 
therefore had by Nature his Organs fo fafhioned, as to be fit to 
flame articulate Sounds^ which we call Words. But this was not 
enough to produce Language ; for Parrots, and feveral other 
Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diftinft enough, 
which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

§. 2. Befides articulate Sounds therefore, it . , 

was farther neceffary, that he fhould be able to 
ufe theje Sounds., as Signs of internal Conceptions j and 
to make them ftand as Marks tor the Ideas within his own 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Men’s Minds be conveyed from one to another. 

§. 3. But neither was this fufficient to make — 

Words fo ufeful as they ought to be. It is not ? 
enough for the Pcrfedlion of Language, that 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unlefs thofe Signs can be 
fo made ufe of, as to comprehend fiveral particular Things: 
For the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
Ufe, had every particular thing need of a dillincf: Name to be 
VoL. IL B fignified 
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Words f or Language in General. 

iigiiified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Langu^e bad 
yet a farther Improvement in the Ufc of general Terms, 
whereW one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
cular Exiftenccs : Which advantageous ufc of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 
Signs of. Thofe Names becoming general, which are made 
to ftand for general Ideas^ and thofe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are ufed for are particular. 

cr j §.4- Befides thefc Names which ftand for 

neral^ ns^^~ /Aw, there be other Words which Men make 
ner gns, fignify any Idea^ but the want or 

abfcnce of fome Ideas fimple or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
ther; fuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Englifh, Ignorance 
and Barrennefs, All which negative or privative W ords, can- 
not be faid properly to belong to, or fignTfy no Ideas : for then 
they would be peifcftly infignificant Sounds : But they relate 
to pofitive Ideas^ and fignify their Abfence, 

. §• 5 * lead us a little towards the 

mately deri^^ed Anginal of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
from fucb as remark, how great a Dependance omx Words 
fignify fenftbk ^ave on common fenfible Ideas 5 and how thofe 
Ideas. which are made ufc of to ftand for Actions and 

Notions quite removed from Senfe, have their 
rife from thence^ and from obvious fenfible Ideas, are tranf- 
ferred to more ahjirufe Significations^ and made to ftand for 
Ideas that come not under the Cognizance of our Senfes ; v, 
g. to Imagine y Apprehend^ Comprehend y Adhercy Conceive y In^ 
Jlilly Difgujiy Dijiurhancey Tranquillity y ^c, are all Words 
taken from the Operations of fenfible rhings, and applied to 
certain ^odes of Thinking. Spirity in its primary Signifi- 
cation is Breath ; Angely a McfTciiger : And I doubt not, but 
if wc could trace them to their Sources, we fliould find, in all 
Languages, the Names which ftand for Things that fall not 
under our Senfes, to have had their firft rife from fenfible 
Ideas, By which wc may give fome kind of guefs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, who were the firft Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares fuggefted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : 
Whilft to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themfelves, or any other Ideasy that 
came not under their Senfes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senfation, by that means to 
make others the more eafily to conceive thofe Operation^ they 

expe- 
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fcxperimented in themfelves, which made no outward fcnfible 
Appearances j and then when they had got known and 
agieed Names, to fignify thofe internal Operations of their 
own Minds, they were lufficiently furnifhed to make known 
by Words, all their other lijltiai ; fince they could confift of 
nothing, but either of outwrird ftnfiblc Peiccptions, or of the 
inward Operations of their Minds about them ; we having, as 
has been proved, no Icieas at all, but what oilginally come ei- 
ther from fenfible without, or what wc ted wiihiil 

ourleivcs, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are c nfeious to ourfelves within. 

§. 6 But to underftand better the Ufe and 
Force of Language, as fuLfervient to Inftruciion Diftribution'. 
and Knowledge, ic will be convenient to confidei , 

Firft, To what it is that Names y in the ufe of Languagiy are im^ 
mediately applied. 

Secondly y Since all (except proper) N times are general, and 
fo ftand not particularly lor this or that fingle Thing, but for 
S^rts and Ranks of 'I'hin^s ; it will be neccliary to confider, 
in the next Place, what tlK Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, wLtt the Spicu^ aiid Genera of Thingt 
are ; wherein they confiit ; and they come to be made. 

Thefc being (as tl'*ey <^ught) well looked into, wc lliall the 
better come to find the ni»:ht ufe of Vv’^ ords i the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defeds of Language ; and the Remedies that 
ought to be ufed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obfeurity or 
Uncertainty in the Signification of Words, without which, it 
is impolTible to difeourfe with any Clcarnefs, or Order, con- 
terning Knowledge ; Which being converfant about Propofi- 
tions, and thofe moft commonly univerfal ones, has greater 
Connection with Words, than perhaps is fufpedtffd. 

Thefc Confiderations therefore, {ball be the Matter of the 
following Chapters; 
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T^he Signijicaticn of Words, 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Signification of Words. 


Words are 

'^nnrffary ^^^for ^ which Others, as well as himfclfy 

Communica- might receive Profit and Delight ; yet they 
tion, are- all within his own Bread:, invifible, and 

hidden from others, nor can of themfelves be 
made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
necelFary, that Man, fhould find out fomc external fenfible 
Signs, whereby thofc inviiible Ideas^ which his Thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 
purpofc, nothing was fo fit, cither for Plenty, or Quicknefs, 
as thofe articulate Sounds, which, with fo much Eafe and 
Variety, he found himfclf able to iTuike, Thus we may 
conceive how JFurds^ which were by Nature fo well adapted 
to that purpofc, come to be made ufe of by Men, as the Signs 
ef their Ideas j not by any natural Connection, that there is 
between particular articulate Sounds and certain Jdeas^ for then 
there would be but one Language amongft all Men ; but by 
a voluntary Impofitit)n, whcicby fuch a Woid is made ar- 
bitrarily the Mark of fuch an Idea, I'he Ufc then of Words, 
is to be fenfible Marks of Ideas j and the Ideas they ftand for, 
are their proper and immediate Signification. 
ijrr j s §• 2. The Ufe Men have of thefe Marks, be- 
r ^ cither to record their own 'I'houghts for 

/^sldcsif^vho AiTiftancc of their own Memory ; or, as it 
v/js them, were, to biing out their IdeaSy and lay them 

before the view of others j IFords, in their pri'- 
wary or immediate Signification^ Jiand for nothing.^ but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that ufes tlh?n^ how imperfc6lly foever, or 
carelcfly thofe Ideas aie colle£ted from the Things, which 
they arc fuppofed to reprefent. When a Man fpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be iindeiftood j and the end of Speech 
is, that thofe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas 
to the Hearer. I'hat then v/hich Words arc Marks of, are 
the rdeas of the Speaker : Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to anv thing clfc, but the Ucasy that he 
1 ' ^ himfclf 


i.'M^AN, tho’ be have great Variety 
1^/1 of Thoughts, and fuch, from 


made appear. 


Words are the 
fenfible Signs of 
Lis Ideas ^^jho 
vfis them. 
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KImfelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conccptic'ns, and yet apply them to other Lleas ; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the fame time ; and fo in efFeft, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs impofed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing. Sounds without Signifi- 
cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Si^ns either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in his own. Until he has fome 
Ideas of his own, he cannot fuppofc them to correfpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he ufe any Signs 
for them : For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he reprefents to himfelf other Men’s Llcas^ by fome of his 
own, if he confent to give them the fame Names, that other 
Men do, ’tis ftill to his own Ideas \ to Ideas that he has, and 
not to Ideas that he has not. 

§. 3. ThLs is fo neceflary in the Ufe of Lan- j a etle 

guage, that in this refpea, the Knowing, and 
the Ignorant; the Learned and Unlearned, hul^Qzsfwho 
ufe the Words they fpeak (with any meaning) 
all alike. They, in every Mans Mouthy Jland 
for the Ideas he hasj and which he would exprefs by them. 
A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
bears called Gold, but the bright fhining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, 
and nothing elfe ; and therefore calls the fame Colour in a 
Peacock’s Tail, Gold^ Another that hath better obferved, 
adds to (hining yellow, great Weight; and then^the Sound 
Gold, when he ufes it, ftands for a complex Idea of a fhining 
Yellow and very weighty Subftance. Another adds to thofe 
Qualities, Fufibility: And then the Word Gold to him fig- 
nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fufiblc, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability. Each of thefe ufes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occafion to exprefs the Idea^ which 
they have applied it to : But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea ; nor can he make it fiand, as a Sign 
of fuch a complex Ideay as he has not. 

§. 4. But tho’ Words, as they are ufed by Words often 
Men, can properly and immediately fignify fecretly refer- 
nothing but the Ideasy that are in the Mind of r^d.Firfiytothe 
the Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give Ideas in other 
them a fccret Reference to two other Things. Men's Minds. 

B 3 FirJIy 
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Firft, l!%ey fuppofe their Words to he Marks of the Ideas in 
the Minds alfo of other Men^ with whom they communicate: For 
elfe they ftiould talk in vain, and could not be underflood, if 
the Sounds they applied to one Idea^ were fuch, as by the 
Hearer were applied to another, which is to fpeak two Lan- 
guages. Blit in this, Men fland not ufually to examine, whe- 
ther the Idea they and thofc they difeourfe with have in their 
Minds^ be the fame : put think it enough, that they ufe the 
Woid, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language ; in which they fuppofe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is preclfcly the fame, to which the Underftanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name. 

p . cr' 5* Bccaufe Men would not be 

* 1 , ^ thought to talk hardy of their own Imaginations, 

Thin^T Things as really they are ; therefore they 

often fuppofe their Words to Jland alfo for the Re~ 
^lity of Things, But this i elating more particularly to Subftan- 
ecs, and their Names, as perhaps the former docs to Ample 
^deas and Modes, we fhall fpeak of thefe two different ways of 
applying Words more at large, when we come tp treat of the 
Names of mixed Modes and Subftanccs, in particular: Tho* 
give me leave here to fay, that it is a perverting the ufe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obfeurity and Confufion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them fland for any 
^hing, but thofc Ideas wc have in our own Minds. 

_ . - §. 6. Concerning Words alfo, it is farther to 

W^dsbyufe be c.mfidcred: Firf, ^I'hat they being imme- 
Ideals^ diately the Signs of Men’s Ideas and, by that 

^ ^ * means, the Inftruments whereby Men commu- 

nicate theh- Conceptions, and exprefs to one another thofc 
Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breafts, 
there comes hy conjiant ufe^ to be fuch a Connexion between cer- 
tain Ssundsy and the Ideas they Jland for^ that the Names 
^card, almoft as readily excite certain IdcaSy as if the Obje£^s 
themfclves, W'hich arc apt to produce them, did aflually affeft 
the Senfes. Which is manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfiblc 
Qualities ; and in all Subflances, that frequently and familiarly 
pecur to us. 

Wi>rJs ofun 

ufed wt/jout ‘ ignmcation of Words, are Ideas in the 

X^ind of the Speaker ^ yet bccaufe by familiar 
ufe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfedly, and have them readily on 
pyr Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories j but yet 

arp 
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are not always careful to examine, or fettle their Significations 
perfeflly, it often happens that Men^ even when they would 
apply themfelves to an attentive Confidcration, do fet their 
Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, bccaufe Words are 
many of them learned before the Ideas are known for which 
they ftand : Therefore fome, not only Children, but Men, 
(peak feveral Woids, no otherwife than Parrots do, only be- 
caufe they have learned them, and have been accuftomed to 
thofe Sounds. But fo far as Words are of Ufe and Significa- 
tion, fo fjr is there a confiant Connedtion between the Sound 
and the Idea ; and a Dcfignation, that the one (lands for the 
other; without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but fo much infignificant Noife. 

§. 8. Words by long and familiar ufe, as has 
been faid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas^ Their Signi^ 
fo conftantly and readily, that they are apt to ficat%onperJe&^ 
fuppofe a natural Connedlion between them, iy arbitrary. 
But that they ftgnify only Men’s peculiar Ideas^ 
and that hy a perfe£ily arbitrary Impojkion^ is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that ufe the fame Lan- 
guage) the fame Ideasj we take them to be the Signs of: And 
every Man has fo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words fland 
for what Ideas lie pl^afes, that no one hath the Power to make 
others have the fame ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 
they ufe the fame Words that he does. And therefore the 
great Augujius himfelf, in the PoiTefilon of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new 
Latin Word ; which was as much as to fay. That he could 
not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound (hould be a Sign 
of, in the Mouths and common ^Language of his Subjedls. 
^Tis true, common ufe, by a tacit Confent, appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which fo far li- 
mits the signification of that Sound, that unlefs a Man applies 
it to the fame Idea^ he does not fpea]t properly ; And let me 
add, that unlefs a Man’s Words excite the fame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he majees them (land for in fpeaking, he does 
not fpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Coniequence of 
any Man’s u(ing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senfe of the Perfon to whom he 
addrefles them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Ufe of 
them, i$ limited to his IdeaSy and they can be Signs of nothing 
ej^e. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of General T'erms. 


•The greatefl §* A Things that exill being Par, 
iare ofWotds /A t'culars. it may perhaps be thought 

general. ^ reafonable that Words, which 

ought to be conformed to Things, (hould be fo 
too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we find the quite 
contrary. 'Fhe greateji part of IVords^ that make all Lan- 
guages, are general Terms : which has not been the Effeca of 
Neglc<ft, or Chance, but of Reafon, and Neceflity. 

§. 2. Firft, It is impoJJiUe that every particu- 
For e<very par- Thing Jhould have a diJiinSl peculiar Name^ 
ticularThingto For the Signification and Ufc of Words, de- 
have a Name pending on that Connexion, which the Mind 
isimpojfthlc. makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it 
ufes as Signs of them, it is neceflary, in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind (hould have 
difiiniSl Ideas of the Things, and letain alfo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approba- 
t on to that Idea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 

S to frame and retain difiinft Ideas of all the particular 
gs we meet with i Every Bird, and Beaft Men faw ; every 
Tree, and Plant that affedled the Senfes, could not find a place 
in the moft capacious Underftanding. If it be looked on as 
an Inftanccrof a prodigious Memory, That fome Generals 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 
per Name j we may cafily find a Reafon why Men have never 
attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 
Crow that flies over their Heads, much Icfs to call every Leaf 
pf Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way by a pe- 
culiar Name, 

§• 3' If were poffiblc, it would yet 

* be ufelefs 5 becaufe jt would not ferve to the 
chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
if particular Things, that would not ferve them to commu- 
nicate their Thou^ts. Men learn Names, and ufe them in 
^alk with others, only that they may be underfiood : which 
then oi|Iy done, when, by U^fc or Confent, the Sound I 

‘ * make. 
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make, by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man’s Mind, 
who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I fpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be fignifirant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thofc very particular Things, which 
had fallen under my Notice. 

§.4. Thirdly^ But yet granting this alfo feafible (which I 
think is not j) yet a dtflinSi Name for every particular Thing x^ould 
not be of any great life for the Improvement of Knowledge : which, 
though founded in particular I'hings, enlarges itfelt by gene- 
ral Views ; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are properly fubfervient. Thcfe, with the Names be- 
longing to tliem, come within fomc Compafs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or ufe requires. And therefore in thefe, Men have, for the 
moft part, Hopped ; but yet not fo, as to hinder thcmfclves 
from diftinguiftiing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
Species, which they have moft to do with, and wherein they 
have often occafion to mention particular Perfons, they make 
ufe of proper Names ; and their diftinct Individuals have di-? 
ftin£l Denominations. 

§. 5, Befides Perfons, Countries alfo, Cities, ™ 

Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diftinc- ^rop^r 

tionsofPlace, have ufually found peculiar Names, j^ames, ^ ^ 
and that for the fame Reafon ; they being fuch 
as Men have often an Occafion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, fet before others in their Difeourfes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reafon to mention 
particular Horfes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ftiould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other j and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in ufe, 
as Mexandern And therefore we fee that amongft Jockeys, 
Horfes have theit proper Names to be known and diftinguifhed 
by, as commonly as their Servants : Becaufe, among them, there 
is often occafion to mention this or that particular Horfe, when 
he is out of Sight. 

§. 6. The next thing to be confidered is, how 
general Words come to he made. For fince all How general 
Things that exift are only Particulars, how Words are 
come we by general Terms, or where find we 
thofe general Natures they are fuppofed to 
ftand for ? Words become general, by being made the Signs 

of 
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of general Idm : And Ideas become general, by feparating 
from them the Circumftanccs of Time and Place, and any 
other Idfas^ that may determine them to this or that particular 
Exigence. By this way of Abftraflion they are made capable 
of reprefenting more Individuals than one ; each of which, 
having in it a Conformity to that Abftra<a Idea, is fas we call 
it) of that fort. 

y. But to deduce this a little more diftin£lly, it will not 
perhaps be amifs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
beginning, and obfcrve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from oui firft Infancy. There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perfons 
Children converfe with, (to inftance in them alone) are like 
the Perfons themfclvcs, only particular. The Ideas of the 
Nurfe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; and, 
like PnSlures of them there, repiefent only thofe Individuals. 
The Names they firft gave to them, are confined to thefe In- 
dividuals 5 and the Names of Nurfe and Mamma, the Child 
ufes, determine themfelves to thoie Perfons. Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obferve, 
that there aie a great many other Things in the World, that 
in fome common Agreements of Shape, and feveral other Qua- 
lities, rcfcmblc their Father and Mother, and thofe Perfons 
they have been ufed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 
thofe many Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. And thus they 
eome to have a general Name, and a general Idea^ Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all « 

§. 8. By the fame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they cafily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For obferving, that feveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and therefore cannot be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Man, by retaining only thofe Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more Mne- 
ral Idea ; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
of a more comprehenfive Extention : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and fomc other Properties fignified by the Namf 
fidan, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senfe, and fpoi)- 
taneous Motion, comprehended under the Name AmmaL 
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§. 9 That this is the Way^ whtreby Mm firji 
formed general Ideas, and general Names to GentralNa- 
them^ I think, is fo evident, that there needs no tures are no- 
other Proof of it, but the confidering of a Man’s thing bi^ at- 
felf, or others, and the ordmary Proceedings of Ideas, 

their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elfe but fuch ab{lra£): 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at Aril from 
particular Exiftenccs, will, 1 fear, be at a Lofs where to find 
them. For let any one refle£t, and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of Man, differ from that of l^eUr and Paul ; 
or his Idea of Horfe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav- 
ing out fomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and 
retaining fo much of thofe particular complex Ideas of ieveral 
particular Exiftences, as they are found to agree in ? Of the 
complex Ideas, fignified by the Names Man and Horfe, 
leaving out but thofe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thofe wherein they agree, and of thofe making a 
new diftindt complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 
feveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senfe, and fpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining Ample ones of Body, Life and 
Nourifhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehcnfive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer imoA 
this Particular, fo evident in itfelf, by the fame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Subjiance, and at laft to Being, Thing, and 
iuch univerfal Terms, which ftand for any of our Ideas what- 
foever. To conclude, this whole Myftery of Genera and Spe-- 
cies, which make fuch a.Noife in the Schools, and are, with 
Juilice, fo little regarded out of them, is nothing effe but ab- 
ilra£l Ideas, more or lefs comprehenfive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conftant and unvariable. That 


every more general Term, ftands for fuch an Idea, as is but 
^ part of any of thofe contained under it. 

§. lo. This may (hew us the Reafon, why in ^ 

th, defining of Words which is nothing but de- 
daring their Signification, w ufe of the i 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends gefinitions. 
it : Which is not out of neceifity, but only to 
fave the labour of enumerating the (everal ample Ideas, which 
the next general Word or Genus ftands for; or, perhaps, fome- 
times the (hame of not being able to do it. But tho’ defining 
Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to ufe thefe Terms of 

Arj! 
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Art, though originally Latin, fince they moft properly f«it 
thofe Notions they are applied to ;) I fay, though, defining by 
the Genus be the fhorteft way : yet, I think, it may be doubted, 
ivhpther it be the beft. This I am fure, it is not the only, and 
fo not abfolutely neccffary. For, Definition being nothing but 
making another underftand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ftands for, a Definition is beft made by enumerating 
thofe fimple Ideas that are combined in the Sig^nification of 
the Term defined : and if inftead of fuch an Enumeration, 
Men have accuftomed themfclves to ufe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of Neceflity, or for greater Clear- 
nefs ; but for quicknefs and difpatch fake» For I think, that 
to one who defired to know what Idea the Word Man flood 
for ; if it fhould be faid, that Man was a folid extended Sub- 
ftance, having Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 
culty of Reafoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the 7'erm 
Man would be as well understood, and the Idea it flands for 
be at leafl as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
a rational Animal ; which by the fcveral Definitions of Animal^ 
Fivensj and Corpus^ refolves itfelf into thofe enumerated Ideas. 
I have, in explaining the Term Man^ followed here the ordi- 
nary Definition of the Schools ; which though, perhaps, not 
the moft exaft, yet ferves well enough to my preient Purpofe. 
And one may, in this inftance, fee what gave occafion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muft confift of Genus and Differentia : 
and it fuffices to (hew us the little Neceflity there is of fuch a 
Rule, or Advantage in the ftridt obferving of it. For Defini- 
tions, as has been faid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by fevcral others, fo that the meaning or Idea it ftands 
for, may jbe certainly known ; Languages are not always fo 
made, atcording to the Rules of Logick, that every Term 
can have its Signification cxa61!y and clearly exprefled by two 
pthers. Experience fufficicntly fatisfies us to the contrary; 
or elfe thofe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that they 
have given us fo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 

II. To return to general Words, it is 
General and what has been faid. That General and 

Vntverjal are V^iverjal belong not to the real Exiftence of 
preaturesofthe Things ; but are the Inventions and Creatures $f 
JJnderJlanding. the JJnderJlandingj made by it for its own Ufe, 
and concern only Signsy whether Words or Ideas, 
Words are general, as has been faid, when ufed for Signs of 
gepcral Ideas \ and fo arc applicable indifferently to many parr 
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ticular Things j and Ideas arc general, when they are fet up as 
the Reprefentatives of many particular 7'hings : But Univcr- 
fality belongs not to Things themfelvcs, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiftence, even thofe Words, and Ideas^ 
which in their Signification, arc general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reft, are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underftanding, of fignify- 
ing or reprefenting many Particulars. For the Signification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to them (a). 


fa) Againft this the Bifliop of Worcefter objefls, and 
our Author * anfwers as followeth : However ^ faith the • In his firft 
Bilhop, the ahJlraSed Ideas are the Works of the Mind^ as Letter % /. 1 89 , 
appears by an Inf once produced of the ElTence of the Sun &C. 
being in one fingle Individual : In which Cafe it is 
granted^ That the Idea may be fo abllradled, that more Suns might 
agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real EfTence fubfiHing in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
fame Eftence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real EfTence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abflraded Eflence : But fuppofe there 
were more Suns ; would not each of them have the real EfTence of the 
Sun ? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the fame real 
ElTence with the Firil ? If it were but a nominal EfTence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothing but the Name. 

This, as 1 underfland it, replies Mr. hockey is to prove that the 
abflradl general EfTence of any fort of Things, or Things of the fame 
Denomination, of Man or Marigoldsy hath ^real Being out of the 
UnderHanding ; which 1 confefs, 1 am not able to conccivg. Your 
Lordfhip’s Proof here brought out of my EfTay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it ; becaufe what is &d there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal EfTence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea 1 Tpeak of there, is a complex Idea ; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conflitution or real E^ence 
of the Sun. Befides, I fay exprefly. That our di fling uifhing Sub- 
fiances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
EfTences. So that the Sun being one of the Subfiances, 1 cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordihip, be fuppofed to mean by EJfence 
of the Suny the real EfTence of the Sun, unlefs 1 had fo expreffed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordihip fhall have 
explained what you mean by thefe Words, true Sun. In my Senfe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to whicli the name Sun may 
be truly and properly applied, and to that Subfiance or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
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proper Names ; fo on the other Side it is as evident, they do 
not fignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then fignify 

the 


JSJtraSt Ideas 
nrv tht EJfences 
Iff the Genera 
and Species. 


12. The next thing therefore to be cohix^ 
dered, is, JVhat kind of Signification it is, that 
General Words heroes For as it is evident, that 
they do not fignify barely one particular Thing i 
for then they would not be general Terms, but 


it that Combination of Jenfible Qualities, by which any thing elfe, 
that is called Sun, is diiVinguiihed from other Subftances, /. e. by the 
nominal BJfence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diflinguiihed 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Effence that we do not know (for if wc 
did, it is poflible wc fhould find the real Effence or Confiitution of one 
bf the fixed Stars to be the fame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 
plex Idea of fenfible Qualities co-exiiling, which wherever they are 
found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anfwer your Lord- 
fhip’s Quedion : For «what is it makes the Second Sun to he a true Sun^ 
hut halving the fame real Effence *witb the firft f If it nvere hut a nominal 
Effinee, then the Second nioould have nothing but the Name* 

1 humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Effence^ it would have 
fomething befides the Name, viz. That Nominal Effence which is 
fufHcient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Suni 
though we know nothing of that real Effence whereon that nominal 
One depends ; your LordQiip will then argue. That that real Effence is 
in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun. 1 grant it, when the Secend 
Sun comes to exift, fo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our nominal Effence of a Sun. 
For fhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aflronomers) that the real 
Effence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet fuch a Star could 
not for that be by us called a Sun, whilll it anfwers not our complex 
Idea, orroominal Effence of a Sun. But how far that will prove, ^hat 
the Effinces of Things, as they are knorwahle hjf us, have a Reality in theni 
diilinfl from that of abftraii Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, I do not fee ; and we fhall farther enquire, in con- 
fidering your Lordfhip’s following Words. Therefore, lay you, there 
muft he a real Effenee in every Individual tf the fame Kind. Yes, and 
1 beg leave of your Lordihip to fay, of a different Kind too. For that 
alone is it vehich makes it to he vohat it is. 

That every Individual Subftance has a real, internal, individual 
Confiitution, / . e. a real Effence, that makes it to be what it is, 1 
grant. Upon this your Lordfhip fays, Peter, Jassus, and fobn, are 
all true and real Men. Anf. Without doubt, fuppofing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. fuppofing the Names of that 
^cies belongs to them. And fo Braques are all true and real 
Sobaques, fnppodng the Name of that fpecies of Animals belongs to 
them# 

For 
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the fame : and the Diftinftion of Numbers ^s Grammarians 
call them) would be fuperfluous and ufelefs. That then which 
general Words fignify, is a fort of Things ; and each of them 
does that, by being a Sign of an abftracSt /^a in the Mind, to 
which /^af as things exiting are found to agree, fo they 
come to be ranked under that Name ; or, which is all one, 
be of that Sort. Whereby it is evident that the EJfences of 
the Sorts^ or (if the Latin Word pleafes better) Species of 
Things, are nothing elfc but thefe abftraft Ideas, For the 
having the Eflcncc of any Species, being that which makes any 


For I befecch your Lordlhip to confider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter^ James^ and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Alan, your Lordihip 
docs not iiril fuppofe them Men, and then very fafely alk, Whether 
they be not all true and real Men ? But if I Ihould alk your Lordfliip^ 
Whether Weruocena, Cuckery and Conjheda, were true and real Men or 
no ? Your Lordihip would not be able to tell me, till 1 have pointed 
out to your Lordihip the Individuals called by thofe Names, \our 
Lordihip by examining whether they had in them thofe fenfible 
lities, which your Lordihip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the fpccinck Name Man, determined them all, or 
fome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, and fo to be 
true and real Man ; which when your Lordilup has determin’d, ’tis 
plain you did it by that which is only the nominal Eilence, as not know^ 
mg the real one. But your Lordihip farther aiks, U^hat is it makes 
Peter, James and John real Men ? Is it the attributing the general Name 
to them F No certainly ; but that the true and real EJJ'ence of a Mdn is 
in every one of them. 

If, when your Lordihip aiks. What makes them Men ? your Lord-^ 
Ihip ufed the Word making in the proper Sen fe for the efiiaient Caufe, 
and in that Senfe it were true, that the EfTence of a Man ; /. e. the 
^cifick Eflence of that Species made a Man ; it would undoubtedly 
follow, that this fpecifickEifence had a Reality beyond that of being 
only a generally abilrafl Idea in the Mind. But when it is faid. That 
it is the true and real EJfence of a Man in every one rf them that makes 
Peter, James, and John true and real Men, the true and real meaning 
of thofe Words is no^more but that the Eifence of that Species, i. r. 
the Properties anfwering the complex abflradi Idea, to which the fpe- 
cifick Name is given, being found in them, that maket them be pro- 
perly and truly called Men, or is the Reafon why they are called Men^ 
Your Lordihip adds. And w muft he ae certain of thisg as vte are that 
mte are Men. 

How, I befeech your Lordihip, are we certain^ that they are Meuf 
but only by our Senfes, finding thofe Properties in them which anfwer 
the abltra\5t complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the fpeci- 
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^ of Species, and the Conformity to the Uea td 
^lirlmllt'^e Nanie is annexed, being that which gives a right to 
iMNamei the having tbeEfience, and the having that Confor- 
muft needs be the fame thing : Siiice to be of any Species, 
‘«ad to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
y example, to be a Alan, or of the Species A^an, and to have right to 
the Name Afan, is the fame thin^. Again, to be a A^an, or of the 
Species Alan, and have the LiTence of a A/an, is the fame 

thing. 


lick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man F This 
I take to be the true meaning of what )our Lordihip fays in the next 
Words, *viZ4 They take their Denomination of Being Men, from that 
tommon Nature or EJJence fvohich is in them ; and I am apt to think, 
thefe Words will not hold true in any other Senfe. 

Your Lordfliip’s fourth Inference begins thus ; That the general Idea 
is not made from the fimplc Ideas hy the mere Aii of the Mind ahftraSl^ 
tng from Circumflances, but from Reafon and Conjideration of the Nature 
cf Things, 

I thought, my Lord, That Reafon and Confideratien had been ASs 
af theMtnd, mere AUs of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. 
Your Lordihip gives a Reafon for it, *viz. For nxwen twe fee federal In^ 
dtniiduals that have the fame Poveers and Properties, *we thence infer. That 
there mujl be Jomething common to all, vobich makes them cf one Kind, 

1 grant the Inference to be true ; but mull beg leave to deny that 
this proves. That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 
ihip here fays, * That * the Mind in making its com- 
^ J?. 3. C. 6. ^ plex Ideas of Subllances, only follows Nature, and 
28, 29. * puts no Ideas together, which are not fuppofed to 

• ^ have an Union in Nature ; nobody joins the Voice 

* of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horfe ; nor the Colour of Lead 

* with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 

* of any real Subllances ; unlefs he has a mind to fill his Head with Chi- 

* meras, and his Difeourfes with unintelligible Words. Menoblerving 

* certain Qualities always joined and cxilling together, therein copied 
< Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of Sub- 

* llance, Which is very little different from what your Lord- 

ihip here fays. That ’tis from our Obfervation of Individuds, that we 
come to infer, That there is fomethmg common to them all. But I do 
not fee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specifick Idea is 
not made by the mere A£l of the Mind. No, fays your Lordihip, 
There is fomethmg common to them all, vihich makes them of one Kind ; 
etnd tf the Dtjference of Kinds he real, that •which makes them all of one 
Kind, muft not be a Nominal, but Real ElTence. 
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thing. Now, finee nothing can be a Matt, or have a right to th4 
name Matt but what has a Conformity to the abftraS Idta the 
Name Man ftands for ; nor any thing be a MoHt or have a right 
to the Species Min, hut what has the ElTence of that Species; it 
follows, that the abftradt Idea for which the Name ftands, and 
the EiTence of the Species, is one and the fame. From whence 
it is eafy to obferve, that the Eftences of the forts of things, and 
confequently the forting of this, is the Workmanihip of the 
Underftanding, that abftradts and makes thofe general Ideat. 

§• 13 * 
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This may be fome Objeftion to the Name of nominal EJfence ; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing defigned by it. Therd 
is an internal Conftitution of Things, dn \^ich their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordlhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
r^al EJfence. There are al(o certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
of thefc Piopertics in Men’s Minds, to which they commonly annex 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts oi^ Ktne/s of Things. This, 1 
believe, your Lordihip does not deny. Thefc complex Ideas, for \Vant 
of a better Name, 1 have called nominal EJence; how properly I 
will not difpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name tor 
them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, I mud, to exprefs myfelf* 
ufe this. Now, my Lord, Boe(y, Life^ and the Power of Reafon^^ 
being not the real EiTence of a Man, as 1 believe your Lordihip 
will agree, will your Lordihip fay, that they arc not enough to makd 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becaufe the Difference of tbrfe Kinds is real f 
If this be not real enough to make the Things of one Kind and not of 
another^ 1 do not fee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 
diilinguiih a Man from an Horfe ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
real EiTence of that Kind, deiigned by the Name Man^ ^nd yet I 
fuppofe, every one Thing is reM enough to make real Difference be- 
tween thit and other Kinds. And if nothing will ferye the turn, to 
IVIAKE things of one Kind and not of another (which* as I have 
ihewed, iignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
iick Names) but their real unknown Conilitutions which are the real 
Effences we are (peaking of, I fear it would be a long while beforei 
we ihould have really different Kinds of Subdances, or didindt Names 
for them, unlefs we could didinguiih them by thefc Differences, of 
which we have no didindl Conceptions. For I think it would not be 
teadily anfwered me, if I ihould demand, wherein lies the teal Dif- 
ference in the internal Conditution of a Stag from that of a Buck^ 
wldch are each of them very well known to be of one Kind^ and noC 
of the other ; and nobody quedions but that the Kind whereof each 
of them is, are really different. 
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§.13. I would not here be thought to forgfet^ 
much lefs to deny, that Nature, in the Produdi- 
on of Things, makes feveral of them alike : there!; 
is nothing more obvious, efpecially in the Races 
of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed. 
But yet, I think, we may fay, the forting of 
them under Names, is the fVorkmanjhip the 
Underflanding^ taking occafion ftom the Simili^ 
tude it obferves amongfl; them to make abflrad 
general Ideasy and fet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
nexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senfe the 
Wotd Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 
cular Things exifting are found to agree, fo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that 
Clajfis, For when we fay this is a Marty that a Horfe ; this 
JuJUciy that Cruelty ; this a JVatchy that a Jack j what do 
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Your Lordlliip farther fays, jind this difference doth not depend upon 
the complex Ideas of Suhftancesy ^whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 
gether in their Minds, I confefs, my Lord, 1 know not what to fay 
to this, becaufe I do not know what thefe complex Ideas of Subftan- 
ces arc, ^whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 
But I am apt to think there is a Miftake in the Matter, by the Words 
that follow, which arc thefe : For let them mijiake in their Complication 
of Ideasy either in lea*ving out or putting in nuhat doth not belong to them ; 
and let their Ideas be nxshat they wilt, the real EJfence of a Many an) 
an Horfit and a Tree, are juft fwbat they were. 

The Millake 1 fpoke of, 1 humbly fuppofe is this. That things 
are here taken to be diftineuidked by tneir real EITence ; when by the 
very way fpeaking of them, it is clear. That they are already di- 
Binguilhed by their nominal Eifences, and arc fo taken to be. For 
what, I befeech your Lordihip, docs your Lordlhip mean, when you 
(ay. The real Fffence of a Many and an Horfcy and a Trety but that there 
are fuch Kinds already fet out by the Signification of thefe Names 
Many Hor/iy Tree ? And what, I bcfeech your Lordlhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of thefe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea it 
(lands for ? And that complex Idea is the nominal ElTence, and no- 
thii\g elfe. So that taking Many as your Lordfliip does here, to (land 
for a kind or fort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com- 
plex Idea, which that Spccifick Name Hands for, it is certain that the 
real ElTence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Spccifick 
Name Many in your ufe of it, would be jull the fame ; let others leave 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleafe ; becaufe 
the real EfTence on which that unaltered complex Idea, /. e, thofe 
Properties depend, mull neceil'ariiy be concluded to be the fame. 

For 
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We elleliut rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
agreeing to thofe abftradt Ideas^ of which we have made thofc 
Names the Signs ? And what are the Eflences of thofe Species, 
fet out and marked by Names, but thofe ab(tra<Sl Ideas in the 
Mind ; Which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exift, and the Names they arc to be ranked 
under ? And when general Names have any Connection with 
particular Beings, thefe abftraft Ideas arc the Medium that 
unites them \ fo that the Effepces of Species, as diftinguifted 
and denonlinated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thofe precife abftrac^ Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
fore, the fuppofed real Eflences of Subftances, if different from 

our 


For I take it for granted. That in ufing the Name Man^ in this 

£ lace, your Lordfhip ufes it for that coiiipk*x Idea which is in your 
lOrdftip’s Mind of that Species. So that ^our Lordfhip by putting 
it for, or fubllituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where you 
fay the real Effence of it is juft as it nvas^ or the very fame it was, 
does fappofe the Idea it (lands for, to be ideally tiie iame. For if 1 
change the Signification of the Word Man^ whereby it may not com- 
prehend juft the fame Individualsi which in your Lordfliip’s Senfe it 
does, but (hut out fome o( thofe that to your Lord(hip are Men in your 
Signification of the Word Man^ or take in others to which your Lord- 
ihip does not allow the Name Man ; 1 do not think you will fay, that 
the real EiTence of Man in both thefe Senfes is the fame. And yet 
^ur Lordihip feems to fay fo, when you fay, Let Men miftake in thi 
Compltcaiion of tbeir Ideasy either in leaving out or putting in vshai 
doth not belong to them: and let their Ideas be vshat they plea/e^ thi 
realEJfence of the Individuals comprehended under the Nances annexed 
to thefe Ideas, will be the fame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it mull 
be put, to make out what your Lordihip aims at. For as your Lord- 
fhip puts it by the Name of Matty or any other Specifick Name, 
your liOrdihip feems to me to fufmofe, that that Name Hands for, 
and not for the fame Idea^ at the (ame time. 

For Example, my liord, let your Lordihip’s Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Many be a rational Animal : Let another Man’s Idea 
he a ration^ Animal of fuch a Shape, let a third Man’s idea be 
of an Animal of fuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
a foirrth be an Animal with a Body of fuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subllance, with a Power of Reafoning ; let a fifth leave 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subftancc. ’Tis plain every one of 
thefe will call his a Matty as well as your Lordflup, and yet *tis as 
plain that Man, as Handing for all thefe diftinft, complex Ideas, 
Cannot be fuppofed to have the fame internal Conftitution. /. e. the 
fame real Effence. The truth is, every diftind, abftrad Idea with a 
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our abftraft Ideasy cannot be the Eflences of Species^ WO 
rank I'hlngs into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two difterent Eflences be the Eflence of one Species : And 
I demand, what are the alterations may, or may not be in a 
Horfey or Leady without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species ? In determining the Species of Things by our 
abftraft IdeaSy this is cafy to refolvfc : but if any one will re- 

J rulate himfelf herein, by fuppofed real Eflences^ he will, I 
iippofe, be at a lofs ; and he will never be able to know when 
any thing prccifely ceafes to be of the Species of a Horfgy or 
Lead, 


Name to it, makes a real diflindt kind, whatever the real EfTence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true what your Lordihip fays in the next 
Words, And let the nominal EJfence differ never fo muchy the real com* 
tnon EJfence or Nature of the fever al Kinds y are not at all altered 
themy /. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Confti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiA, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names^ and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by thefe Names we rank and fort them into. 
Your Lordlhip farther adds, And thefe real EJfences are unchangeable y 
i, e, the internal Conftitutions arc unchangeable. Of what, I befcech 
your Lordfhip, arc the internal Conjlitutions unchangeable ? Not of 
any thing that exills, but of God alone ; for they may be changed 
all as eaiily by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
llitution, or real EiTence of a Species ; which, in plain Englijhy is 
no more but this, whilft the fame Specifick Name, v, g, of Mavy 
Horfoy oT^reey is annexed to, or made the Sign of the fame abltradt 
complex Idea, under which I rank feveral Individuals ; it is impofilblc 
but the real ConlHtution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eflcnce depends, muft be the fame, i, e, in other Words, 
where we find all the fame Properties, wc have Reafon to conclude 
there is the fame real, internal Conftitution from which thofe Pro- 
perties flow. 

But your Lordfliip proves the real Eflences to be unchangeable, 
becaufe God makes them, in thofe following Words : For hofwevtr 
there may happen fame Variety im individuals by particular Accidently 
yet the EJjences of Men, ana Hor/es, and Tyrees y remain always tb^ 
fame ; becaufe they do not depend on the Ideas of Meuy but on the IVtll 
ef the CreatoTy •who hath made feveral Sorts of Beings, 

It is true, the real ConiHtutions or Eflences of particular Things 
cxifting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under fuch and fuch 
Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of Men. 
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J. 14. Nor wiU wy one wonder, thatifay thefe j. 

Efences^ or abftraa Idtias^ (which arc the Mea- ahflraa Idea 
furcs of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) is adifiina Ef- 
are the Workmanfhip of the Underjianding^ who fc^ce. 
confiders, that at leall the complex ones are 
often, in feveral Men, different Collections of fimple Ideas : and 
therefore that is Covetoufn^s to one Man, which is not fo to ano- 
ther. Nay, even in Subftances, where their abftradl Ideas feein 
to be taken from the Things themfclves, they are not conftant- 
Jy the fame ; no not in that Species, which is mod famjliar to us^ 
and with which we have the mod intimate Acquaintance : It 
having been more than once doubted, whether the Foetus born 
of a Woman were a Man^ even fo far, as that it hath been de» 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nourifhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abdraCt Idea of Eflcnce, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature’s making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various ColleAion of fimple 
Ideas^ which the Underdanding puts together, and then ab- 
ftraCIing it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, ^very di^ 
JiinB eSjtraSi Idea, is a di/ibUi EJfence : and the Names that 
dand for fuch didinCl Ideasy are the Names of things efTentially 
different. Thus a Circle is as effentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as elfentially different 
from Snow, as Water from Earth \ that abdraCl Idea which is the 
Eilence of one, being impoffible to be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abdrad I^asy that in any part vary one 
from another, with two didinCI Names annexed to them, condi- 
tute two didin6i Sorts, or, if you pleafe, Spcciesy as e^entially dif- 
ferent as any two the mod remote or oppofite in the Worla. 

15. But fince the Ejfences of Things are R^andw 
thought by fome, (and not without Reafon) to mined EJJence, 
be wholly unknown ; it may not be amifs to confidcr the fi* 
^-gn^cations of the Word EJfence* 

Firjly Mjfence may be taken for the Being of any thing, where- 
by it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally 
in Subdances, unknown Conditution of Things, wberepn their 
difcovcrable (^alities depend, may be called their EJfence* This 
is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident 
from the rormation of it ; EffentiOy in its primary Notation^ 
fignifying properly Being, And in this Senfe it is dill ufed^ 
wnen we fpeak of the EJfence of particular Things, without 
giving them any Name. 

Secondlyy The Learning and Difputes of the Schools, having 
been much buTied about Genus and Species, the Word Effence has 
almod lod its primary Signification ; and indead of the real Con- 
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(litution of things, has been almoft wholly applied to the arti» 
ficial Conftitution of Gmus and Species* It is true, there is ofdU 
narily fuppofed a real Conftitution of the forts of Things ; and 
it is part doubt, there muft be fome real Conftiturioii on which 
any CoIIcdiion of fimple co-exifting, mud depend. Built 
being evident, that Things are ranked under Names ihto Sorts 
or Species^ only as they agree to certain abftradk Idea$^ to which 
we have annexed thofe Names, the EJfenc^ of each Genus^ or 
Sort, comes to be nothing but that abftraft Idea^ which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may havejeave fo to call it from Sort.^ as 
1 do General from Genus) Name flands for. And this we (hall 
find to be that which the Word EJTence imports, in its moft fa- 
piiliar Ufe. Thcfe two forts of Ejjcnces.^ I fuppofe, may not un» 
fitly be termed, the one the Real^ the other the Nominal EJJence. 

§. j 6 . Between the nominal EJJince^ and the 
Name, there is fo near a Connection, that the 
Name of any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 
ted to any particular Being, but what has this 
EJfence, whereby it anfwers that abftradl Idea^ 
whereof that Name is the Sign. 

§. 17 . Concerning the rcalEflenccs of corpo- 
real Subftances, (to mention thofe only) there 
are, if I rniftakc not, two Opinions. The one is 
of thofe, who ufing the Word EJJencc for they 
know not what, fuppofe a certain Number of 
thofe Efl'encete, according to which all natural 
things are made, and wherein they do cxa611y 
every one of* them partake, and fo become of this or that Spe^ 
fics. The other and more rational Opinion, is of thofe, who 
look op«Il natural things to have a real, but unknown Confti- 
tution of their infenfible Parts, from which flow thofe fenfible 
Qualities, which ferve us todiftinguifli them one from another, 
accordin^s we have Occafioii to rank them into Sorts, under 
common Denominations. The former of thefe Opinions, which 
fuppofesthefc EJfmces, as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
wherein all natural Things that cxift, are caft, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
of natural Things, The frequent Produdlions of Monfters, in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
firange Ifllies of human ^irth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poffible to confift with this Hypothejis : fince it is as impoffible, 
that two thin^, partaking exactly of the fame real pjfencey 
jSiould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
jn the flume a:cal EJJence of a Circle, fhould have different 
5 Properties, 
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Properties. But were there no other Reafon againft it, yet 
the Suppojition tf EJfencei^ that cannot be known^ and the making 
them neverthelcfs to be that which diftingnifhcs the Species 
of 7'hings, is fo wholly ufelefs,^ and unferviceablc to any part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were fufficient to make us lay 
it by, and content ourfelves with fuch EJpnces of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge ; which, when ferioufly confidcred, will be founid, as I 
have faid, to be nothing elfe’but thofe abftraft complex Ueas, 
to which we have annexed diftin£l General Names, 

§. l8. EJfences being thus diftinguifhed into Real and 
Nominal and Rcal,^ we may farther obferve that minal EJfenct^ 
in the Species of Jimple Ideas and Modes,^ they are the fame in 
always the fame: But in Subjlances always quite 
different. Thus a Figure, including a Space be- andModes^diff 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal ^ 

Effence of a Triangle ; it being not only the ab- •' 
ftraft Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Effenua,^ or Being, of the thing itfelf, that Foundation from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they arc all infe- 
parably annexed. But it is far otherwife concerning that par- 
cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
thefe two EJfences are apparently difterent. f'or it is the real 
Conflitution of its infennblc Parts, on which depend all thofe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fufibility, Fixednefs, tsfr. which 
makes it to be Gold,, or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Effcnce, Since nothing can be called 
Gold,, but what has a Conformity of Qiialitics to that abftra£I 
complex Idea^ to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ftinftion of EJfences, belonging particularly to Subftances, wc 
fhall, when we come to confider their Names, have an occa- 
fion to treat of more fully. 

§. 19. That fuch abJiraSi Ideas, with Names to Effences in- 
them, as we have been fpeaking of, are EJJcnces, gtnerable 
may farther appear by what we arc told concern- incorrupnbU* 
ing EJfences, viz. that they are all ingcnerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be true of the real Conftitutions of 
Things, which begin and perifh with them. All things, that 
exift, befides their Author, arc all liable to change ; efpecial- 
ly thofe Things* we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands, under diftinS Names or Enfigns. Thi^s that which 
was Grafs to-day, is to-morrow the F left of a Sheep ; and 
within a few Days after, becomes Part of a Man : In all v/hicb, 
and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Effence, i, e^ that 
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Conilituticfii whereon the Properties of thefe feverel things, 
depeiiicled, is deftioyed, and periflies with them. But EJfencn 
being takep for Jdeas^ eftahlifbed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed tP them, they are fuppofed to remain fteadily the 
fame* whatever Mutations the particular Subftances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bncephalus^ the 
Ideas to which Man and Horfe are annexed, are fuppofed ne- 
verthelefs (o remain in the fame \ and fo the EJfences of thofe 
Species are preferved whole and unde(lroyed, whatever Changes 
happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thofe Species. By 
this means the EJfence of a Species refts fafe and intire, without 
the Exiftence of fo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now no Circle exifting any where in the World (as 
perhaps that Figure exifls not any where exa£Ily marked out,] 
yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceafe to be 
what it is ; nor ceafe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
fo the Name Circle, and fo to Ihew which of them, by having 
that FfTence, was of that Species. And tho’ there neither were^ 
|ior had been in Nature fuch a Beaft as an Unicorn, nor fuen 
^ Fi(h as a Mermaid ; yet fuppofing thofe Names to ftand for 
complex abflradi Ideas, that contained no Inconfiftency in 
them ; the EJfence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a 
Man \ and the Idea of ap Unicorn, as certain, Seady and permar 
jicnt, as that pf a Horfe^ From what has been faid, it is evi- 
dent, that the Do&rine of the Immutability of proves 

them to only abftra£t Ideas ; and is founded on the Relation 
pftablilhed between tbem, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the fame Name can havp 
the fame^igniiifation. 

§. 20. To conclude. This is that which in 
Recapitulation, ftiort I would fay, (viz.) Th^t all the great Bu- 
finefs of Genera and Specie^, and their lienees, 
amounts to no more but this, That Men making Ideas, 

and fettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them* do thereby enable themfelves to confider Things, and 
fiifcourfe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eauer and 
readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
tvhich would advance but flowly, were their Words an4 
7 boifghts confined only to ParticuUfs. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Cf the Names of Simple Ide^. 

§• I. fTP^Hou^h all Words, as I have (hewn, 

I iigmfv nothing immediately but 
the laeas in the Mind of the Speak- 
er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we (hall find 
that the Names of Simple Ueas, mixed Modes^ (un- 
der which I comprife Rllations too,) and natu- 
ral Sujifiances^ have each of them fomething pecu- 
liar^ and different from the other. For Example ; 

2. Firf^ the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
SuhJiance^j with the abftra^c Ideas in the Mind^ 
which they immediately fignify, intimate alfo 
feme real Exijience^ from which was derived 
their original Pattern, But the Names of mixed 
Jidodes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, 
the Thoughts any farther, as we (hall fee more at large in the 
following Chapter. 

§. 3. Secondly^ The Names of Simple Ideas 
and ModeSf figntfy always the /eal as well as no- 
minal EJfence of their Species. But the Names 
of natural Subjtancesj fignify rarely, if ever, any 
thing but barely the nominal Ejjfences of tho(e 
Species, as we (hall (hew in the Chapter that 
{treats of the Names of Subftances in particular. 

§. 4. Thirdly^ The Names of Single Ideas 
are not capable of any D^nitions i the Names of 
all complex Ideas are. it has not, that I know, 

^een yet pbferved by any body, what Words 
are not capable of being defineo : the want whereof is (as I am 
^t to think) not feldom the Occafion of great wran^ng and 
Obfeurity in Men’s Pifeourfes, wfeilft fome demand^efiniti- 
pns of Terms that cannot be defined ; and others think, they 
ought to red fatisiied in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and itsReftrlAion, (or to fpeak in Terms of Art, by 
^ Genas and pifference^) when even after fuch Pel^nition, made 
according to Rule, thofe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they had 
before. This at lead, I (bipk, that the (hewing what Words are, 
and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein confids a 
goo 4 Definition, is not wholly befides our prefent Purpofe ; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps, will affojd fo much Lig^ to the Nature of thefe Signs, 
and our Ideas^ as to deferve a more particular Confideration. 

jj §• S' I will not here trouble myfclf, to prove 

A R Me Terms are not definable from that Pro- 

^uldheaPro- 6''®^®* .*« infinitum, which it will vifibly lead us 
cefs in infini- ^* 1 ^ 0 , if we ftiould allow,' that all Names could 
turn. defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, 

were ftill to be defined by another, Where at 
laft fhould we flop ? But I lhall, from the Nature of our Ideasj 
and the Signification of our Words, Qlew, why fame Names can 
and others cannot be defined^ and which ih^ are. 

What a De- ^ think, it is agreed, that a DefiMtion is 

{rmtioniu ^ nothing elfe, but the Jhewing the meaning of one 
^ * Word by feveral other not fynonimous Terms, The 

meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ftand 
for by him that ufes them ; the meaning of any Term is then 
(hewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the A^ind of the 
Speaker, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the View of 
another; and thus its Signification afeertained. This is the 
tmly Ufeand End of Definitions ; and therefore the only Mea- 
sure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

§• 7- ***"6 premifed, I fay, that the 

l ^ jZ Names of Slfhple Ideas, and thofe only, are in- 
w jr un tfina- defined. The Reafon whereof is 

this, 1 nat the ieveral Terms of a Definition, 


fignifying feveral Ideas^ they can all together by no means re- 
prefent an Idea^ which has no Compofition at all ; And there- 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the (hewing the 
meaning of one Word, by feveral others, not fignifying each the 
iamc thifig, can, in the Names pf Simple Ideasy have no place. 

Inftances ; §. 8. The not obferving this Difference in 

Motion, pur IdeaSj artd thfir Names, has produced tha^ 


eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eafy to be obferved 
in the Definitions they givc*us of fome few of thefe Simple Ideas. 
For as to the greateft part of them, even thofe Mailers of Defi- 
nitions were Min to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- 
poflibility t^ey found in it. What more exqiiiflte Jargon could the 
Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The Alt of a Being in 
Powify as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 
nal Man«*to whom it was nof already known, by its famous 
Abfurdity^ what Word it could ever be fuppofed to be 

the Explication of. If TuWyy ajktng a Dutchman what Bewee^nge 
was, (hould have receiv’d this Ex^ication in his o\|vn Language, 

that 
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that It was, AHus entis in petentid^ quatenus in futMtia ^ I afk whe* 
ther one can imagine he could thereby have underltood 
what the Word Beweeginge fignified, or have guelTcd what Idea 
a Dutthman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignify to 
another, when he ufed that Sound. 

9. Nor have the Modern Philofophcrs, wh6 have endea« 
voured to throw oft* the Jargon of the Schools, and fpcak intel- 
ligibly, much better fucceeded in defining Simple Ideas^ whether 
by explaining their Caufcs, or any otherwifc. ThtAtomiJis^ who 
define Motion to be a Pajfage from one Place to another^ WHat 
do they more than put one fynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Pajfage other than Motion ? And if they were afked 
what Pajfage was, How could they better define it than by 
Motion f For is it not at leaft as proper and fignificant, to fay, 
Pajfage is a Motion from one Place to another^ as to fay. Motion is 
a Pajfage^ &c. This is to tranflatc, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the fame Signification one for another j 
which, when one is better underftood than the other, may ferve 
to difeover what Idea the unknown ftands for ; but is very far 
from a Definition^ unlcfs we will fay, every Englijh Word in the 
Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word it anfwers, 
and that Motion is the Definition of Alotus. Nor will the fuc- 
eejfvue Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body^ to 
ihofe of another y which the CarUfians give us, prove a much bet- 
ter Definition of Motion, when well examined. 

§. 10. I'he An of Perfpicuous as far forth as perfpicu^ Light. 
puSy is another Penpatetick Definition of a Simple Idea \ 
which tho’ not more abfurd than the former of Motion^ yet be- 
trays its Ufeleflhefsand Infignificancy more plainly, becaufe Ex- 
perience will cafily convince any one, that it cani^t make the 
meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underftood by a blind Man : but the Definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firft fight fo ufclefs, becaufe it fcap6s this way of 
Trial. For this Simple Idea^ entering by the Touch as well as 
Sight, it is impoftible to (hew an Example of any one, who has 
no other way to get the Idea of Motion^ but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thofe who tell us, that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ftriking brilkly on theBottom of the 
Eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the Schools : but yet thefe 
Words, ever fo well underftood, would make tHe idea^ the 
Word Light ftands for, no more known to a Man that undcr- 
fksLnds it not before, than if one ihould tell' him, that Light was 
nothing but a Company of littfe Tennis-balls, v^hjeh Fairies all 
Day long ftruck with Rackets agaipft foyne Men’s Foreheads, 
^ whilft 
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whilft they paiTed by others. For granting this Explication of 
the thing to be true : yet the Idea of the Caufe of Lights if we 
bad it ever fo exadi:, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itfelf, as it is fuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure and Motion of a (harp Piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to caufe in us. For the Caufe 
of any Senfation, and the Senfation itfelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Senfe, are two Ideas ; and two Ideas fo different, and dif-« 
tant one from another, that no two can be more fo. And there- 
fore ihould Des Cartes's Globules ftrike ever fo long on the Re^ 
tina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena^ he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Lights or any thing approaching to 
it, though he urraerftood what little Globules were, and what 
ftriking on another Body was, ever fo well. And therefore the 
CaruJ^ns very well diftinguifb between that Light which is 
the Caufe of that Senfation in us, and the Idea which is pro- 
duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

Ideas §. II. Simple Ideas y as has been fhewn, are 
why undejina- only to be got by thofe Imprejfions Objedls them- 
ble farther ex- felves make on ouf Minds, by the proper Inlets 
plained. appointed to each fort. If they are not received 

this way, all the Words in the World, made ufe of to explain^ or 
Refine any of their NameSy will never he able to produce in us the 
Jdca it Jlands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas than of thofe very Sounds ; nor excite 
any in us, but by the voluntary Connexion which is known to 
be between them, and thofe Simple Ideasy which common Ufe 
bas made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwife, let him try if 
any words can give him the Tafte of a Pine- Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Relifh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So f&r as he is told it has a refemblancc with any Taftes 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by fenfible Objefls, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 
approach that Kefemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Defisiitiony but exciting in us other Simple 
deasy by their known Names ; which will be ftill very different 
troin the true Tafte of that Fruit itfelf. In Light and Colours, 
aqd all other Simple Ideasy it is the fame thing : For the Signi- 
ftcabon of Sounds, is not natural, but only impofed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Lighty or Rednefsy is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thofe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Lighty or Redy by itfelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expert that 
Sounds lbou|d be vifible, or Colours ai4dible y and to m^ke the 

Ears 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senfes. Which is all one aa 
to fay, that we might Tafte, Smell and See by the Ears: a 
fort of Philofophy worthy only of Sancho Panca^ who had the 
Faculty to fee Dulcinea by Hearfay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the fim- 
pie Idea which any Word (lands for, can never come to know 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatfoever put together, according to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senfes the proper Objed; 
and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ftudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about vifiblc Obje£fs, and made ufe of the Ex- 
plication of his Books and Friends, to underftand thofe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underftood what Scarlet fignificd. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? The blind Man 
anfwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juft fuch an 
Underftanding of the Name of any other fimple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made ufe of to explain it. 

§. 12. The Cafe is quite otherwife in complex The Contrary 
Ideal j which confifting of feveral fimple ones, Jhe^ed in com^ 
it is in the Power of Words, (landing for the Ideas, ly 
feveral Ideas^ that make that Compofition, to Inflames of a 
imprint complex Ideal in the Mind, which were ^ 
never there before, and fo make their Names 
be underfiood. In fuch Colle£lions of Ideai^ paffing under orve 
Name, Definition^ or the teaching the Signification of one Word, 
by feveral others, has place, and may make ui underjland the 
Namei of Things, which never came within the r^ch of our 
Senfes ; and frame Ideai fuitable to thofe in other Men’s Minds, 
when they ufe thofe Names : provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition (land for any fuch Ample Ideaiy which he to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the fVord Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Pi^ure cannot, his Senfes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which therc- 
tore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againll the Statuary ; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that bis 
was to be preferred, becaufe it reached farther, and even^ thofe 
who had loft their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it. The Painter agreed to refer himfelf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man ; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other ; he was firft led 
5 
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to the Statue) in which he traced with his Hands all the Line)-' 
ments of the Face and Body ; and with great Admiration, ap- 
plauded the Skill of the Workman. But being led to the Pic- 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Nofe, £sfr. 
as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Pidure on the Cloth) 
without finding any the leaft l)iftin<£tion ; Whereupon he 
cried out, that certainly that muft needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmanlhip, which could reprcfcnt to 
them all thofe Parts, where he could neither feel nor perceive 
any thing. 

13. He that {hould ufc the Word Rainbow to one w 1 h:> 
knew all thofe Colours, but yet had never feen that Phanomenon^ 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largcnefs, Pofition, and 
Order of the Colours, fo well define that Word, that it might 
be pcrfeftly utiderftood. But yet that Definition^ how exa6fc 
and perfe6t foever, would never make a blind Man underftand 
it \ becaufc feveral of the fimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being fuch as he never received by Senfation and Expe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 

§. 14. Simple Ideasy as has been (hewed, can 
only be got by Experience, from thofe Objects, 
which arc proper to produce in us thofe Percep- 
tions* When by this means we have our Minds 
itored with them, and know the Names for 
them, then we are in a condition to define^ and by 
Definition to underftand the Names of complex Ideas^ that are 
made up of them. But when any Term ftands for a fimple Idea^ 
that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impolTible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any 
Term itands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant that that Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
fame Idea^ which he has been accuftomed to, may make him 
underftand its Meaning. But in no Cafe whatfoever, is any 
Name, of any fimple tdea^ capable of a Definition, 

Fourthly^ §. 15. Fourthly^ But though the Names of 

Vames of fimple fimple Ideas have not the help of Definition to 
Ideas leaft determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 

doubtful, ^ot, but that they are generally Itfi doubtful and 

uncertain^ than thofe of mixed Mooes and Sulflances, Becaufe they 
Handing only for one fiinple Perception, Men, for the moft 
part, e^ily andperfeHly agree in their Signification : And there 
is little room for miftake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whiienefe is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obferved in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to mif- 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idta ; which, when 
he has quite lofl,- be is not apt to miftake the meaning of it, 
but perceives he underftands it not. There is neither a Multi- 
plicity of fimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 
Doubtfulnefs in the Names of mixed Modes : nor a fuppofed^ 
but an unknown real Effence, with Properties depending 
thereon, the precifc Number whereof are alfo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subftances. But on the 
contrary, in fimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 
known at once, and confifts not of Parts, whereof more or lefs 
being put in, the Idea may be varied, and fo the Signification 
of its Name be obfcure or uncertain. 

§. i6. Fifthly^ This farther may be obferved, Finhly^ Simple 
concerning fimple Ideas and their Names, that Icfeas^^-v<^^w 
they fiew AJcents in linea Predicamentali^ A/cent s'mhntSL 
(as they call it) from the lowefi Specie^ to the fum^ Prcdicamen- 
mum Genus. The Reafon whereof is, that the 
lowed Species being but one fimple Idea^ nothing can be left 
out of it, that fo the difference being taken away, it may agree 
with fome other thing in one Idea common to them both ; which 
having one Name is the Genus of the other two : v,g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common Appearance, and fo have one general 
Name; as RationalityWing left out of the complex Ideaof Man^ 
makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore, when to avoid unpleafant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both JVhite and Redj and feveral 
other fuch fimple Ideas, under one general Name, they have 
been fain to do it by a W ord which denotes only the Way they 
get into the Mind, For when IVhite, Red, and Yellow, are all 
comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it lignifies no 
more, but fuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
Sight, and haveEntrance only through the Eyes, And when they 
would frame yet a more general I erm, to comprehend both 
Colours and Sounds, and the like fimple Ideas, they do it bjTa 
Word that fignifies all fuch as come into the Mind only by ono 
Senfe : And fo the general Term polity, in its ordinary Accept 
tation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and tan- 
gible ^alities, with DiltindionfromExtenfion, Number, Mo«« 
tion, Pleafure, and Pain, which make Impreffions on the Mind, 
and introduce tbe\r Ideas by more Senfes than ppe, 

§. 17. Sixthly, The Names of fimple Ideas, Sixthly, Namet 
Subftances and mixed Modes,.^ have alfo this fimple Ideis 
difference : That thofe §f saixid Modet ilaod fiand/erld^zM 

for 
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mt at {Jl arti^ for Ideas perfeStly ariitrary : ThoCe ef Sui^atuei 
ttOp. are not pcrfeflly fo : but r^er t» a Pattern,, though 

with fomt Latitude : and thofe of ftmple Ideas are petfedly taken 
from the Exiftence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we (hall fee in the following Chapters. 

The Names of Ample Modes differ little from thofe of Am- 
ple Ideas. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations, 


^hey fiandfor 
ahftraB ldeas> 
at other gene* 
ted Ndmto 


Names of mixed Modes being 
general, they ftand, as has been 
mewn, for Sorts or Species of 
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Things, each of which has its peculiar ElTence* 
The Eflenccs of thefe Species alfo, as has 
been (hewed, are nothing but the abftradl Ideas in the Mind^ 
to which the Name is annexed* Thus far the Names and Ef- 
fences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas : But if we take a little nearer furvejr 
of them, we (hall find that they have fomething peculiar, 
which perhaps may deferve our Attention. 

§. 2. The firft Particularity I (hall obferve 
in them is, that the abftradf Ideas^ or, if you 
pleafe, the EiTences of the feveral Species of 
mixed Modes are made by the Vnderjianding^ where- 
in they differ from thofe of fimple Ideas: in 
which fert, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives fuch as are prefented to it, by the real Exiftence 
of the Things operating upon it* 

Setondlj, made ^ §*. 3- J".*® «« ' 

arbiiraray,ani Species of mned Modes, are not o^y made hy fSsa 
•without Pai* Mind, but made very arbttranlyj made with- 

terns. out Patterns, or reference to any real Exift- 

ence. Wherein they diftcr from thofe of Sub- 
ftances, which carry with them the Suppofition of fome real 
Being, from which they arc taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its comnlex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiftence of Things exa£Uy. 
It unites and retains certain Colledlions, as fo many diftindi 
Specifick Idtas^ whilft others, that as often occur in Nature, 

and 
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jire as piainlv funded by outward Things^ fNifs liegl^fled 
without particular Natncs or Specifications. Nor does the 
Mind, in thefe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ueat ot 
Subftanccs, examine them by the real Exifience of Things i 
or verify them by Patterns, containing Aicb peculiar Compofi* 
tions in Nature: To know whether his Idia of Aduluny^ or 
ufty be rights will a Man feek it any where amongft Things 
cxifting P Or is it true, becauib any one has been Witnefs to 
fuch an Adion ? No : But it faflces here, that Men have put 
together fuch a ColleSion into one complex /dre, that makes 
the Arcbityp*^ and Specifick /dm, whether ever ahy fuch Aea 
tion were committed in rtrum nature or no. 

4. To underftand this aright, we muft 
confider whirein this making if theft cimplex dint* 

Ideas conMs\ and that is not in the making 
any new idta^ but patting together thofe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does thefe three Things : Firft, It 
chufea a certain Number. Secondly, I^ives them Connect 
tion, and makes them into one Idta. Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind prbceeds 
in thefe, and what Liberty it takes in them^ we (hall eafily ob^ 
ferve^ hdw thefe EiTences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
the Workmanfliip of the Mind } and confequently^ that the 
Species themfelves are of Mens making. 

§. 5. No body can doubt, but that thefe Ideat Ewdemfyar^ 
of mixed Modes, are made by a Yoluntary CdU hitrant intbtA 
lediion of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, tenheferetlt 
who will but refleS, i^at this fort of complex Exifitnte* 
ideas may be made, abitra£ted, and have Names 
given them ; and fo a Species be conftituted before any pns^ 
individual of that Species ever eXifted. Who can doubt hat 
the Ideas of SacriUge or Adukerj^ might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them and fo thefil 
Species of mixed Modes be conftituted, before either of them 
was ever committed \ and might be as well difeourfed of, and 
reafoned about, and as certain Truths dtfcoveipd of^them^ 
whilft yet they had no Being but iti the Uruferftanditig, as Well 
as now, that they have button frequently a real Exiflencei 
Whereby it is plain, how much thefirts if mixed Modes mre ifo 
Creatures of tbo Underjlanding^ where they have a Being ta 
fubfervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, aa 
when they really exift : And we cannot doubt, but Law*ma* 
kers have oftm made Laws about Species of Afiions^ whkli 

VoL. IK D were 
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vrtrt only the Creatures of their own Underftaodin^ : Bcltig9 
that had no other Exigence, but in their own Minds, And, 1 
think, no body can deny, but that the Refurri£tion was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exifted. 

§. 6. To fee how arbitrarify ihefi EJfinces of 
Infiances ; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need* 
Murder^lncefi^ but take a view of almoft any of them* A little 
Stabbing. looking into them, will fatisfy us, that it is 
the Mind, that Combines federal fcattered in-^ 
dependent Ideas^ into one complex one ; and by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the EiTence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itfelf by any Coifne£lion they have 
in Nature. For what greater Conneaion in Nature, has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea Of a Sheep, with Killing ; that 
this is made a particular Species of Adion, fignified by the word 
Murder \ and the other not ? Or what nearer Union is there in 
Nature, between the Idea^ of the Relation of a Father^ with 
Killingi than that of a Son, or Neighbour^ that thofe are 
combined into one complex Idea^ and therel^ made the £f- 
fence of the diftindt Species Parricide^ whilft the other makes no 
diftinfl Species at all ? But though they have ihadc Killing a 
Man’s Father or Mather, a diftindt Species from Killing his 
Son, or Daughter j yet in fomc other Cafes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother ; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the fame Species, as in that 
of Ine^* Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas^^ fuch as it finds convenient ; whilft others 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left loofe 
and never combined into one Idea^ becaui'e they have no need 
of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connexion to a certain Number of Ideas^ 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, thatv 
others that it leaves out : Why clfe is the Part of the Weapon, 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diftin£t Species called Stabbing^ and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out ? I do not fay this is done 
without Reafon, as we (hall fee more by and by ; but this I 
fay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purfuing 
its own ends ; and that therefore thefe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Woskmanlhip of the Underftanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that, for the moft part, in the framing 
thefe Ideas<% the Mind fearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the real Exiftence of things } but 
fuch together, as may beft ferve its own Purpofes, with- 
5 out 
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ilut tying ttfelf to a precifisJniitatioxi of any thidg. that really 
exifts. 

§. 7 . Butrthough tbcfc complex Ideas or £/• 
fences of mixed ModeSj depend on' the Mind, and ButJUllfuhfir^ 
are made by it with great Liberty } yet they are to the end 

not made at randoHty and Jumbled together with- of Language. 
out any leafon at all. Though thefe complex 
Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
fuited to the End for which s^b&rnSk^ Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations itkade of Ideas ^ that* are loofe 
enough, and have as little Union in theoirdvos^ as feveral 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Conneftion that com- 
bines them into one Idea ; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
Language. The ufe of Language is, by (hort Sounds to fignify 
with eaie and dirpatch general Conoeptionsj wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alfo a great 
Variety of independent /deas collef^ed into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to fuch Combinations as they had occa* 
fion to mention one to another. Thofe they have combined 
into diftlniEl complex Ideas, and eiven names to; whilft others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left loofe and unre- 
garded, For, to go no farther than human Aflions themfelvcs, 
if they would make diftinft abftraCt Ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obferved in them, the Number muft be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over- 
charged to little Purpofe. It fuffices, that Men make and name 
fo many complex Ideas qf thefe mixed Modes, as th^ find 
they have occafion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occur- 
rence of their Affairs, If they join to the Idea of Killing, the 
l^a o( Father or Mother, and lb make a diftin<51 Species from 
killing a Man’s Son, or Neighbour, it is becaufe of the dif- 
ferent Heinoufnefs of the Crime, and the diftincl Puniflimcnt 
is due to the murdering a Man’s Father or Mother, different 
from what ought to be infiidted on the Murder of a Son or 
Neighbour ; and therefore they find it ncceflary to njeniion it 
by a diftiniS Name, which is the end of making that diftima 
Combination. But though the Ideas of Mother and daughter, 
are fo differently ^eated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
that the one is joined with-it to make a difiina abAraiSI Idea 
with a Name, and fo a diftina Species, and the other not ; yet, 
in refpedt of carnal Knowledge, they are, both , taker! in under 
Ince/i : and that ftili for the fame convenience ofe^prefling uor 
dcr one Name, and reckoning of one Species, fuch unclean 
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Mixtures IS have a peculiar turpitude b^ond othera ; and this 
Id avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Defcriptions. 

i* 8. A moderate Skill in AffermA Languages^ 

0“ of ‘i* Truth of this, it 
H^§rZ ofH^ ocuift fo obvious to -obfervc great ftorc of 
oyer/t Imguat* in Mi Language, which have mt any 

gaarcaProof. that anfimr them in anether* Which plainly 
Ihews, that thofe of one Country, by their 
Cuftom and Manner of Life, have found occaiion to n\ake 
feveral complex Ideat»y and ^ve Names to them, which others 
never colledied iAto fpecihek Ideat, This could not have 
happened, if thefe Species were the fteady Workmanfhip of 
Nature $ and not Collections made and abftradtd by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com- 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that aitfwer them in the Spch- 
nijh or Italian^ no (canty Langiiaps > much lefs, I think, could 
any one tranflace them into t^ Catrihhee*, or Wejioe Tongues ; 
And the Verfura of the Remans or Cerban of the have 
no Words nn other Languages to anfwer them : The Reafon 
whereof is plain, from what has been faidr Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exaAly com- 
pare difierent Languages, we (ball find that though they have 
Words, which in Tranflatrons and Dictionaries, are fuppofed 
Co an^er one another ; yet there is fcarce one of ten, amongft 
the Names of complex Jeteas^ efpecially of mixed Modes,, 
tiiat (tands for the fame preciie tdea^ which the Word does 
that in Dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no Ideas 
more common, and lefs compounded, than the Mcafures of 
Time, Exten(ion, and Weight ; and the Latin Names Hora^ 
Pes^ Libra^ are without Difficulty rendered by the Englijh 
Names, Heur^ Feot^ and JPssnn/^But yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the Ideas a Reman annexed to thefe Latin 
Names, were very far different from thofe which an EngUJh^ 
man exprefTes by thofe Enghfi ones* And if either of thefe 
ihould make ule of the Mcafures that thofe of the other Lan- 
guage d(c(igncd by their Names, he would be quite out in hts 
account. Thefe axe too fenfible Proofs* to be doubted \ and we 
(hall find this much more fo, in the Names of more abftraA 
and compounded- Ideas ; fuch as are the greateil: part of thofe 
which make up moral Difeourfes : Whole Names, when Men 
come curioirfly to compare with thofe they are tranflated into, 
in other Languages, they will find very few of them exadly 
to codeTpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 
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9. The Reafon why I take fit particular _ . « 
Notice of this* is, that we may not be miftaken 
about Gimra^ and Spm^s^ and their EJJinen^ 
as if they were Thin» reralaily and conitaatly ^mmicatiou. 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiftence in 
Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing elfe but an Artifice of the UnderAanding, for the ea» 
fier fignifying fuch CoIleAions of Ideaiy as it (hould often have 
occafion to communicate by one generd Term } under which 
diverfe Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abftra^ 
IdiCy might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi* 
cation of the Word Sptdis^ may make it found harfh to feme, 
that I lay, that the Spuies of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underftanding : yet I think, it can by no body be denied, 
that it is the Mind makes thofe abftrafi Complex to 

which fpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the Patterns, for forting and naming of 
Things, 1 leave it to be confidered, who makes the Bounda- 
ries of the Sort or Species i fince with me, S^cUs and Sort have 
no other Difference than that of a Latin and Englilh Idiom. 

§. 10. The near Relation that there is hetweem 
Species j Effencet^ and their general Homey at , 

Icaft in mtxed ModeSy will farther appear, when ^odes^outh 
weconfidcr, that it is the Name that feems to 
preferve thofe Effencesy and give them their laft- tiontoge/l^l 
ing Duration. For the Connexion between the and makes ^ a 
loofe Parts of thofe complex Ideasy being made Species. 
by the mind, this Union, which has no parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceafe again, were there not 
fomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from fcattering. Though therefore it be. the Xdind that 
makes the Colledion, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faft together. What a vaft' Variety of 
different Ideas^ does the Word Triwnphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species f Had this Name been never ip^ide, 
or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had Deferiptions of 
what palled in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 
holds'tliofe different Parts together, in the Unitv of one com- 
plex Idsay is that very Word annexed to it $ without which, 
the fevera) Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
pne thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had neyer been united into one complex Ideoy un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes^ the Unity neceflfary to any EfTence depends on the 
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Mind *, ^qd how much the Continuation and fixing of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Ufe annexed to it, 1 
l^ave to be toqiidered by thofe who look upon EJftnces and 
Speem as real eftablifhed Things ju Nature. 

§. 1 1. Suitable to this we find, that Mm^ /peaking of nixed 
Modes ^ jeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them^ but 
fuch as are fei out by Name: Becaufe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no fuch Species are taken 
Notice of, or ’fuppofed to be, unlefs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man’s having combined into one Idea fevera] 
loofe ones ; and by that Name^ giving a lading Union to the 
Parts, which wchIq otherwife ceafc to have any, as foon as the 
Mind laid by that abdra£): Idea^ and ceafed adually to think 
on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the 
Parts of that complex Idea have a fettled and parmanent Uni- 
on ; then is the EJJincey as it were, edablilhed, and the 
Species looked on as compleat. For to wh^t Purpofe (hould the 
Memory charge itfelf with fuch Compoficions, unlefs it were 
by Abftraftion to make them general ? And to what purpofe 
make them genera], unlefs it were, that they might have ge* 
fieral Namesy for the convenience of Difeourfe, and Communi- 
cation i I'hus we fee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a 
Hatchet, are looked on as no diftinf): Species of Aftion ; But 
if the Boiqt of the Sword firft enter the Body, it pafle? for a 
diftina Speciesy where it has a diftinfl Namcy as in England^ 
jn whofe Language it is called Stabbing: But in another (Coun- 
try, where it has not happened to be fpecified under a peculiar 
Piamcy it paffes not for a diftind Species. But in the Species of 
corporeal Subdances, though it be the Mind that makes th^ 
nominal EflTence : yet finLC tbofe IdeaSy which are combined 
in it, arc fuppofed to have an Union in Nature, whether th^ 
Mind joins them pr no, therefore thofe are looked on as 
flinS Speciesy ivithout any Operatipn of the Mind, cither ab- 
Of giving a Name to that complex Idea. 

§. 12. Conformable alfo to what has been 
For the On- fajJ concerning ific E/fences of the Species of 
^hals of mxed ftdxcd A/odeSy that they are Creatures of the 
lSiodes^2^elwk Undcrdanding, rather than the Works of Na- 
ture: Conformable, I fay, to this, we find. 
Names lead our Thoughts to the Mindy 
Bmas them to farther. When we fpeak of JuJliccy or 

^tb* H'ork- Gratiiudey we frame to ourfclves no Imagina- 
manfi.-tprfthe tion of any thing exiding, which we youlsl 
lluditfxkadeng^ conceive i but our Thoi^ghts terminate in the 
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abfiraA Ideas jof thofe Virtues, and look no farther; as they 
do, Hrhen we fpeak of a Horfe^ pr Jron^ whofe Specifick Ideas 
we confider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them- 
fcives, which afford the original Patterns of thofe Ideas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaft the moft confiderable Parts of them, 
which are moral Beings, we consider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind ; and to thofe we refer for the diftinguifh- 
ing of particular foings under Names. And hence 1 think 
it IS, That thefe EJfences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
^ a more particufar Name called Notions : as by a peculiar 
Ki^ht appertaining to the Underffanding. 

13. Hence fikewife we may learn, IPTy 
ihe complex Ideas of mixed Modes art commonly 
more compounded and decotnpoundedy than thofe of 
natural Su^ances. Bccaufc they being the 
Workmanmip of the Undcrftanding, purfuing 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- 
preffing in (hort thofe Ideas it would make 
known to another, does with great Liberty 
unite often into one abftraiSl Idea Things that zn tbeir Nature 
have no coherence ; and fo under one Term, bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name of Procejftony what a great mixture of Inde* 
pendent Ideas of Perfons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to exprefs by that one 
Name ? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances 
are ufually made up of only a fmall Number of iimplc ones ; 
apd in the Species of Animals, thefe two, viz. Shape and Voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal Effence. 

§. 14. Another thing we may obferve from 
what has been faid, is, that ihe Names of mixed 
Modes ah^ays fignify (when they have any de- 
termined Signincation) the real E fences of that 
Species. For thefe abftra<ft Ideasy being the 
Workmanfliip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 
jftence of Things, there is no Suppofition of any thing more 
Hgnified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea^ the 
Mind itfelt has formed, which is all it would have expreffed 
by it ; and is chat on which all the Prooerties of the Sfecit^s 
depend, and from which alone they all flow : and fo in thefe 
^hc real and nominal BJfenee is the fame ; which, of wh<it Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Tru^h, we 
^all fee hereafter. 
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pirf$£lly ' Becaufe there bein£ no Specie^ 

of thele ordinarily taken Notice but what 
have Names ; and thofe Sptcies^ or rather thejr fliTences, being 
mbftra£l complex made arbitrarily by the Mind, it i$ con<r 
vpnient, if not ncceflary, to know the Names, before on^ 
endeavour to frame thefe complex Ideas : unlefs a Man will fil) 
jlis j^ead with a Company of abflrai^ complex Jdeasy which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, buf 
to lay by and forget again. I confefs, that in the Beginning 
ofLanguages, it was neceflary to have the Ideoy before one 
gave it the Name : And fo it is ftill, where making a new 
complex Jdeeiy ope alfo, by giving it a new Name, makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for Jdeasy which Men have 
freq^uent Occafion to have, and communicate : And in fuch^ 
I 3 dk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before t^ey have their 
ideas ? What one of a thoufand ever fjrames the^ abftra£l Ideq 


§. 15. This alfo may ihew the Reafon« 
for the mg/? part the Names of tniaea 
Modes are foty before the Ideas they flana for are 


of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
|bem ? Ip fimple Ideas and Svibftanccs T giant it is otherwifej 
which being fuch IdeaSy as have a real Exiftence and Union itf 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are gpt ope before the other, as 
)t happens^ 

‘ P - - §. l6* What has been faid here of mixed 

bJnrJomw difFcrcncc applicable 

emibtsSubita Relations ; which fince every Man him- 

” ’ fejf may obferve, I may fpare myfcif the Pains 
to cnlar^ on : cfpecially, fince what I have here faid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poflibly he thought by fom« 
to pe much more than what fo flight a Sulrie^ required. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compals : But I was 
willing to flay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
pew, and a little out of the way, (lam fore it is one I though^ 
pot of, whpn I began to write,) That by fcarching it to the 
Bottom* apd turning it on every fide, fome Part or other migh^ 
picct with every one's Thoughts, and give occafion to the moft 
averfe, pr negligent, to reile^on a genera] Mifcarriage j which^ 
fbpugh pf great Confequence, is little taken Nptice of. When 
It IS confidered, what a Pother is made about EJfemos, and 
)ioW much all forts of Knowledge, Difeourfe, ana Converfa- 
doD| are pcllered apd by the carelefa and confufed 
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Ufe and Aftfilication of Words, it will perba^ be thought 
worth while thoroughly to ley it open. And I ihdl be pardon* 
ed if 1 have dwelt long on an. Aiguoaent, which I think there* 
fore needs to be inculcated } becaufe the Faults, Men are ufu* 
ally guil^of in this kind, are not only the gteateft Hindrances 
of true Knowledge ; but are fo well thoujgnt of, as to pafs for 
|t. Men would often fee what a fmell Pittance of Realbn and 
TruA, or poffibly none at all, is mixed udth thofe buf|ng Opi- 
nions they are fwelled with } if dtey would but look beyond 
fafliionabie Sounds, and obierve what_ Uuu are, or are not 
comprehended under thofe Words, with which they are fo 
armra at all foints, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them. I (hall imanne I have done feme fervice to Truths 
peace, «td Learning, u by any Enlareeinent pn this Su^ed, 
I can make Men r»eA on their own Ufe of Language } and 
give them Reafon to fufpeft, that ftnee it is frequent for others. 
It may alfo be poffible for them, to have fometimes very goml 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 
ry uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is 
not unreafopable for them to be wary herein themfelves, and 
not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this Defign therefore, I ihall go on, with what I have farther 
%o fay, concerning this matter. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Names of Su^ances, 

I. ^ 1 ^ ernam Nanut of SuMmuos, 

I as well as other General Terms, oommuf 

•R* fond for Sorts j which is nothing Names efSsit^ 
elfe but the being made Signs of fuch complex fioaetsftand 
Jdeast wherein feveral particular Subftances do, f"' 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and fignified by one Wame. I fay, do or might agree : for 
fhough there be but one Sun exifting in the World, yet the 
/drn of it being abftraaed, fo that more Subftances (if there 
y^re feveral) might each agree in it } it ip at much a Sort, as 
if there was as many Suns as there are &ars. They want not 
thrir Reafons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anfwpf the /dra the Name Sw ftands for, to one whq 
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were plaoefl in a due diflance i wbleh, by tbe may fliew 
ut how much thp Sorts, or, if you pleafe, Gmra and Sp^dis 
pf Thin^.(for thofe Latin Terms f^gnif^ to me no^more than 
l^e Engltjh Word S&rt) depeod-oU fuch CoIle(^iona of Ideas^ as 
Men luve made K^U^mot on the real Nature of Things: fince 
it is notimpollible, but that in Propriety of Speecb9 that might 
1^6' a Sun tp one, which is a Star, to another, 

§• 2. The meafure and boundary of each 
TheEffenea Sort, or EtfcieSy whereby it is conftituted that 
affach Sort particular Sort, and dilhnguifhed from others, 
/w ahfirmB that we call its EJfencey which is nothing but 
Idea. that alfftraSl Idea to which the Ji[me is ametced; 

$o that ,every thing contained in that Ideoj is 
cflential to that Sort. This, though it be .all the EJJinct of 
natural Subftaftccs that we know, or by which we diftinguifh 
them into Sorts ^ yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the mminal 
l^cncty to diftinguilh it from that real Conftitution of Sub^ 
ifances, upon .which depends this nominal Ejfencey and all the 
Properties of ^at Sort ; which therefore, as has been faid, may 
be called the rial Ejffincey v, g. the nominal Ejfencty of Goldy is 
that conoplex 14 m, the Word Qdd (lands for, let it be, for in- 
stance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuii- 
ble and fixed. But the real EJfmce is the Confticution of the 
infenfible Parts of that Body, on which thofe Qualities, and 
gll the other Properties of Gold depend. How far thefe two 
are diflferent, though they are both called EJJenccy is obvious, 
at firft fight, to dilcover. j 

§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 
The nominal tion, with Senfe and Rcafon, joined to a Body 
and real EJfence of a certain Shape, be the complex IdeOy X,o 
different. which I, and others, annex the Name Many 

and fo be the nominal Effence of the Species fo 
called ; yet nobody will fay, that that complex Idea is the 
real Effince and Source of all tfiofe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thofe (^alities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 

S lex Zfm, is lomething c^uite difPerent : And h^d we fuch a 
[nowledge of that Con(l|tution of Many fpm which his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senfation, and Reafoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his fe regular Shape depends, as ’tis 
poffible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, wc (hould 
have a qufte other Idea of his EJJencey than what now is 
cbntainea in our Definition of that^rnV^, be it what it wilj' : 
And our Idea of apy individual Mm vvoMld be as lar diflbrenc 
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fcom what it now is, a& is his who knows all the Springs and 
Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 
at Strajburg^ from that which a gazing Countryitvan has of 
it, who barely fees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ftrike, and obferves only fotne of the outward Appear- 
ances. 


§. 4. That in the ordinary Ufe of « 3 . - 

the Word, relates to Sorts^ and that it iseonfi- 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as 
they are ranked into Sorts ^ appears from hence : 

That take but away the abftra£): Ideasy by which we fort In* 
dividuals, and rank them under common N^mes, and then 


the thought of any thing ejfential to any of them, inftantly 
vanifhes : we have no Notion of the one, without the other : 


which plainly (hews their Relation. It is neceiTary for me to 
be as 1 am ; GOD and Nature has made me fo : 3ut there 


is nothing 1 have is eflential to me. An Accident, or Difeafe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape 5 a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reafon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexv leave neither Setife, nor Underftanding, no, nor 
Life. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more 
and better, or fewer and worfe Faculties, than I have : and 


otheis may have Reafon and Senfe in a Shape and Body very 
different from mine. None of thefe are eflential to the one. 


or the other, or to any Individual whatfoever, till the Mind 
refers it to fome Sort or Species of Things ; and then prefent- 
ly, according to the abftradf Idea of that Sort, fometbing is 
found eJfentiaU Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that, as foon as he fuppofes pr fpeaks of Ejfential^ 
the Confideration of fome Species^ or the complex Idea^ fig- 
|iified by fome general Name, comes into his Mind : lAnd it is 
^n reference to that, that this or that Quality is faid to be 
0intiaL So that if it be afked, whether it be effintial tp 
me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reafon i 
I no ; no more than it is effential to this white thinjg I 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man^ and to have the Name 


Mon given it, then Reafon is efftnital to it, fuppofing Reafon 
to be a Part of the complex Idea^ the Name Man ftands for; 
as it is ejfential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 
will give It the Name TreatUej and rank it under ihzt tipecies. 
So that ejfential and not ejjential^ relate only to our 
Ideasy and the Nanus annexed to tbem\ which amounts to no 
por^ tbiv, 1 whatever particular Thing has pot an it 
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thole Qatlitiety which are contained in the ahllraft Idea^ 
vrhich an^ general Term ftands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Spictiij nor be called by that Name, fince that abftrad 
is the very Effince of that Species. 

§. 5* Thus if the Idea of Body^ with fome People, be bare 
Extenfion or Space, then Solidity is not ejfensial to Body : If 
others make the Idea^ to which they give the Name Body^ to 
be Solidity and Extenfion, then Solidity is eflential to Be^» 
That therefore, and that alone is confidered as effintial^ 
which makes ft Part the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 
fiands foTy without which no 'particular thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
are in Iron^ but wanted Obedience to the Loadftone ; and 
iKrould neither be drawn by it, nor receive Diredion from it, 
would any one queftion, whether it wanted any thing effesUial? 
It would be abfurd to'aflc. Whether a thing really exifting 
wanted any thing ejfential to it : Or could it be demanded. 
Whether this made an effential or fpecifick Difference or no 5 
jSnee we have no other meafurc of ejfential or fpecifick but our 
abftn^ Ideas f And to talk of fpeci&k Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly, For I would aik any one, What is fufiicient to 
make an effential Difference in In aturp, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, withont any r^ard baid to fome abftraft Idea^ 
which is looked upon as the EflSnee and Standard of a Species ? 
All fnch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, parti- 
cular Beings, confidered barely in themfelves, will found to 
have all their Qualities equally ffiential\ and every thing, in 
each Individual, will be clTential to it, or which is more, noT 
thing at i\l. For though it may be reafonable to aik, Whether 
pbeying the Magnet, be efifenttal to Iron f yet, I think, it is 
« very improper and infigniheant to aik, Whether it be ejfential 
%o the paixicular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, withouf 
confidering it under the Name Jron^ or as bcii^ of a certain 
Bpeciis t And if, as has been faid, our abftrad Ideasy which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species^ 
nothing, can be ejfential but what is contained in thofe Ideas. 

6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real EJfence^ di«> 
ftind in Subftances, from thofe abftrad Ideas of them, which 1 
pall Aeir nominal ^ence. By this real EJfence^ I mean, that 
real Conftitution or any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thole Properties, that are combined in, and are conftantly 
found to co-cxift with the nominal EJfence s that particular 

Conftitur’"*'' 
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CoAftitution which every Thing h»s within itfelf^ without any 
Relation to any thing without it. But even in thia 

Senfe, nlatis u a S&U fuppofes a Speaes: For being that 
real Conftitution, on which the Properties depend, it nece^<* 
rily fuppofes a fort of Things, Properties belonging^ only to 
Species^ and not to Individual; Suppofing the nominal 
Silence of GM to be a Body of fuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with^ MalleabUky and Fufibility, the rW Effhm it 
that Conftitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theie Qua«- 
lities, and their Union, depend ; and is alfo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in A(im Rigia^ and other Properties accompanying 
that complex Idia. Here are EJJinus and Prop$niet^ but au 
upon Suppoficion of a Sort, or general abftrad Uia^ which it 
confider*d at immutable; but there as no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of thefe Q^nilities are fo annexed, as to 
be ijfintial to it, or infeparable from it. That which is 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : 
But t^e away the Confideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of fume abftraA /dre, and then there is nothing necef- 
ia^ to it, nothing infeparable from it. Indeed, as to the 
Effiruii of Subftances, we only fup^fe their Mng, without 
precifely knowing what they are^ cut that which annexes 
them ftill to the Spiciet is the nominal Eflcnce, of which they 
are the fuppofed foundation and Caufe. 

§. 7. The next thing to be oonfidered is, by . . 

which of thofe EJfinca it is, that Suhjiances are 
determined into Sorts, er Species ; and that, it is Species* 
evident, is by the nomnal EJjenu. For it is that ^ 
alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, fignifies. 
It is impoffible therefore, that any thing (hould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
Ideaf which that Name is defigned as a Mark for ; which is 
that, as has been (hewn, which we call the nmitud EJJincim 
Why do we fay, This is a Herfe^ and that a Mute ; this ia an 
Animal^ that an Herb f How comes any particular thing to be 
of this or that Sort, but becaufe it has that nemhal MAnee^ or, 
which is all one, agrees to that abftraS /drn, that Name ie 
annexed to ? And I dclire any one bt«^t to refleft on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or fpeaks any of thofe, or other Names 
of Subftances, to know what Sort of EJfenas they ftaod for. 

^ S. And that the Species ef Things to us^ are boa 

the ranking them under diflinQ Nasnes^ aecors^ to tho eom^ 
pten Ideas in us i and not according to precife^ diftind real 
BJ^enm in tbem^ is pUin from hence, That we find many of 
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tll6 I^hriduais that ^re * ranked into one Sort» •called by ond 
common Name, and To received as being of one Species^ have 
yet depending on their real Conftitutions^ as far dif^ 

ferenc one from another, as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ fptcifitMp. This, as it is eafy to be obferved 
by all, who h^ve to do with natural Bodies •, fo Chymifts efpe- 
cially are often, by fad Experience, convinced of it, when 
they, fometimes in vain, feek for the fame Qualities in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. .For though they are Bodies of the fame Species^ 
having the fame nominal Ejfencey under the fame Name; yet 
do they often, upon fevere ways of Examination, betray Qi^li^ 
ties fo different one from another, as to fruftrate the Expe^a- 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymifts. But if Things were 
dlftinguifhed into Species^ according to their real Eflences, it 
would be as impoflible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subftances of the fame Species^ as it ts to find difte- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Trikngles. 
That is properly the Effince to us, which determines every 
particular to this or that Cbjfu $ or, which is the fame Th.ing, 
to this or that general Name : and what can that be elfe, but 
that abftra£t Idea to which that Name is annexed ? and fo has, 
in truth, a Reference, not fo much to the Being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. 

9 * Nor indeed can tve rank, and fort 
Not the reed T!‘hmg$^ and confequcntly (which is the end of 
EJencff <which forting) denominate them ly their real Ejfences^ 
<we know not. becauTe we know them not. Our Faculties carry 

us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ftindion <>f Subftances, than a Colledion of thofe fenfible Ideas 
which we obferve in them; which however made with the 
greateft Diligence and Exafinefs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conftitution, from which 
thofe Qualities flow, than, as I faid, a Countryman’s Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at StraJburgj 
whereof he only fees the outward Figure and Motions. There 
is not fo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moft enlarged*Underftanding. Though the familiar 
Ufe of Things about us, take offbur Wonder ; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 
tread <Mi, or the Iron, we daily handle, we prefently find, we 
know not their Make ; and can give no Reafon of the different; 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conftiiu- 
tion, nrhcrcoA their Properties depend^ is unknown to us. For 

to 
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tb go no farther than the grdifeft and inoft^6b<^iou9 we can 
imagine amo/igft them, What k that Texttircof Parts, that 
reaJ EJfmciy that makes Lead' Antimoi^ fnfible ; Wood 
and Stones not ? What makes Lead and Ironf malteabie ; Anti- 
mony and Stones not f And yet how infinitely thefe Come fliort 
of the fine Contrivances, and iinconceiveaMe r^a/ Effenm of 
Plants or Animals, everv one knows. The Wotkmanfhip of 
the all-wife and powerftil God, in the^ gre^ Fabrick the 
Univerfe, and every part thereof, farther excOeds the Capacity 
and Comprefaenfion of the moft inquifitive and intelligent Man,' 
than the belt Contrivance of the moft ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moft ignorant of rational Creatures. There- 
fore we in vain pretend to rangeThings into Sorts, and difpofe 
them into certain ClaiTes, under Names, by their r« 7 / Effmees^ 
that arc fo far from our Difeovery or Comprehenfion. A blind 
Man may as ioon fort Things 1:^ their Colours ; and he that has' 
loft his Smell, as well diftinguim a Lilly and a RofC by their O- 
dours, as by thofe internal Oonftitutions which hdlnows not. 
He that thinks he can diftinguiOi Sheep and Gokts by their 
real Efjenca^ that are unknown to him, may be pleafed to try 
his Skill in thofe Species^ CaUed Cajftdwary^ and ^erechimbio j 
and by their internal real Effmm^ determine the Boundaries of 
thofe &pec%is^ without knowing the complex Idea of fcrifihic 
Qualities, that each of thofe mmes ftand for in the Countries 
where thofe Animals are to be found. 

§. 10 Thofe therefore who have been taught, _ , 

that the feveral Species of Subftances had their 
diftin£l internal JkbJlantial Forms i and that it 
was thofe Forms which made the DiftinAion of 
Subftances into their true Species and Genera^ • 
weie led yet farther out of the W-ay, by having their Minds 
fet upon truitlefs Enquiries after fubjianttal Forpis^ Wholly un- 
intelligible ; and whereof we have icarce fo much as any ol^ 
feure or confufed Conception in general. 

§. II. That our ranking and dijlingmjhing 
natural Sul^dnees inU Species, conjifls in the That the w- 
nominal Ejfences the Mind makes, and not in the minal Efinee is 
rial Ejfences to be found in the Things them^ thereby * 

fel ves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. ^ 

For the Mind getting, only by refleding on its / 

nwn Operations, thofe fimple Ideas which it 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no ^ 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 
.hofe Operations, it finds in itfelf, to a fort of Beings, with- 
out 



out Coafider^tipn of Matter* And tvcn the moft advanc^ 
Notion we have of God^ is but attributing the fame Ample 
Aboi which we have got fropa RefleAiop on what we find \n 
Oarfelvcs, and which we conceive to have more Perfe&ion in 
them, than would be in their abfence ; attributing^ I fay, thofe 
fimple Ideas tp him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having got 
from refledina on ourfelves, the Idea of Exifience^ Knowledge, 
Power, and PTeafure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want ; and the more we have of each, the better \ 
joining all thefe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex idea of an Eternal, Omnifcient, Omnipo^ 
tent, infinitely Wife, and Ha]my Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels \ yet we know 
not bow to frame diftin^I fpccifick Ideas of them ; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiftence of more Species than one of 
Spirits, is impoifible; but becaufe having no more fimple 
Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Be- 
ings, but only thofe few taken from ourfelves, and from the 
Aaions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted^ 
and moving feveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwife 
diftingttilh in our Concepcions the feveral Species of Spirits, 
one nom another, but by attributing thofe Operations and 
Powers, we find in ourfelves, to ^em in a higher or lower 
Degree ; and fo have no very diftind fpecifick Ideas of Spi** 
rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thole other Ideas with Infinity \ to the ocher 
Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GOD and them in ovx Ideas, put any difference by 
any Number of fimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infini^. All the particular Ideas 
of Exiftence, Knowledge,. Will, rower, and Motion, 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoft we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firft 
Being ’, who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
feal Excellency ^ his Nature, firom the nigheft and perfe£teftf 
of all created Beings, than the greateft Man, nay, pureft Se- 
caph, is from the moft contemptible part of hotter; and 
confequendy muft infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
Handings can conceive of him. 

Whereof there impoffible to conceive, nor 

are prohahh repugnant to Reafon, that there may be many 
wtm£erle/tSpe^ Busies ef Spirits, as much feparated ard di- 
em. verfified 
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vcrflfidd one from another, by diftin£l Properties, wberfeof wcJ 
)iave no fbkas^ as the Species of fenflble Things are ai{lin-< 
guifiied one from another, by (^ahties, which we know, and 
obferve in them.^ That there mould be more Species of in- 
telligent Creatures above us, than there are of fenlible and 
hiateria] below us^ is probable to me from hence ; That in jail 
the Vifible corporeal World, we fee no Chafms, or Gaps, All 
quite down from us, the Defcent is by eafy Steps, and a coni- 
tinned feries of Things, that in each Remove differ very little 
one from the other. There arc Fifties that have Wings, ihaft 
are not Stfangers to the airy Region : and there arc fome Birds^ 
that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whofe Blood is cold as 
Fifties, and their Flefti is fo like in tafte, that the fcrUpuloUs are 
allowed them on Fifli-days. There are Animals fo near of kia 
both to Birds and Beafts, that they are in the middle between 
both : Amphibious Animals link the Terreftrial and Aquatick 
together ; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoifts have 
the warm Blood and Entiails of a Hog ; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There are 
fome Brutes, that feem to have as much Knowledge and Rca- 
fon, as fome that are called Men : and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are fo nearly joined^ that if you will take the 
loweft of one, and the hicheft of the other, there will fcarce 
be perceived any great difference between them ; and fo oa 
till we come to the loweft and the moft inorganical Parts of 
Matter; wc (hall find every where, that the feveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoft ixifenfible De- 
grees. And, when We confider the infinite Power and Wifdom 
6f the Maker; we have Reafon to think, that jt is fuitable td 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerfe, and the great De-» 
fign and infinite Goodnefs of the Architedl, that the bpecies of 
Creatufes ftiould alfo, by gentle Degrees, afeend upward front 
us toward his infinite Perfeflion, as we fee they gradually dc- 
Fcend from us downwards : Which, if it be probable, have 
S^eafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more Species of 
i^reatures above us, than there are beneath ; we being in De- 
crees of Perfeiftion, much more remote from the Infinite Bcln® 
»f GOD, than we are from the loweft State of Being, and 
hat which approaches ncareft to nothing. And yet of all thofe 
liftinft Species; for the ReafonS above faid, we have no clear 
iftinA I^as. 

§. 13. But to return to the Species of Cor- ThemnUnal^- 
oreal Subftances. If I Ihould a(k any one whe- fence that the 
her Ice and Water were two diftinS Species of ^peaestprowJ 
VoL. Ill K Thingsi 
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frm Water Things, I doubt not but I (hould be anfwrcrcd 
and he. in the Affirmative : And it cannot be denied, 

but he that fays, they are two diftinA Species, is in the right. 
But if an Engltjhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never 
feen nor heard ot Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water he put in his Bafon at Night, in a great part froa^en 
in the Mornings and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
Should call It hardened Water j I aft, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water t And, I think it 
would be anfwered here. It would not be to him a new Spe^ 
eies, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a di- 
ftinft Sj>ecies, from the fame jelly fluid and warm ; or than 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diftmdt Species from hard 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be fo, it is 

f lain, that our dtJiinU Species are nothing but diJiinU complex 
deas, with dijiinll Names annexed to them. It is true, every 
Subftance that exifis, has its peculiar Conftitution, whereon 
depend thofe fenfible Qualities, and Powers, weobferve in it: 
But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 
forting them under feveral Titles, is done by us, according to 
the Ideas that we have of them : Which tho’ fufficient to di- 


ftinguifh them by Names \ fo that we may be able to difeourfo 
of them, when we have them not prefent before us •, yet t 
we fuppofe it to be done by their real internal Conftitutions, 
and that Thinp exifting arc diftinguilhed by Nature into 
Species, by real EJfences, according as we diftinguifh them in« 
to Species by Names, we (hall be liable to great Miftakes. 

14. To diftinguilh fubftantial Beings into 

Difficulties Species, according to the ufual Suppofition, 
etgainJHa cer- that there arc certain precife EJJences or Forms 
tain Number of of Things, whereby all the Individuals exift- 
real EJfhices^ ing, are by Nature diftinguilhed into Species, 
thefc Things arc neceffary : 

^15. Firjl, To be affured, that Nature, in the Produftioo 
of Things, always defigns them to partake of certain reflated 
eftabliihed EJfences, which are to be the^Models of all Things 
to be produced. This, in that crude Senfe it is ufually pn> 
pofed, would need fome better Explication^ before it can 
folly be alien ted to. 

§• 16. Secondly, It would be neeeflary to know, whether 
Nature always attains that EJfence, it defigns in the Produc* 
lion of Things. The irregular and monftrous Births, that in 
divetfe forts of Animals have been obferved, will always give 
us rcafon to doubt of one,, or both of thefe.^ 

I f 17. 
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17. ‘thirMjy It oaght to be determined, whether thofe 
Wc call Monjltrs be really a dittindl Species^ according to the 
fcholaftick Notion of the Word Species ; fince it is certain, that 
every thing that exifts, has its particular Conftitution : And 
yet we find, that fome of thefe monftrous Productions, have 
few or none of thofe Q^ialities, which are fuppofed to refuJt 
from and accompany the Eflence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Defccnt, 
they feem to belong. 

§. 18. Fourthly^ The real EJfences of thofe 
Things, which we diftinguifti into Species, and nominal 

as fo diftinguiflied we name, ought to be ^encesofSuh^ 
known 5 /. e, we ought to have Ideas of them, 

But fince wc are ignorant in thefe four Points, -{t 
the fuppofed real Ejfences of Things Jland us not in ^ 

Jlead for the diflinguijhing Suhjiances into Species. 

§. 19. Fifthly^ The only imaginable help in this Cafe would 
be, that having framed perfed complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different real Eflences, we feould 
thereby diftinguifli them into Species. But neither can this be 
done 5 for being ignorant of the real Eflence iiftlf, it is impof- 
fible to know all thofe Properties that flow from it, and are fo 
annexedwto it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eflence is not there, and fo the thing 
is not of that Species. Wc can never know what are the pre- 
cifo Number of Properties depending on the real EflenLC of 
Goldj any one of which failing, the real Eflence of Gold, and 
confequcntly Gold, would not be there, unlefs we knew the 
real Eflence of Gold itfelf, and by that determined that Species.. 
By the Word Gold here, I mufl: be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of Matter j v. g. the laft Guinea that^was 
coined. For if it (fiould ftand here in its ordinary Significatioa 
for that complex Ideay which I or any one elfe calls Gold ; 
r- e. for the nominal Eflence of Gold, it would be Jargon : fo 
hard is it to (hew the various Meaning and Imperfedtion of 
Words, when we have nothing elfe but Words to do it by. 

§. 20. Bv all which it is clpr. That our diflinguijhing Suh^ 
lances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
E^ncesi nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 
iSly into Species, according to the internal effential Differences. 

§. 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we ft «/ /* 
lave need of general Words, tho' we know not -CoUeihm at 
he real Eflences of Things ; all wc can do, is to our Name 
ollcft fuch a Number of fimple IdeaSy as by fianis for, 

£ 2 Examt- 
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^amination, we find to be united together in Thinga exJff- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Which tho* it 

be not the real Effence of any Subftance that cxifts, is yet tie 
Jpecifick EJfence^ to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with It ; by which we may at leaft try the Truth of thefo 
nominal EJfemes. For Example, There be that fay, that the 
EJfence of Body is Extenfion : If it be fo, we can never miftake 
in putting the Effence of any thing for the Thing itfelf. Let 
us then in Difeourfe put Extenfion for Body: and when we 
would fay, that Body moves, let us> fay that Extenfion moves^ 
and fee how it will look. He that fliould fay, that one Exten- 
fion by impulfe moves another Extenfion^ would, by the bare 
Exprcffion^ fufficiently fliew the Abfurdity of fuch a Notion. 
The EJJence of any thing, in refpeft of us, is the whole com- 
plex Idta^ comprehended and marked by that Name ; and in 
Subftances, befides the fevcral diftinft nmplc Ideas that make 
them up, the confufed one of Subftance,, or of an unknown 
Support and Caufc of their Union, is alwavs a part ; and there- 
fore the EJfence of Body is not bare Extenjtony but an extended 
folid thing ; and fo to fay an extended lolid thing moves, or 
impels another, n all one, and as intelligible as to lay Body 
moves or impels, Likewife to fay, that a rational Animal ia 
capable of Converfation, is all one, as to (ay, a Man. But no one 
will £ay. That Rationality is capable of Converfation, becaufe it 
makes not the whole EJfence^ to which we give the Name Man, 

§. 22. There arc Creatures in the World that 
have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
Language, and Rcafon. There arc Naturala 
amonuft us, that have perfedly our Shape, but 
want Reafon, and fome of them Language too* 
There arc Creatures, as 'tis faid, (Jit fides penes , 
Authorem^ but there appears no Contradidion 
that there Ibould be fuch) that with Language and Reaibn, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing wkh ours, have hairy 
Tails; others where the Males have no Beards^ and others 
where the Females have. If it be afked, Whether tkefe be alt 
Meny or no, all of human Species i ’tis plain, the Queftion refera 
only to the nominal Effence : For thofe of them to whom the 
Dehnition of the Word Man^ or the complex Idea Cgnified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men^ and the other not. Butif the En- 
quiry be made concerning the fuppofed real Effence ; and whe- 
^er the internal Conftitution and Frame of thefe (evei^ Ct^a* 
tares be fpecifically different, it is wholly impoffible for us to 
Anfwer, no Part of that going into ourfpccifick Idea ; only we 
> navr 
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kaipe Reafon to think, that where the Faculties, or outwari 
Frame fo much differs^ the internal Conftitution is not exstdily 
the fame : But what Difference in the interna] real Conflitu- 
tion makes a fpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilft our Meafure of Speciii^ be, as they are^ only our abJiraSS 
Ideas^ which we know; and not that internal Conftitution, 
which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal fpecifick 
Conftitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when thev 
agree in Shape, and want of Reafon and Speech ? And fhall 
not the want of Reafon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
real Conflitutions and Species between a Changeling and a 
reafonable Man ? And fo of the reft, if we pretend that the 
Diftindtion of Species or Sorts is iixedly eftablifhed by the 
real Frame, and fecret Conftitutions of Things. 

§. 23. Nor let any one fay, that the Power of « , 

Propagation in Animals by the mijctisre of Male 
and Female, and m Plants by Seeds, keeps the Generatton/ 
fuppofed real Species diftind and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diftimftion of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muft we do for the reft? But in thofe too 
it is not fufficient : foi if Hiftory lye not. Women have con- 
ceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meafure, fuch 
a Produdion will be in Nature, will be a new Queftion ; and wc 
have Reafon to think this not impoifible, fince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the Mixture of an Afs and a Mare, the 
other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
in the World. I once faw a Creature that was the Iffue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
that {hall add the monftrous Produdions, that are fo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 

Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
Animal’s liTue is ; and be at a lofs about the real Efenee^ whicn 
he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 
right to the fpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be diftinguilhed only by Propagation, 
muft I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced 
the other, to know whether this be a Tygcr or that Tea ? 

§. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident. Not by fuh^ 
that it is their own Colledions of fenfible Qua- ftantialForm. 

£ 3 lities^ 
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lities^ that Men mhic the EiTences of their fcveral forts of 
Subftances ; and that their real internal StruAures are not 
confidered by the greateft part of Men, in the forting them. 
Much Icfs were any Juhjlantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thofe who have m this one part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools ; and yet thofe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any infight into the real E/Iences, nor trouble them- 
/eives about fubdantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
7'hings one from another, by their fen/ible Qualities, are often 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- 
ftinguifli them from their Ufes, and better know what they 
may expert from each, than thofe learned quick-fighted Men, 
who look fo deep into them, and talk fo confidently of fome- 
thihg more hidden and eflential. 

§. 25. But fuppofing that the rea/ EJfences of 
Subftances were difcoverable by thofe that 
would fevcrrly apply themfelves to that En- 
quiry ; yet we could not reafonably think, 
that the ranking of things under general Names, 
was regulated by thofe internal real Conftitu- 
thns, or any thing clfc but their obvious Appearances: fince 
Langutiges, in all Countries, have been eftablilhcd long before 
Sciences. So that they have not been Philofophers, or Lo- 
gicians, or fuch who have troubled themfelves about Forms anA 
EJjences', that have made the general Names that are in ufe 
amongft the fever al Nations of Men : But thofe, more or Icfs 
comprehcnfivc Terms, have for the moft part, in all Lan- 
guages, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who forted and denominated Things, 
by thofe fenfiblc Qualities they found in them, thereby to fig- 
nify th<^m when abient, to others, whether they had an occa- 
sion to mention a Sort efr a particular Thing. 

r for Since then it is evident, that we fort 

erejore^ name Subftances by their nominal, and not by 

EJjences \ the next thing to be confi- 
dered is, how, and by whom thefc EJfences 
come to be mpde. As to the latter, it is evident they are made 
hy the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature’s 
Workmanfhip, thy could not be fo various and different in fe- 
deral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we fliall not find the nominal Efience of any one Spe^ 
fies of Subftances, in all Men the fame ; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moft intimately acquainted with. It 
could not poifibly be, that the abftra(A Idea, to which the Name 
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IS given, Ihoilld be different in feveral Men, if it were 
Nature’s making ; and that to one it ihould be Animal 
Rationale^ and to another. Animal implume bipes lath unguibus* 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea made up of 
Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of fuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Efience of the Species Man : And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds Rationality, has ano- 
ther Eflence of the Species he calls Man : By which means the 
fame Individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not fo 
to the other. I think, there is fcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, fo well known, to be the eflential Difference of 
the Species Man ; and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Defcent, is very vifi- 
ble ; fince it has been more than once debated, whether feveral 
human Foetuses fliould be preferved, or received to Baptifm, or 
no, only becaufe of the Difference of their outward Configu- 
ration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reafon as Infants caft in 
another Mould : fomc whereof, tho’ of an approved Shape, arc 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reafon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give 
any Signs of being aded by a rational Soul. Whereby ic is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reafon, which no body could know 
would be wancin^n its due Seafon, was made effential to the 
human Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muff, on 
fuch Occafions, renounce his facred Definition of Animal Ra- 
iionale^ and fubftitute fome other Effence of the human Spe- 
cies. Monfieur Menage furniflies us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occafion. When the Abbot of St. 
Martin, fays he, was born<, he had Jo little of the^ Figure of 
a Man^ that it befpake him rather a monjler. It was for forne 
time under Deliberationy whether he fhould be baptized or no. 
However^ he was baptizedy and declared a Man provifionallyy 
[till time fhould Ihew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded him fo untowardljy that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotfue, s. e. IlLfhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 
This Child we fee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Many barely by his Shape. He efcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and ’tis certain a Figurt^a little more odly turned had 
caft him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow- 
ed to pafs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reafon given, 
why, if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a 
rational Soul could not have been lodged in him. why a Vifage 
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fom^what longer, or a Nofe flatter, or a wider Mouth, cpul 4 
)iot h^ve ponfifted, as well as the reft of his ill Figure, witl^ 
fuch a Soul, fuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was, 
Capable to be a Dignitary in tfie Church. 

§. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, confifts tfie pre- 
eKe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species f It is plain, if 
ive examine, there is no fuch Thing made by Nature^ and efta- 
tliflied by her amongft Men. The real Efience of that, or 
any other fort of Subftances, it is evident, we know not ; and 
therefore are fo undetermined in our nominal Eftences, which 
we make ourfclves, that if feveral Men were to be afked con-- 
cerning fome odly (haped Foetus^ as foon as born, whether if 
were a Man^ or no ? it is paft doubt, one (hould meet with dif- 
ferent Anfwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Ef- 
fences, whereby we limit and diftinguilh the Species of Subftan- 
ecs, were not made by Man, with fome Liberty ; but were 
exaftly copied from precife Boundaries fet by Nature, whereby 
}t diftinguiflied all Subftances into certain Species. Who would 
undertake to refolve what Species that Monfter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetusy lib, 1. c, 3. with a Man’s Head and 
tiog’s Body I Or thofe other, which to the Bodies of Men had 
the Heads of Beafts, as Dogs, Hprfes, tfr. If any of thefc Crea- 
tures had lived, and could have fpoke, it would have increafed 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
i^Iuman Shape, and ajl below Swine j had it been Murder to 
deftroy it ? or muft the Bifliop have been confulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no ? as I 
have been told, it happened in France fome Years fince, in 
fomewhat a like Cafe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meafures than the 
Complexyi^/^^7j of our own collefting : And fo far arc we froni 
certainly knowing what a Man is ; tho* perhaps it will bq 
judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yeti 
i think, I may fay, that the certain Boundaries of that Speciesy 
arc fo far from being determined, and the precife Numoer of 
fiinple Ideas which make the nominal Efience, fo far from be- 
ing fettled, and perfeflly known, that very material Doubts 
may ftill arife about it ; And I imagine, none of the Definitions 
of the Word Many which we yet have, nor Deferiptions of 
that fort of Animal, arc fo per^dt and exadt, as to fatisfy a 
confidcrate inquifitivc Perfon 5 much lefs to obtain a genera,! 
Confent, and to be that which Men would every where ftick 
in the Decifion of Cafes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Baptifm or no BaptUm, in Produdtions that' might 
happen. 28. 
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, §. aS. But tbougb thefe nomnal EJfeticet of « 

Subjiams ve made by the Mind, they are ntt artilraniu* 
Vcf nufdt ft prbitrarily as thofe of nixed Mode^ nixed Modes. 
To the making of any nominal silence, it is ne^ 
cefiary, Firjl^ That the Ideas whereof it confifts, have fuch an 
U'nion as to make but one Idia.^ how compounded foever» Se~ 
eondly^ That the particular Ideas fo united, be exaSly the 
iame, neither more nor lefs. For if two abftra£); complex Ideas^ 
iJifFer either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
they make two difFerent, and not one an4 the feme EiTence. 
In the firft of thefe, the Mind in making its complex Ideas of 
^uhftances, only follows Nature ; and puts none together, which 
are not fuppofed to have an Union in Nature. Nobody joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horfe ; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas of any real Subftances ; unlefs he has a mind to 
fill his Ilead with CbinferaSy and his Difcourfe with unintelligible 
Words. Men obferving certain Qualities alwavs joined and 
exiting together, therein copied Nature •, and of Ideas fo uni- 
ted, made thpir complex ones of Subflances. For though Men 
may make what complex Ideas they pleafe, and giye what Names 
to them they will } yet if they will be underftood, when they 
^eak of things really exifting, they muft, in fome degree, con- 
form their Ideas to the Things they would fpeak of ; Or elfe 
Men’s Language will be like that of BaMy and every Man’s 
Words, bein|; intelligible only to himfelf, would no longer fcrve 
to Converfation, and the orainary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 
they ftand for be not fome way anfwering the common Appear- 
ances and Agreement of Subftances, as they really exift. 

§. 29. Sfcondlyy Though the Mind of Man, , 

in making its complex Ideas of Subjlancesy never mterfea!^^^ 
puts any together that do not really, or are not ^ 
hippofed to co-exift ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet tfie Number it combines, depends upon the va^ 
rious Carey Indujlry or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
plly content themfelves with fome few fenfible obylous (^ali- 
ties ; and often, if not always, leave out others as material 
and as firmly united, as thofe that they take. Of fenfible Sub- 
fiances there are two Sorts ; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed -y and in thefe, the Shape is that. 
Which to us is the leading Quality, and moft charaderiftiou 
part, that determines the Species : and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended folid Subftance, of fuch a certain 
Pigure, ufually ferves the turn. For however fome Men feem 
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|o prise their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet (houl^ thertf 
a Creature he found, that had Language and Reafon, hut par- 
took not of the ufual Shape of a Man, 1 believe it would hardly 
pafs for a Man^ how much foever it were Animal Rationale. 
And if Balaam's Afs had, all his Life, difcourfed as rationally 
as be did once with his Mafter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man^ or allowed 
him to be of the ^me Species with himfelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, fo in mod other Bodies not pro- 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we mod fix on, and are 
mod led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt to imagine all the other Qtialities, comprehended in our 
complex Ideaj to be there alfo : and we commonly take thefe 
two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for fo pre- 
fumptive Ideas of fevcral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Rofe ; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours, reprcfcnted to the Eye by the Pencil. 

§. 30. But tho’ this fervcs well enough for 
frbich yet confufed Conceptions, and unaccu- 

Thinking 5 y« 

are far enough from having agreed on the prectje 
Number of fmple Ideas or Qualities, belonging to any fort of Things^ 
Jignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 
Time, Pains and Skill, dri<£l Enquiry, and long Examination, 
to find out what, and how many thofe fimple Ideas are, which 
are condantly and infeparably united in Nature, and are always 
to be found together in the fame Subjcdl. Moft Men wanting 
cither Time, inclination or Induftry, enough for this, even 
to fomc ^oJeraWc degree, content themfelves with fome few 
obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diftinguifh and fort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in ufe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converfation they pals well enough for the Signs of fome 
few obvious Qualities co-exifting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a fettled Signification, a precife Number 
of fimple Ideas \ much lefs all thofe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that (hall confider, after fo much flir about Genus 
unA Species^ and fuch a deal of Talk of fpecifick Differences, 
^w few Words we have yet fettled Definitions of, may, with 
Keafon, imagine, that thofe Forms^ which there hath been fo 
much Noife made about, are only ChimetraSy which give lis 
no Lirht into the fpecifick Natures of Things. And be that 
® lhall 
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(hall confider, how far the Names of Subftances arc from having 
Significations, wherein all who ufe them do agree, will have 
Rcafon to conclude, that though the nominal ElTences of Sub- 
fiances are all fuppofed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moft of them, very imperfect. Since the Compofitron 
of thofe complex Itleas arc, in feveral Men, very different: 
and therefore, that thefe Boundaries of Species^ are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at lead there are in Nature 
any fuch prefixed Bounds* It is true, that many particular 
Subftances are fo made by Nature, that they have agreement 
and likenefs one with another, and fo afford a Foundation of 
being ranked into Sorts. But rfie forting of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species ; being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot fee 
how it can be properly faid, that Nature fets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exa£Hy conformable to thofe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for prefent ufe, ftay not for-a 
perfett Difcovery of all thofe Qualities, which would beft fhew 
us their moft material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
curfelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
Species^ that we may the eafier, under general Names, com- 
municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subftance, but of the fimple Ideas that are 
united in it j and obferving feveral particular Things to agree 
with others, in feveral of thofe fimple Ideasy we make that 
ColleiSlion our fpecifick Idea^ and give it a general Name; 
that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Difcourfe with 
others, we may in one fhort Word defign all the Individuals 
that agree in that complex Idea^ without enumerating the 
fimple Ideas that make it up ; and fo not wafte our Time and 
Breath in tedious Defcriptions ; which we fee they are fain to 
do, who would difcourfe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. 

§.31. But however, thefe Species of Subftan- 
ces pafs well enough in ordinary Converfation, Sffencet of 
it is plain, that this complex Idea^ wherein they Suaes under 
obferve feveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- the fattu Nam 
ferent Men, made very differently; by fomc dijerent. 
more, and others lefs accurately. In fome, this 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a fmaller Num- 
ber of Qualities ; and fo is apparently fuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow ihining Colour makes Gold to Children ; 
Others add Weight, Mallcablenefs, and Fuiibility ; and others 
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yet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellot^ 
Colour, as conftantlv as its Weighc«nd Fufibility ; For in all 
thefc, and the like ^alities, one has as good Right to be 
put into the complex Idea of that Subftance, wherein they are 
nil joined, as another. And therefore di^ereni Men^ leaving 
out, or putting in, feveral Ample Ideas^ which others do not, ac* 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obfervation 
of that Subjed, have different Effences of Gold ; which muft 
therefore be of their own, and not of Nature’s making. 

f . 32. If the Number of fimple Ideas that make 
the nominal Effence of the ioweft Species^ or firft 


the nominal Effence of the ioweft Species^ or firft 
Ideas forting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
Man, varioufly colleding them, it is much 
more evident that they do fo, in the more com- 
^ prehenfive Clajjisy which by the Mafters of 
Logick are called Genera. Thcfe are complex 
Ideas dcfignedly imperfedi : And it is vifiblc at iirft fight, that 
Several of thofe Qualities that are to be found in the Things 
rhemfelves, are purpofely left out of genertcal Ideas, For as 
the Mind, to make general Jdeasj comprehending feveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thofe of Time and Place, and fuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual ; 
fo to make other yet more general Ideas^ that may compre* 
hend different Sorts, it leaves out thofe Q^ialities that diftin- 
guifti them, and puts into its new Colleftion, only fuch Ideas^ 
as are common to feveral forts. The fame Convenience that 
made Men cxprel's feyeral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 
from Guinea and Peruj under one Name, fets them alfo upon 


making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gpld and 
Silver, and fome other Rodies of different forts. This is done 
by leaving out thofe Qualities, which are peculiar to leach 
Sort f and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoiie that are 
common to them ail. To which the Name Metal being an- 
nexed, there is a Genus conftituted ; the Effence whereof being 
that abftradt Idea^ containing only Malleablenefs and Fufibi- 
lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixednefs, wherein 
fome Bodies of feveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other forts 
comprehended under the Name Whereby it is plain* 

that Men follow not exa£Uy the Patterns fet them by Nature, 
when they may make their General Ideas of Subftances ; fince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleablenefs 
and Fufibility in it, without other Qualities as infeparable as 
l^ofe* But Men, in making their general Ideas^ feeking morp 
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the convenience of Language and quick difpatch, by Ihort 
and comprehenfive Signs, ‘than the true and precife Nature of 
Things, as they exift, have, in the framing their abftrad 
JJeaSj chiefly purfued that end, which was to be furnilhed with 
ftore of general and varioufly comprehenfive Names. So that 
in this whole Bufinefs of Gemra and Spcdes, the Genus^ or more 
comprehenfive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species^ and the Species^ bpt a partial Id^a of what is to be found 
in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a 
and a Horje^ and an AnimaU and a Plants lAc. are diftinguiOied 
by real Eflences made by Nature, he muft think Nature to be 
very liberal of thefe real Eflences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horfe ; and all th^e Ef^ 
fmces liberally beftowed upon Bucephalus, But if we would 
rightly confider what is done in all thefe Genera and Species^ or 
Sorts., we (hould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 
only more or lefs comprehenfive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to exprefs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or lefs general Conceptions,^ 
which we have framed to that purpofe. In all which we may 
obferve. That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
lefs complex Idea ; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if thefe 
abftradl general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in refpeS of a certain eftabhfhed Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made ufe of to fignify them ; and 
not in refpeA of any Thing exifting, as made by Nature. 

33* This is adjujled to the true end of Speechy . .. 

which is to be the eafieft and Ihorteft way of 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that * 

would difeourfe of things, as they agreed in Speech. ^ 
the complex Idea of Extenfion and Solidity, 
needed but ufe the Word Body to denote all fuch. He that 
to thefe would join others, ngniiied by the Words Life, 
Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, needed but ufe the Word Ani^ 
maly to fignify all which partook of thofe Ideas: and he, that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senfe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reafoning, and a certain Shape 
joined to it, needed but ufe the Ihort Monofyllable Afan, 
to exprefs all Particulars that correfpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper bufinefs of Genus, and Species : And 
this Men do, without any Confideration of real EJfences or 
fuhjlantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thofe Things ; nor within the 
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Signification of our Words, when we difcourfe with others, 

r a • 1* 34- I talk with any one of a fort 

Birds, I lately faw in St. Jameses Park, about 
^ ^ * three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 

fomething between Feathers and Hair, of a -dark brown Colour, 
without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spanijh Broom ; long 
great Legs, with Feet onlv of three Claws, and without a 
Tail ; 1 muft make this iJefcription of it, and fo may make 
others underfiand me : But when I am told, that the Name of 
it is CaJJuarts^ I may then ufe that Word to ftand in difcourfe 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Defeription ; tho* 
by that Word, which is now become a fpeciiick Name, 1 
know no more of the real Efience, or Confiitution of that fort 
of Animals, than I did before ; and knew probably as much 
of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Englijhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
fpecifick Names, very well known, of forts of Birds common 
in Engkndn 

M di • §• 35* what has been faid, it is evi- 

minitloe^firu • of Things^ For it being 

inftaneeGold! different EJfences alone that make different 
Species^ it is plain, that they who make thofe 
abftraft litas^ which are the nominal EJfences^ do thereby make 
the Species j or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleablenefs, it would, 
no doubt, be made a Queftion whether it were Gold or no ; 
I. e. whether it were of that Species. This could be deterpiined 
only by that abftrad Idea, to which every one annexed the 
Name GoU ; fo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Species who included not Malleablenefs in his nominal 
EJfence^ ngniiied by the Sound Gold ; and on the other Side, 
St would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who in- 
cluded Malleablenefs in his fpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes thofe diverfe Species^ even under one and the 
fame Name, but Men that make two different abftrafl Ideas 
confifting not exactly of the fame Colledion of Qualities ? Nor 
is it a mere Suppolttion to imagine, that a Body may exift| 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleablenefs \ fince it is certain, that Gold itfelf will be fome- 
times fo eager (as Artifts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as^Glafs itfelf. What we have faid of the put- 
ting in, or leaving Malleablenefs out of the complex Idea^ the 
Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be faid of its pe- 
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euliar Weight, Fixednefs, and feveral other the like Qualities : 
For whatfoever is left out, or put in, it is ftill the complex 
I^ea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Species : 
and as any particular parcel of Matter anfwers that Idia^ fo the 
Name of the Sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that Species. 
And thus any thing is true GW/, perfedl Metal All which 
Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 
derftanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 

§. 36. This then, in fhort^ is the Cafe : Na^ 
iure makes many particular Things which de agree Nature makes 

one with another, in many ieniible Qualities, the Ssmslitude^ 
and probably too, in their internal Frame and 
Conftitution : but it is not this real EJJ'eme that diftinguiihee 
them into Species \ it is Men^ who, taking occafion from the 
Qiialities they find united in them, and wherein they obferve 
often feveral Individuals to agree, range them into Sorts^ in or» 
der to their Namings for the Convenience of comprehenfiv<» 
Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abftraA Ideay come to be ranked as under £n« 
figns ; fo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment ; this 
is a Man, that a Drill : And in this, 1 think, confifls the whole 
Bufmefs of Genus and Species. 

37. 1 do not deny, but Nature, in the conftant Prodiie* 
tion or particular Beings^ makes them not always new and va- 
rious, but very much alike, and of kin one to another : But 
I think it neverthelefs true, that the Botmdarih of the Species, 
whereby Men fort them^ are made by Men ; fitice the EfTences of 
the Species, diftinguiOied by different Names, are, as has 
been proved, of Man’s making, and feldom adequate to the 
internal Nature of the Things they are taken fronv So that 
we may truly fay, fuch a ndanner of fortkig of Things is 
the Workmanlhip of Men. 

§. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will km 
rtry ftrange in this Dodrme; which is, that 
from what has been ftid, it will follow, that * an 
each abjtradl Idea, with a Name to ity makes a 
^in^ Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it fo 2 
for fo it muft remain till fome body can Ihew us the Species of 
Things, limited and diftinguiOied by fomething elfe ; and let 
us fee, that general Terms iignify not our abftradt Ideasy but 
fomething different from them. I would fain know v^y a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diffindl Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different £f- 
fence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent Efifence of a Shock and a Hound ; all the eilenfi&f itP. 
ference, whereby we know and diilinguifh them one from ano« 
tber^ confifting only in the diSetent Colledion of Ample 
Uiah which we have eiven thofe diiFererit Names. ^ . 

39* Hdw much the fhaking ^Species ana 
Genera W Genera ii in brJer to gemral Namei^ and hov^ 
Species are in ihuch general Names are neceflary^ if not to the 
order to name- Being) yet at leaft to the compleating of a Spe- 
ing^ cies, and making it pafs for fUch, will appear,'’ 

befides what has been faid above concerning Ice 
andl Water in a very familiar Example. A Aleht and a Itriking 
Watchy are but one Species to thofe, who have but one Name; 
for them ; but he that has the Nan^e JVatch for one, and t^lock 
for the other, and diftin£t complex Ideasy to which thofe Names 
belong) to him they are different Species^ It will be faid per- 
haps) that the inward Contrivance ^and Conftitution is different 
between thefe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when hq 
has but one Name for them. For what is fuflicient in the inward 
Contrivance, to make a new Species f There are loxtst Watches 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five : js this a 
foecihek difference to the Workman i Some have Strings and 
nyfies, and others none ) feme have the Balance lopfe, ana 
others regulated by a fpiral Spring, and others by How Briftles : 
Art any, or all of thefe enough to make a fpeciffck Difference 
to the Workman, that knows each of thefe, and feveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conftitution of Watches f 
It is certain, each of thefe hath a real Difference from the reft: 
But whether it be an elTential, a fpeciiick Difference or no, re- 
lates only' to the complex l^ay to which the Name Watch is 
given : as^pne as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
Sands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different Species under it, they are not effentially nor 
feecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi-, 
fions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to fuch precife complex Ideas^ give Names that 
foall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, who 
have thofe Ideas with Names to them ; and can, by thofe Dif- 
ferences, diftinguilh Watches into thefe feveral forts, and then 
Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diftinft Speaes to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thofe other Names would be 

out 
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but (ynonithout Terns for die fame /dSM, end fienify no more^ 
nor any other Thing but a Juft thus, fthjnk, it is in 

natural Things. Nobody will doubts that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if I may fo fay) within^ are different in a rational 
Man^ and a Changelings no more than that there is a Difte-* 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. Bujt 
whether one or both thefe Differences be effential, or fpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Difagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ftands for t For 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thofe be a Man or no. 

§. 40. From what has been before faid, we 
mav fee the Reafon ecus of artifi- 

£tal Things^ there is generally lefi Confufion and confu/ed 
Vneertaintys than in Natural, Becaufe an cr- than natural, 
tificial Thing being a ProduAion of Man^ 
which the Artificer defigned, and therefore well knows the Idea 
of, the Name of it is fuppofed to ftand for no other Idea^ nor 
to import any other Effence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eafy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or EJfence^ 
of the (cvcral forts of artificial Things, confifting, for the moft 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of fenfible Parts ; 
and fometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
fafhions in Matter, fuch as he finds for his T urn, it is not bs^- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof^ 
and fo fettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe» 
cies of artificial Things are diftinguilhed, with lefs Doubt, 
Obfeurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural^ 
whofe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Difeoveries. 

^ 41. I muft be excufed here, if I think, cr-* v t • / 
tificial Things are of difiinU SpecieSy as well as (TZ ^ 
natural : Since I find they are as plainly and or- 
derly ranked into forts, by different abftra£l Ideas I * 

with the general Names annexed to themy as diftinfl one from 
another as thofe of natural Subftanees. For why (bould we not 
think a Watch, and Piftol, as diftin& Spedes one from another^ 
as a Horfe and a Dog, they being expreffed in our Minds by 
diflind IdeaSy and to others, 'by diftin£k Appellations ? 

§. 42. This is farther to be obferved concern- * ^ 

ing Subjiamesy that they aloney of all our federal i^lawpro’^ 
forts of IdeaSy have particular or proper NamdSy 'flames. 
whereby one only particular thing is frgnified. ^ 

Becaufe in fimple Ideasy Modes^ and Relations, it feldoM 
Vol. 1 L F kippen# 
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tbSit Men have occafion to mention p{fm thU* or that 
particular, ^nrhen it is abfent. Befides, tbo imteft part of 
mixed Modes, being Adions which perifh in Dieir Birth, are 
not capable of a laAing Duration, as Sufaftancea, Htbfch are the 
Afiors ; and wherein the iimple /dfas that maica vp the com- 
plex IJ^as defigned by the Name, have a lafting Union. 

DiKcultvto ^ Pardon of my Reader, for 

trtatofwirds •'^^ing dwelt fo long upon this Subjeft, and per- 
•with Words, ^onie Obfcurity. But 1 defire it may 

be confidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 
by Words into the Thoughts of Things^ Jiripped of thofe Jpecifick 
Differences we give them : Which things, if I name not, I fay 
nothing : and if I do name them, 1 thereby rank them into fome 
fort, or other, and fuggeft to the Mind the ufual abftraA Idea 
of that Species ; and fo crofs my Purpofe. For to talk of a 
Man^ and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man^ which is our complex Idea^ ufually 
annexed to it ; and bid the Reader confider Man^ as he is in 
himfelf, and as he is really diAinguifhed from others, in his 
internal Conftitution, or real Eflcnce, that is, by fomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling; and yet this one muft do, 
who would fpeak of the fuppofed real Effences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be btit only to 
make it underftood, that there is no fuch thing figniiied by the 
general Names which Subflances are called by. But becaufe 
It is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
ftderation the Mind has of fpecifick Names and Ideas^ a lit- 
tle more clear; and to fliew how the complex Ideas of Modes 
are referred fometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent* Beings ; or, which is the fame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names ; and fometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to foew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subftances, cither to the Sub- 
ftances themfelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 
the Archit^s \ and alfo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or forting'of Things, as apprehended, and made ufe of by us ; 
and of the Eflences belonging to thofe S^ics, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to difcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firft imagine. 

Infiamtof 44* ns fuppofe Adam in the State of 

mixed Modes iff a grown Man, with a good Underftanding, 
Kinneah and but in a ftrange Country, with all Things 
Niouph. new» and unknown about him; and no u- 

ther 
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iher Faculties^ t 6 attain the Kitowledge of them, but what one 
of this Age has now. He obferves Ijirtuch more melancholy 
than ufuaJ, and imagine it to be from a Sufpicion he has cn 
his Wife Adith^ (whom he moft ardent^ loved) that fbe had too 
much Ki^dneft for another Man. Adam dilbourfes thefe his 
Thoughts to Eve^ and defires her to take care that Adah corn* 
mit not Folly : And in thefe Difcourfes with Evi^ he makes 
ufe of thefe two new Words Kinneah and Niottph. In time^ 
Adames Miftake appears, for he finds LamUch's Trouble pro- 
ceeJed from having killed a Man : But yet the two hi^ames, 
Kimeah and the one ftanding for Sufpicion, in a Huf- 

band, of his Wifc^s Difloyalty to him, and the other, for the 
A£t of committing Difloyalty, loft not their diftinA Significa- 
tions. It is plain then, that here were two diftinA complcjC 
Ideas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diftin6f bpe- 
cies of AAions cflcntially different ; 1 afk, wherein confifted 
the Effenccs of thefe two diftindk Spedis of Action ? And "tis 
plain, it confifted in a precife Combination of Ample Ideasy dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I alk, whether the complex 
Idea in Adam*s Mind, which he called Kinneahy were adequate 
or no } And it is plain, it was ; for it being a Combination of 
fimple Ideasy which he, without regard to any Archetype^ 
with6ut relpedl to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftra£ted and gave the Name Kinneah to, to cxprefs 
in Ihort to others, by that one Sound, all the fimple Ideas con- 
tained and united in that complex one ; it muft neceflarily fol- 
low, that it was an adetjuate Idea. His own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it fhould, 
and fo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype, which it was fuppofed 
to reprefent. 

§, 45. Thefe Words, Kinneah and Niouphy by degrees grew 
into common Ufe ; and then the Cafe was fomewhat altered. 
Adam\ Children had the fame Faculties, and thereby the feme 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas Of mixed 
Modes they plcafed in their own Minds ; to abftrafl: them, and 
make what Sounds they pleafed, the Signs of them : But the 
ufe of Names being to make our IdM within us khown to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ftands for 
thejame two who would communicate their Thoughts, 

and difeourfe together. Thofc therefore of Adonis Children 
that found thefe two Words, Kinneah and Niouphy in familiar 
ufe, could not take them for infigniftcant Sounds 1 but muft 
needs conclude, they ftood for fomething, for certain IdeaSy 

F 2 abftrad 
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abftrad Idfias^ they being general Names, which abftrafl: Idioi 
were the EfTences of the Species diftinguiihed by thofe Names. 
If therefore they would ufe thefc Words as Kames of Species 
already eftabli(hed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas in their Minds, iigniiied by thefe Names, to 
the Ideas^ that they ftood for in other Men’s Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of thefe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(efpeciallv thofe that confided of Combinations of many ftm- 

5 1e Ideas) not to be exaSly conformable to the Ideas in other 
den’s Minds, ufing the fame Names : tho’ for this, there be 
iifually a Remedy at Hand, which is, to afle the meaning of any 
Word we underuand not, of him that ufes it : it being as impo{- 
fible to know certainly what the VI Jealoufy and Adultery 
(which I think anfwer and ftand for in another 

Man’s Mind, with whom! would difeourfe about them; as it was 
impoiTible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin- 
neab and Nioitph flood for in another Man’s Mind, without 
Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 

Jnfianceof confider after the fame 

Suhftances tn Manner, the Names of Subftances, in their firft 
Zahab. Application. One of AdanCs Children roving in 

the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subflance, 
which pleafes his Eye ; home he carries it to Adam^ who, upon 
Confideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel^ 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Thefe, perhaps 
at firft, arc all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 
flrading this complex Idea^ confiding of a Subflance having 
that peculiar bri^t Yellowncfs, and a Weight very great in 
Propoit^ion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahah^ to deno- 
minate and mark all Subftances that have thefe fenfible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Cafe, Adam adls 
quite differently from what he did before, in forming thofe 
Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Kinneab 
and Nieuph, For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiftence of any thing ; 
and to th^cm he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
Ihould happen to agree to thofe his abflradt Ideas^ without 
confidering whether any fuch Thing did exift, or no ; the 
Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
Ideao( this new Subflance he takes the quite contrary courfe ; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and theremre being 
to reprefent that to himfclf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abfeat, he puts in no fiinple Idea into bis complex 
5 one. 
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one, but what he has the Perception of from the Thing itfelf. 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype^ 
and intends the Name fhould ftand for an Idea fo conform- 
able. 

§. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated ZaHah by 
Adajriy being quite different from any he had feen before, no 
body, I think, will deny to be a diftini^ Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eflence ; and that the Name Zahab is the mark 
of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
of that EfTence. fiut here it is plain the ElTence Adam made 
the Name Zahah ftand for, was nothing but a Body hard. 
Aiming, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifitive Mind of 
Man, not content with the Knowledge of thefe, as I may fay, 
fuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of 
this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to 
fee what was difcoverable in the Infide : He finds it yield to 
Blows, but not eafily feparate into Pieces : he finds it will 
bend without breaking. Is not now Dudtility to be added to his 
former Idea^ and made part of the ^ence of the Species that 
the Name Zahab ftands for? Farther Trials difeover bufibility, 
and Fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the fame Reafon, that 
any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea^ fig- 
nined by the Name Zahab? If not, what Reaion will the e be 
Aiewn more for the one than the other ? If thefe muft, then 
all the other Properties, which arw farther Trials Aiall difeo- 
ver in this Matter, ought by the fame Reafon to make a part 
of the Ingredients of the complex Idea^ which the Name iahab 
ftands for, and fo be the EJfences of the Species^ marked by that 
Name, Which Properties, becaufe they are endlefs, it is plain, 
that the Idea made after this Fafhion by this Archetype^jNiW be 
always inadequate. 

§. 48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow, 7 'ifcfir Ideas 
that the Names of Suhfiances would not only imperfia and 
have, (as in Truthfthey have) but would alfo be therefore vo- 
fuppofed to haoje, different Significations^ as ufed rious, 
by different Men^ which would veiw much cum- 
ber the ufe of Language. For it every diftinft Quality, that 
were difeovered in any Matter by any one, were fuppofed to 
make a neceflfary part of the complex Idea^ fio:nificd by the 
common Name given it, it muft follow, that Men muft fup- 
pofe the fame Word to fignify different Things in different 
Men : fince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
difeovered fcveral ^alities in Subftances of the fame Denomi- 
nation, which others know nothing oA 

F 3 §. 49- 
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§. 4.9. To avoid this therefore^ they havi 
\ Therefore i 9 fuppofed a re^l EJfence heknffnx U every Spedam 

« their Species from which thcfc Properties all flow, and would 
•eal EJfence their Name of the Species Hand for that. 

i^fuppojed. But they not having any Idea of that real £(• 
fence in Subftances, and their Words fignift- 
ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by 
this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place 
and Stead of the Thing having that real EiTence, without 
jenowing what the real EJfence is ; and this is that which Men 
do, when they fpealc of Species of Things, as fuppofing them 
made by Nature, and diftinguiflied by real EfTences. 

§. 50. For let us confider, when we affirm, 
Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix^ 
fojtuon is of no ednefs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
nominal Eflence the Word Gold ftands for j and 
fo this Affiimation, All Gold is fixed^ contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elfe it 
means ^ that FiJvedncfs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word GoU^ is a Property of that oubftance itfelf : in which 
Cafe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ftands in the Place of a 
Subftance, having the real Eflence of a Species of Things, 
made by Nature. In which way of Subftitution, it has fo con- 
fufed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propofi- 
tion, Gold is fixedjhc in that Senfe an Affirmation of fomething 
real ; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap* 

E lication, and fo is of no real Ufe nor Certainty. For let it 
e never fo true, that all Gold^ /. e. all that has the real Ef- 
fence of Gold^ is fixed, What ferves this for, wbilft we know 
not in this Senfe, what is, or is not Gold ? For if we know 
not thi real Eflence of Goldy it is impoflible we ftiould know 
what parcel of Matter has that Eflence, and fo whether it be 
true Geld or no. 

51. To conclude; What Liberty Adan^ 
Conclufion, had at firft to make any complex Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 
own Thoughts, the fame have all Men ever flnee had. And 
the fame Neceflity of confonning his Ideen of Subftances to 
Things without him, as to Archiijpes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impofe upon him- 
lelf, the firnie are a^l Men ever fince under too. The fame Li- 
berty alfo, that Adam hxd of affixing any new Name to any 
^deay the lame has any one ftUl (efpecially the Beginners of Lan- 
guageSf if yre nan imagine any fa^h) but only wi^h (bis Dif- 
5 fcrcncc, 
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ftreftce^ that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
eftabliihed a Language amongft them, the Signification of 
Words are very warily and fparingly to be altered. Becaufe Men 
being furniflied already with Names for their Idem^ and com- 
mon Ufe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas^ an 
afFedled Milapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture fometimes 
on the coining new Terms to exprefs them : But Men think it 
a Boldnefs, and it is uncertain, whether common Ufe will ever 
make them pafs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceflary, that we conform the Idias we make the 
vulgar Words of any Language ftand for, to their known pro** 
per Significations, (which 1 have explained at large already) or 
elfe to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Particles. 






Particles cott* 
neSt Parts^ or 
fwhole Senten^ 
ces together* 


Efides Words, which arc Names of 
Ideas in the Mind, there are a great 
many others that are made, ufe of, 
to fignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to 
Ideas^ or Prepofstions^ one with another. The 
Mind in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 
alfo, to ihew or intimate feme particular AAion of its own, 
at that time, relating to thofe Ideas. This it does feveral ways } 
as, /x, and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But befides Affirmation, or Negation, with^ 
out which there is in Words no Truth or FaKhood, the MindT 
does in declaring its Sentiments to others, conned not only 
the Parts of Propofitions, but whole Sentences one to another^ 
with their feveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 
herent Difeourfe. 

§. 2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what 
Connedion it gives to the feveral Affirmations 
and Negations, that it unites in one continued 
Reafoiiing or Narration, arc generally called 
Particles ; and it is in the right ufe 6t thefe, that more par- 
ticularly conilfts the clearnefs and beauty of a good &ile. 

F 4. To 
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•wellffeaking. 
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To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideai clear 
and diftinft in his Thoughts, nor that he obfcrvcs the Agree- 
ment, or Difagreemcnt of fome of them ; but he muft think 
in train, and obfcrve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea^ 
fonings, one upon another: and to exprefs wellfuch metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, he inuft have Words to Jhew what 
Connections Rejiriitions JbiJiinSiion^ OppoJitioHs Em^ajiss &c. he 
gives to each refpeftive part of his Difcourfe. To miftakc in 
any of thefe, is to puzzle, inftead of informing his Hearer : 
and thcrcfore.it is, that thofe Words, which are not truly, by 
themfelves the Names of any Ideas,, are of fuch conftant and 
jndifpenfible ufe in Language, and do much contribute to 
^en’s well expreffing themfelves. 

Theyjhe^w 3* This part of Grammar has been, per- 

•what'Relation much negledted, as fome others over- 

^oe Mind gives diligently cultivated. It is cafy for Men to 
fo its ovutt write, one after another, of Cafes and Genders ; 
Thoughts^ Mood^ and Tenfes^ Gerunds and Supines : In 
thefe and the like, there has been great Dili- 
gence ufed; and Particles themfelves, in fome Languages, 
have been, with great (hew of Exaftnefs, ranked intotheirfcvc- 
ral Orders. But though Prepojiiions and Conjunctions y &c. aro 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diflinfl Sub-divifions ; 
yet he who would ttkcw, the right ufe of Particles, and what 
Significancy and Force th^ have, muft take a little more 
Pains, enter into his own I'houghts, and obfcrve nicely the 
feveral PoRurcs of his Mind in difeourfing. 

§. 4 . Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe 
Words’, to render them, as is ufual in DiiSionaries, by 
Words if another Tongue which come neareft to their Signi- 
fication ; For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 
be underftood in one, as another Language. They arc all Maris 
ef fame diction or Intimation of the Mind\ and therefore to un- 
qerftand them rightly, the feveral Views, Poftures, Stands, 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and feveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have cither none, or very 
deficient Names, arc diligently to be ftudied. Of thefe, there 
arc a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
^at moft Languages have to exprefs them by \ and therefore 
jt is not to be wondered, that moft of thefe Particles have 
diverfe, and fometimes almoft oppofite Significations. In the 
Ijiebrpw Tongue, ^cre is a Particle confifting but of one 
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fingle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember. 
Seventy, I am fare above Fifty feveral Significations. 

§. 5 . BUT is a Particle, none more familiar 
in our Language ; and he that fays it is a dif- ^ 

cretive Conjunfkion, and that it anfwers Sed in 
Latin, or Mats in French, thinks he has fufficiently explained 
it. But it feems to me to intimate feveral Relations, the 
Mind gives to the feveral Propofitions or Parts of them, which 
it joins by this Monofyllable. 

Firft, But to fay no more : Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courfe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. 

Secondly, / faw BUT two Plants : Here it (hews, that the 
Mind limits the Senfe to what is exprelTed, with a Negation 
of all other. 

Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring 
you to the true Religion, 

Fourthly, BUT that he ivould confirm yen in your ozon : The 
firft of thefe BUTS intimates a Suppojition in the Mind of 
fomething otherwife than it fhould be ; the latter (hews, that 
the Mind makes a direift Oppofition between that, and what 
goes before it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senfe; BUT a Dog is an Animal t 
Here it fignifies little more, but that the latter Propolition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogifm. 

§. 6 , To thefe, 1 doubt not, might be added a great many 
other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Bufinefs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and confider it in all the Places 
it is to be found ; which if one (hould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thofe Manners it is made ufe of, it would deferve the 
Title of Diferetivej which Grammarians give to it. %ut I in« 
tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Signs. The In- 
ftances I have given in this one, may give occafion to refled 
upon their Ufe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of feveral Adions of our Minds in difcourfing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by thefe Par-* 
tides, fome whereof conftantly, and others in certain Conftruc*^ 
(ions, have the Senfe of a whole Sentence contained in them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of abJlroB and Concrete Termt. 


Ahftra^ 
Verm not pre» 
dicahU one of 
mother t and 


§. I. r ■"I H E ordinary Words of Language, 
I and our common Ufe of them, 
would have given us light into the 
Nature of our Ideas^ if they bad been but con- 
fidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been 
fhewn, has a Power to abftradt its Ideas^ and fo 


tjhey become EfTences, general Eflences, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diftinguifhed. Now each abftradt Idea being dU 
fttnA, fo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Difie- 
mice ; and therefore in Propofitions, no two whole Ideas can 


ever be affirmed one of another. I'his we fee in the common 


Ufe of Language, which permits not any two abJiraSt Wordt^ 
er Nanus of ahJiraS^ Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For 
how near of kin foever they may leem to be, and how certain 
fccrer it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 

f et every one, at firft hearing, perceives the Falfhood of thefe 
ropofitions 5 Hsmanity is jhimality, or Rationality, or Whitts 
nefs : and this is as evident as any of the moft allowed Max- 
ims. AU our Affirmations then arc only inconcrete, which 
k the affirming, not one abftmdf Idea to be another, but one 
Idea to be joined to another, which abftra^^ Ideas in 
Subflailc^ may be of any fort ; in all the reft, are little elfe 
Vut of iUlations; and in Subftances, the moft frequent are 
of Powers i v. g. a Man is IVhite, fignihes that the thing that 
has the Eflcnce of a Man, has alfo in it the Kflence of White- 
Bcfs, which is nothing a Power to produce the Idea of 
Whitenefs in one, whofe Eyes can difeover ordinary Objefts; 
or a Man is rational, fienines, that the fame thing that hath 
she EiTence of a Man, hath alfo in it the EiTence of Ratio- 
nality, L e. OL Power of Reafoning. 

2. This Diftinftion of Names, (hews us 
Tb^Jbewtbe aI(o the Difference of our Ideas: For if we ob- 
Pifference of ferve them, we fliall find, that our SimpU 

wr Ideas. jdeas have all abjirait as well as Concrete 

Names: The one whereof is (to fpeak the 

Lan- 
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Language of Grammarians) a Subftantive, the other an Ad- 
je<aivc; as Whitcnefs, White; Swectnefs, Sweet. The like 
alfo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations ; as Juftice^ 
Juft; Equality, Equal ; ohly with this difference, that fome 
of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongft Men chiefly, 
are Subftantives ; as Paternitas^ Pater ; whereof it were cafy 
to render a Reafon. But as to our Ideas of &uhJianceSy we have 
very few or no abjirali Names at all. For though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas^ HumanitaSy Corportetasy and fbme 
others ; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subftances, to which they never were ri* 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abftradt ones : and 
thofe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Ufe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which 
feems to me at leaft to intimate the Confeflion of all Mankind^' 
that they have no Ideas of the real EiTences of Subftances, flnee 
they have not Names for fuch Ideas: Which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their Confeioufners to themfelves of 
their Ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though th^ had Ideas enough to diftinguiih 
Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but ti- 
iTioroufly ventured on fuch Terms, as Aurietas and Saxieias^ 
Metallietas and Lignietasy or the like Names, which ihould 
pretend to fignify the real Eflences of thofe Subftances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas, And indeed, it was only the 
Do£Irine of fubjlantial Formsy and the Confidence of miftaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firft 
coined, and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongft underftanding Men, 
Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongft the Romans ^ 
but in a far different Senfe, and ftood not for the abftraft Ef- 
fence of any Subftance ; but was the abftra£t Name of a Mode, 
its concrete Humanusy not Hmo, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the hnperfeSiion of Words. 


, fj §. I. ROM what has been /aid in the 
h tegoingCbjpKr, in.«f,cop.,. 
and emm^- . , ^ “ivc what Imperfeaion there is 

iottngour Language, and how the very Nature of 

Thoughts. Words makes it almoft unavoidable, for many 
of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. To examine the Perfeaion or Imperfedion of 
Words, it is neceffary firft to confider their Ufe and End ; For 
as they arc more or lefs fitted to attain that, fo are they 
more or lefs perfeft. We have in the former part of this 
Difeourfe, often upon occafion, mention’d a double Ufe of 
mrds. 

Firjiy One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 

Secondly^ The other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others. 

§. 2 , As to the firft of thefe, for the recording 
Any Words cur own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
nutllfirue for j-jcs, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourfelves, 

recording. J^ny Words will ferve the turn. For fince Sounds 

are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas^ 
a Man may ufe what Words he plcafes, to fignify his own 
Ideas to himfelf ; and there will be no Imperfcilion in them, 
if he conftantly ufe the fame Sign for the fame Idea,^ for then 
he carinot fail of having his Meaning underftood, wherein 
confifts tlic right Ufe and Pcrfe6tion of Language. 

^ §• 3- Secondly^ as to Communication of Wordsy 

Cnw^tatinn ^ 

Firjtf By their Civil 1%, I mean fuch a 
Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may 
ferve for the upholding common Convcrfation and Commerce 
about the ordinary Anairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongft another. 

Secondly j By the Phtlofophical Ufe of Words, I mean fuch 
an Ufe of them as may lerve to convey the precife Notion of 

Things, 


Any Words 
will ferve for 
recording. 


Or Fhilofofhi- 
cal. 



JnpeifMiott Words 

Thing$9 and to exprefs, in general Propofiti 4 >ns, certain aitd 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reft upon, and ho 
Satisfied with, in its Search after true Knowledge. Thefe two 
Ufes are very diftinflj and a great deal lefs Exaanefs will ferve 
in the one, than in the other, as we (hall fee in what fol* 
lows. 

$. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu- 
nication being to be underlie^. Words ferve 7*^ 
not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- /e^ono/fFords 
lofophical Difeourfe, when any Word does not 1/ thDcMitfitl- 
excite in the Hearer the fame Idea which it ftands 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince 
Sounds have no natural Connection with our 
Idias^ but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo** 
fition of Men, the Dcuhtfulniji and Uncertainty of their Significa^ 
iiorty which is the ImperfeHton we here arc fpeaking of, has its 
Caufe more in the Ideas they ftand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to fignify any 
Idea: For in that regard they arc all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubtfulnefs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of fome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
ference of Ideas they ftand for. 

§. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, ^ - 
the Idea which each ftands for, muft be learned thetr 

and retained by thofe who would exchange 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Difeourfe with others, in any 
Language ; but this is hardeft to be done, where, 

Ftrji^ The Ideas they ftand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secondly^ Where the Ideas they ftand for have tio certain 
Connection in Nature j and fo no fettled Standard any where 
in Nature cxifting, to rtStify and adjuft them by. 

Thirdly^ Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eafy to be known. 

Fourthly^ Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
ElTence of the Thine, arc not exaCtly the fame. 

Thefe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of feveral 
Words that arc intelligible. Thofe which are not intelligible 
at all, fuch as Names ftanding for any fimple Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Fatuities to attain ; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. 

In all thefe Cafes we fhall find an Imperfedion in Words, 
which I iball more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 
plication 



h^eOioH tf fMk, 

ptitjaxioA to our feveral forts of Idm : For if vrt etamiito 
thoAi, vd^ fhal! find that the Namis of mixed Medes etf^ 
ItMi to Deubifuinefs etnd Impeffeifion^ fit the Ws firjt ef 
thefi Reafonsi and the Names of Su^ances ehiejtj fir the Mo 
ktier. 


The Names' 
of mixed Modes 
doubtfuL Fir ftp 
Becaufe the 

Ideas th^ 
ftand for 9 are 
fg complex^ 


§• 6. Firfi the Names of mixed ModeSj are 
many of them liable to great Uodertalnty and 
Ohfcuirity in their Signification. 

!. Bieaufe of that great Compofiion thefe com- 
plex Ideas are often made up of. To make 
Words ferviceable to the End of Comm'unica- 
tion, it is neceiTary (as has been faid) that they 
excite, in the Hearer, exadly the fame Idea 
they ftand forin the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another’s Heads with Noife and Sounds ; but convey 
not thereby their 'fhoughts^ and 1^ not before one another 
their Ideas j which is the End of Difcourfe and Language. 
But when a Word ftands for a very complex Idea^ that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eafy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea fo exaAly, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Ufe ftand for the fame precife Idea^ without any the leaft 
Variation. Hence it comes to pafs, that Mens Nam^s of very 
compound Ideas ^ fiicn as for the mod part are moral Words, 
have feldom, in two different Men, the fame precife Signifi- 
cation, fincc one Man’s complex Idea feldom agrees with ano- 
ther’s, and often differs from hit own, from that which he had 
yefterday, or will have to-morrow. 

§. 7. II. Becaufe the Names of mixed Modes 
for the moft part want Standards in Nature, 
whereby Men may reftify and adjuft their Sig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and 


Seeonstly^ 
Bteaufitb^ 
have no Stasr^ 
dards* 


doubtful* '^hey are Affembla^s of Ideas put 
at the rlcafure of the Mind, purfuing 


together at the Pleafure of the Mind, purfuing 
its own Ends of Difcourfe, and fuited to its own Notions, 
whereby It defigns not to copy any thing really exifting, but 
to denominate and rank Tnings as they come to agree, 
with thofe ArebeMes or Forms it has made. He that 
firft brought the Word, Sham^ TVheedle^ or Banter^ in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit. thofe Ideas he made it ftand 
for : And as it is with any new’Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language ; fo was it with the old ones When 
they were firft made uie of. Names therefore that ftand 
for Collefiions of Ifias^ which the Mind makes at pleafure, 
muft needs be of doubtful Signification, when fuch Collec- 


uons 



tions are no where to be found canfttotly united in Nature, nor 
any Patterns to be fiiewn whmby Men ma;^ adjuft them. Wkat 
the Word Muriir^ or Saml^^ tifc* Qgm&cSf can never be 
known from things tbemrelves : There be many of the parts 
of tho(e complex Ijeasy which are not vHible in the AAlon it« 
felf : the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 
which make a Part of Murder^ or Sacrikfi^ have no nepdl^ 
fary Conne^n with the outward and viuble A£fion of btni 
that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murder is committed, and is all the Adton, 
that, perhaps, is vifible, has no natural Conne^rion with thole 
other Ideasj that make up the complex one, named Murdfr. 
They have their Union and CQnri>mation only from the Un- 
derftanding, which unites them under one Name : But uniting 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but chat the 
Signification of the Name, that ftanda for fuch voluntary Col* 
legions, Ihould be often various in the Minds of different 
Men, who have fcarce any ftanding Rule to reguJam them* 
felves, and their Notions -by, in fuch arbitrary Iwu 
^ 8. It is true, common ufcy that is the Rule 
of Propriety, may be fup{mfed here to afford BrHriHymc 
fome Aid, to fettle the Signification of Lan<« ct/uffidem^ 
guage ; and it cannot be denied, but that in 
mme Meafure it does. Common Ufe regulates 
the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converfation ; 
that nobody having an Authority to eftablifh the precife Sig- ' 
nification of Words, nor determine to what Idoas any one {hdl 
annex them, common Ufe is not fufficient to adjuft them to 
Pbilofophicri Difeourfes \ there being fcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to fay nothing of others) which, in common 
Ufe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 
Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign oriar different 
Ideas, Befides, the Rule and Meafui;e of Propriety itfelf being 
no where eftabliibed, it is often Matter of Difpule, wbe^er 
this or that way of ufing a Word, be Propriety of Speeebt or 
no. From all which, it is evident, that the Names of fuch kind 
of very complex IdeaSj are naturally liable to this Imperfedion, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification : and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underftand one. another, do not always 
fiand for the fame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though tne 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man’s Mouth 
through a whole Country, yet the complex collcdivc Idea^ 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap* 
patently very different in Men ufing the ilme Language. 

§- 9 - 
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j • ***^*’^^ Modes are erdinarify learnedf^^ebaFltfm a 

*'“*® emtribute U the Deubtj^fi U^,r<gh. 
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their Dmhtful- Languages, we fliall find, that- to make 

them undedland what the Names cf Ample Ideas^ 
or Subilances, ftand for. People ordinarily 
fhew them the Thing whereof they wouH have them have the 
/deaf and then repeat to them> the Name that Hands for it, as 
Sweet f Milkf Sugary Catj Dog. But as for mixed Modes, 
efpccially the moft material of them, moral Words, the Sounds 
are ufuatly learned firft ; and then to know what complex Ideai 
they Hand for, they arc either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which Happens for the moft part) are left to their 
own Obfcrvation and Induftry ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and precife Meaning of Names, thofe 
moral Words are, in moft Men’s Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moft part 
but a very ioofe and undetermined, and confequently obfeure 
and confufed Signification. And even thofe themfelves, who 
have with more Attention fettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconven fence, to have them ftand for complex Ideas^ 
different from thofe which other, even intelligent and ftudious 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where fibali one find any, ei-^ 
ther controvert Debate ^ or familiar Difeourftf concerning H$n^ 
cur^ Faitbf UracCf Religiony Churchy &c, wherein it is not eafy 
to obferve the different Notions Men have of them ; which is 
nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification 
of thofe Words j nor have in their Minds the fame complex 
Jdeai which they make them ftand for j and fo all the Contefts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of Xaws, whe- 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end \ Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli- 
cations: And of limiting, diftinguifliing, varyii^ the Signifi- 
cation of thefe moral Words, there is no end. Thefc Ideas of 
Men’s making, are, by Men ftill having the fame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well fatif- 
fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Claufe in the 
Code, at firft reading, has, by confulting Commentators, 
quite loft the Senfe of it, and by thofe Elucidations, given 
rife or increafe to his Doubts, and drawn Obfeurity upon the 
Place. 1 fay not this, that 1 think Commentaries needlefs; 
but to {hew how uncertain the Named of mixed Modes natu- 
rally 
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rally arc, even in the Mautha .of thofe who had both the In- 
tention and Faculty of fpcaking clearly as Language was 
capable to exprefs tneir Thoughts. 

§. 10 . What Obfeurity this has unavoidably Himeuna- 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who h^ve voidable Ob- 
lived in remote Ages, and diffiprent Countries, it 
will be needlefs to take Notice : fince the nume- Authors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to Ihew 
what Attention, Study, Sagicity, and Reafoning are required, 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors. But there 
being no Writings wc have any great concernment to be very 
follicitous about the meaning of, but thofe that contain either 
Truths we arc required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miftake or tranfgrefs, 
we may be lefs anxious about the Senfe of other Authors, 
who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
ncceifity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may fafely be igno- 
rant of their Notions : And therefore in the reading of them, 
if they do not ufc their Words with a due clearnefi and per- 
fplcuity, we may lay them afide, and without any Injury 
done them, refolve thus with ourfelves, 

Si non vis intelligi^ debes*negligi. 

§. II. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes be 
uncertain, becaufe there arc no real Standards exiting in Na- 
ture, to which thofe Ideas are referred, and by which they may 
be adjufted, the Names of Suhjiances are of a doubtful Signifea^ 
tion^ for a contrary Reafon, viz, becaufe the Ideas they ftand 
for are fuppofed conformable to the Reality of Things, dnd are 
referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 
ftances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the character! (lical 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In thefe we muft 
follow Nature, fuit our complex Ideas to real Exiftences, and 
regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them* 
felves, if wc will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
ftand for them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow ; 
but Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names 
very uncertain : For Names muft be of a very unfteady and 
various meaning, if the Ideas they ftand for be referred to 
Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all^ or can 
he known but imptrfeHh and uncertainly, 

VoL. II. ^ ^ G §. 12, 
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The Names of Subjlances have^ as has 
been (hewed, a double Reference in their or<^ 
dinary Ufe. 

Sometimes they are made to (land 
for, and fo their Signification is fuppofed to 
agree to. The real Conjiitution of Things^ from 
which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real Conflitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eflfence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to fiand for it, muft be very uncertain m its Appli- 
cation ; and it will be impoflible to know, what Things arc, 
or ought to be called an Horfe^ or Antimony^ when thofe 
Words are put for real EflTcnces, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, in this Suppofition, the Names of Sub- 
ftances being relerred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjufted and cftabliflied by 
thofe Standards. 


§. 13. Secondly., The fmple Ideas that are 
Secondly ^To CO- found to co^exiji in Suhjiances^ being that 
extfttng^a- which their Names immediately fignify, thele, 
which ^s united in the feveral Sorts of Things, are 
are known hut proper Standards to which their Names are 
mperfemy. referred, and by which their Significations, 
may beft be reftified. But neither will thele 
Archetypes fo well feivc to this Purpofc, as to leave thefe 
Names, without very various and uncertain Significations. 
Becaufe thefe fimple Ideas that co-cxilf, and are united in 
the fame Subjeft, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal, Right to go into the complex fpedfiik Idca^ which the 
fpecifitfk Name is to ftand for. Men, though they propofe to 
thcmfelvcs the very fame Subjeil to confider, y^t frame very 
difterent Ideas about it ; and fo the Name they ufe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in feveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The fimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas^ being inoft of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almofl; infinite. He that (hall but obferve, what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the bafer Metals is apt to 
receive, from the different Application only of Fire j and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands ol a Chymift, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it flrange, that 1 count the Properties of any 
fort of Bodies not eafy to be collefied, and completely known 
by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties arc capable of. 

5 'I'hey 
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They being therefore at leaft fo many, that no Man can know 
the precife and definite Number, they are diftercntly difeo- 
vered by difterent Men, according to their various Skill, At-^ 
tention, and ways of handling \ who therefore cannot chufe 
but have different Ideas of the fhme Subftance, and therefore 
make the Signification of its cooamon Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subfiances, being made 
up of fuch fimple ones as are fuppofed to co-exift in Nature, 
every one has a right to put into his complex Idea^ thofe Qiia« 
litics he has found to be united together. Fortho’ in the Sub- 
fiance Gold^ one fatisfies himfelf with Colour and Weight, yet 
another thinks Solubility in Jqua Regia^ as necefTary to be join- 
ed with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fu- 
fibility : Solubility in Regia being^a Quality as confiantly 
joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fufibility, or any other; 
others put in its Duefiility or Fixednefs, tsfr. as they have been 
taught by Tradition or Experience. Who of all thefe has efta- 
blimed the right Signification of the Word Gold ? Or who ihall 
be the Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
which he appeals to, and with Rcafon thinks he has the fame 
right to put into his complex Idea^ fignified by the Word Gold^ 
thofe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united ; as ano- 
ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out ; or 
a third, who has made other I'rials, has to put in others. For 
the Union in Nature of thefe Qualities, being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea,, who can fay, one of 
them has more Rcafon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
^rom whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subfiances in Men ufing the fame Name for 
them, will be very various ; and fo the Significaiiont of thofe 
Names very uncertain. 

§. 14. Befides, there is fcarce any particular 
thing exifiing, which in fome of its fimple /- 
deasy does not communicate with a greater, and 
in others with a lefs Number of particular Be- 
ings ; Who feall determine in this Cafe, which 
are thofe that are to make up the precife Col- 
lection, that is to be fignified by the fpecifick Name : or can 
with any juft Authority preferibe, which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out ; or which more fccret, or more 
particular, arc to be put into the Signification of the Name of 
any Subfiance ? All which together, feldom or never fail topro^ 
duce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names of Sub- 
JlanceSy which caufes fuch Uncertainty, Difputes, or Mifiakes, 
when we come to a Philofophical Ufe of them. 
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IV' th ih' T ~ §’ 15 - It is true, as to Chil and common Convef* 

ptrfeaion they the genfial A'/ifW,v ^ regu- 

may/ervefar ordinary Signification by fome 

cfviUhtit not obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
twcllfor Phi- in Things of known feminal Propagation, and 
lofcphical Ufe. fn Other Subfhinccs, for ihc rnoft Part by Co- 
lour, joined with fome other fenfiblc Qi^ali- 
tics) do well enough to defign the Things Men would be undcr- 
ftood to fpcak ot ; And fo they ufually conceive well e;iough 
the Subftances meant by the Word Gold^ or Jpple.^ to cliflin- 
guiih the one from the other. But in Pbilofophical Enquiries 
and Debates., where general Truths ere to be eflablifhed, 
and Confcqucnces drawn from Pofitions laid down, there 
the precife Signification of the Names of Subftances will be 
found, not only not to be well ejlahliflicd, but alfo very hard 
to be fo. For Example, he that ftiall make Malleablcnefs, 
or a certain Degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex 
Idea of Gold, may make Propofitions concerning Gold, and 
draw Confcqucnces from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold, taken in fuch a Signification : But yet 
fuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablcnefs, or 
the fiune Degree of Fixednefs, part of that complex Idea that 
the Name Gold, in his ufe of it, ftands for. 

§• 1 ^- This is a natural and almoft unavoid - 
Injianee, Lt- Impcrfcdlion in almoft all the Names 

quoroj ernes* Subftances, in all Languages whatfoever, 
which Men will cafily find, when once palfing from confufeJ 
or loofc Notions, they come to moic ftri<ft and clofc Enquiries, 
For then they will be convinced how doubtful and obfeure thofe 
Words are in their Signification, which inordinary ufe appeared 
very clear and determined. 1 was once in a Meeting of very 
learned and ingenious Phyficians, where by chance there arole 
a Qiieftion, whether any Liquor paffed thro’ the Filaments ‘of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managj^ed a good while, 
by Variety of Arguments on both fidcs, 1 (wno had been ufed 
to fufped that the greateft part of Difpuies were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) defired. That before they went any further on in 
this Difpute, they would firft examine, and eftablifh among 
them, what the word Liquor fignified. They at firft were a 
little furprized at the Propofal ; and had they been Peifona 
lefs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one; Since there was no one there 
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that thought not himfclf to unclerftand very perfcftly, what the 
word Liquor ftood for ; which, I think too, none of the nioft per- 
plexed Names of Subftanccs. However they were pleafed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Wprd was not fo fettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Difpute was about the Signification of that 
Term ; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning fome fluid and fubtile Matter, paf&ng through the 
Conduits of the Ncrv^s ; though it w^as not fo eafy to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor^ or no ; a thing which when 
confidered, they thought it not worth the contending about, 

§. 1 y.Howmuch this is the Cafeinthe greateft . ^ 
part of Difputcs, that Men are engaged fo hotly 
in, I fhall, perhaps, have an Occalion in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here confider a little more 
exadfly the foremeiitioned Inflance of the Word Gold^ and wc 
fhall fee how hard it is prccifcly to determine its Signification. 
I think all agree, to make it ftand for a Body of a certain 
yellow fhining Colour ; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the fhining yellow part of a 
Peacock’s Tail is properly to them Golu. Others finding 
pufibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold^ to denote a fort of Subftances ; and 
fo exclude from being Gold all fych yellow fhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Afhes j and admit to be of that 
Species, or to be comprehended under that Name Gold, only 
fuch Subftances as, having that fhining yellow Colour,^will by 
Fire be reduced to Fufion, andmot to Aflics. Another by the 
fame Reafon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ftraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fufibility, he thinks has 
the fame Reafon to be joined in its Idea, and to be fignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of fuch 
a Colour and Fufibility, to be imperfedl ; and fo on of all the 
reft : Wherein no one can (hew a Reafon why fome of the 
infeparable Qualities, that are always united inl^ature, fhould 
be put into the nominal Eflengc, and others left out : Or why 
the Word Gold^ fignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, fhould determine that fort, rather By its 
Colour, Weight, and Fufibility; than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Aqua Regia : Since the diflblving it by that 
Liqupr, is'^as infeparable from it, as the Fufion by Fire; and 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
jSubftance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate difFcrcntly upon it. For what right is i;, that Fufi- 
bility comes to be a Part of the Ellence fignified by the Word 
(JoW, and Solubility but a Property of it ? Or why is its Colour 
part of the Eflence, and its Mallcablenefs but a Property ? 
That which I mean, is this, That thefe being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conftitution : and nothing but Pow- 
ers, cither a£live or paflivc, in reference to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
(JoW, (as referred to fuch a Body cxiftmg in Nature) more to 
one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to 
another : Whereby the Signification of that Name muft un- 
avoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been faid, feveral 
People obferve leveral Properties in the fame Subftance, and 
I think, I may fay, no-body all. And therefore have but 
very imperfect Deferiptions of Things, and Words have very 
uncertain Significations. 

§. iS. From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
The Names of obferve, what has been before remarked, viz^ 
fmp It! Idciis ! he 'Phat the Names of Simple Ideas are.^ of all 
leaf doubtful. others, the leaji liable to Mijlakes^ and that for 
thefe Rcafons. Firjl^ becaufe the Ideas they 
Hand for, being each but one fingle Perception, are much eafier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and theieforc are not liable to the uncertainty which ufually 
attends thofc compounded ones of Suhjlanccs of Mixed Modes^ 
in which the precife Number of fimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not cafily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Sreomlly.^ Bccaufe they are never referred to any other 
EITcnce, but barely that Peiccption they immediately figitify; 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signincation of 
^he Names of Subftances naturally fo perplexed, and gives 
occafion to (b mpny Difputcs. Men that do not perverfly 
ufe their Words, or op purpofe fet themfclves to cavil, fcl- 
ilom niiflake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
with, the Ufe and Signification of the Names of fimple Ideas : 
Jf hite and Sv^ei, Yellow and Bitter.^ carry a very obvious 
jneaning with them, which every one precifely comprehends, 
pr cajily perceives be is ignorant of, and feeks to be inforin- 
pd. But what precife Collc<Slion of fimple Ideas^ Modejly^ 
or Frugality^ (lands for in another’s Ufe, is not fo certainly 
jenown. And however we are apt to think, Wc well e- 
pough know, what is meant by Gold gr Iron \ yet the precife 
• complex 
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complex IdiOy others make them the Signs of» is not fo cer- 
tain : And 1 believe it is very feldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er, they ftand for exa£Uy the fame CoIle6lion. Which muft 
needs produce Miftakea and Difputes, when they are made ufe 
of in Difcourfes, wherein Men have to do with univerfal Pro- 
poittions, and would fettle in their Minds univerfal Truths^ 
and confider the Confequences that follow from them. 

19. By the fame Rule, the Names of fim^ ^ . 
pie Modes are next to thofe of fimple Ideas, leaf t^n/jinspk 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty ^ efpecially thofe Modc^ 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo 
clear and diftinft Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
derftand them, miftook the ordinary meaning of Seven ^ or a 
Triangle: And in genera! the lead compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the Icaft dubious Names. 

§. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a few and obvious fimplc Idcas^ have 
Ulually Names of no very uncertain Significa- 
tion. But the Names of Mixed Modcs^ which 
comprehend a great Number of fimple ideusy ^mfxed Modes 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- and Suhjicutces. 
mined meaning, as has been Ihewn. The 
Names of Subftantes, being annexed to Ideas^ that arc neither 
the real Effenccs, nor exaft Reprefentations of the Patterns 
they are aeferred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfedtion and 
Uncertainty, efpecially when we come to a Philofophical ule 
of them. 

§.21. The great Diforder that happens in ovir ll''hy this Z»- 
Names of Subftances, proceeding tor the inoft perfection 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability upon 

to penetrate into their real ConiFitutions, it may bf orVi, 
probably be wondered, / charge this as an 
Imperfeifion^ rather upon our If^ords than Underftandings. This 
Exception has fo much appearance of Juftice, that I think 
myfelf obliged to give a Reafon, why I have followed this 
Method, 1 muft confefs then, that when I firft began ^this 
Difeourfe of the Underftanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaft Thought that any Confideration of Words was 
at all neceflary to it. But when having paiied over the Ori- 
ginal and Compofition of our Ideas, 1 began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo 
near a Connexion with Words, that unlefs t^eir Force and 
Manner of Signification were firft well obferved, there could 
be very little laid clearly and pertinently concerning Know- 
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le4gc: which convcrfant About Truth, had conftantl)r 

to 4 p ^**^h Prppoiitions. And tho* it termiDafted in Thing®, 
^ it was for the moft part fp much, by thr Intervention of 
Wordsy-that they feemed fcarce iSi^arabfo "fiSMtn o^r general 
Knowledge. At leaft they interpofe themfclvts fo much be- 
tween our Underftandings and the Truths’ whfeh it would 
contempj^ and apprehend, that like the MMum through 
which vifible Obje<Sa pafs, their Obfeurity and Diforder does 
not fcldom call a Mill before ouf Eyes, and impofe upon our 
Underftandings. It we coiifider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon thcinfelves, as well as others, and the Miftakes in Men’s 
Difputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or miftaken Significations, we lhall have 
Kcafon to think this no fmall obftacle in the Way to Know- 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becaufe it has been fo far from being taken Notice 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been made the Bufinefs of Men’s Study ; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we IbraiH fee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But 1 am apt to imagine, that were the Im- 
perfeaions of Language, as the inftrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of ch^ Controver- 
fies that make fuch a Noife in the World, would of themfelves 
ceafe ; and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps. Peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 


ThisJhouU S^nification of 

teach us Mode- Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
ration him- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
pnfingourvwn that ufes them, mull unavoidably be of great 
^enje of old uncertainty to Men of the fame Language and 

Authors, ^ Country. This is fo evident in the Greek Au- 


thors, that he th^t lhall perufe their Writings 
will find in almoll every one of them a diftindl LanguUgi, tho’ 
the fame Words. But when to this natural DifHculty in every 
Country, there (hall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuftoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
lAc, every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words then, though to us now they arc loll and unknown^ h 
would beeme us to he charitable one to another in our Interpretations 
or AHfunderJianding of thofc antient Writings^ which, though 
of great Concernment to be underllood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, .(if we except the 
Names of Ample Ucat^ and feme very obvious Things) is not 

capable 
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capable without a conftant defining the Terms, of conveying 
the Senfe and Intentiom of the Speaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And in Difeourfes of 
Religion, Law, and Morality^ they are Matters of, the 
highefl: Concernment, fo there will be the greateft Difficulty. 

§. 23, The VoluiTica of Interpreters, and Contmentators on 
the Old aitfl New Teftament, are but too manifeft Proofs of 
this. Tho’ every thing ftid lii the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chufe but be very fallible in 
the underftanding of it. Nor is it to be wondem, that 
Will of GOD, when clorticd in Words, (hould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
fort of Conveyance ; when even hts Son, whilft clothed in 
Fleih, was fubjed to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
Goodnefs, that he hath fpread before all the Woddy fuch le- 
gible Charaders of his Works and Providence, and given all 
Mankind fo fufficient a light of Reafon, that they to whom 
this written Word never camei could not, (whenever thev ibt 
themfelves to fearch) cither doubt of the ^ing of A GOD, or 
of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepla of Na- 
tural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to ail AdboWnd, 
and feldom come to be controverted \ and other yrveafed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books' and Languages^ 
are liable to the common and natural Obfeurities And Difficult 
ties incident to Words, methinks it would beoome uV' to hm 
more careful and diligent in obferving the former, and kA 
nmgifterial, pofitive, and impeHouo, in impofang our owtk 
Senfe and Interpretations of the latter. 




CHAP. X. 

Of the Abufe <f Words. 


f 


Elides the Imperfedion that is natn- 
1 *^ rally m Language, and the Obfeu*^ 


Aiufe of 

rity' and ConTufion that is fo liard to 
be avoided in the Ufe of Words, there are feveral wMttFadts 
and NegkSfs which Men are guilty of, in this way ofConntm*** 
nication, whereby they render tfaefe Signs IcA clear and diAiiu^! 
in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 
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V a w j ^ I" kind, the firft and moft 

_ palpable Abufe is, the ufing of Words without 
n-wthout* diftin£l Ideas', or, which is worfc,. 

cW Ideas. without any thing fignified. Of thefe 

there are two Sorts : 

I. One may obferve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firll Original^ 
and their appropriated Ufe, not to ftand for any clear and di- 
ftin£fc Ideas a Thefe { for the moft part, the feveral SeSis of Phi- 
lofophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either afFedling fomething fingular, and out of the 
way of common Apprehenfions, or to fupport feme ftrange 
Opinions, or cchfer fome Weaknefs of their Hypothcfis, feldom 
fail to Coin new Words, and fuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juftly be called injigmficant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Colledtion of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firft invented ; or at leaft fuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconfiftent, it is no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Ufe of the fame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongft thofe who think 
it enough to have tliem often in their Mouths, as the diftin- 
guifhing Charadfers of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine v/bat are the precife Ideas 
they ftand for, I Ihall not need here to heap up Inftanccs, 
every one’s Reading and Converfation will fufficiently furnifli 
him ; Of .if he wants to be better ftored, the great Mint- 
Maftcfs of thefe kind of Terms, 1 mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyficians, (under which, I think, the difputing Natural 
and Moral' Philofophers of thefe latter Ages may be compre- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

3 . U. Others there be, who extend this abufe yet farther^ 
who take fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have fcarre any clear and diftindf Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly ufe IVords^ which the Propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas^ without any diJiinSi meaning at 
all. JVifdomy Glory^ Gracey^Sic. are Words free uent enough 
in every Man’s Mouth ; but if a great many of tnofe who ufe 
them, mould be afked what they mean by them, they would 
be at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer : A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thofe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tongue’s end, yet there arc no determined Ideas 
laid up in their Minds, which are to be exprelTed to others by 
them. 

§• 4 * 
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§. 4. Men having been accuftmei from their r\ ^ j 
Cradles to learn JVords^ which arc cafiljr got and 
retained, before they knew^ or had framed the ^ams'lbSore 
complex Ideas ^ to which they were annexed, or ideas 
which were to be found in the Things they were belong to. 
thought to Jland for, they ufually continue to do fo 
all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceflaiy to fettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas^ they ufe their Words for fuch 
iinfteady and confufed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
felvcs with the fame Words other People ufe j as if their very 
Sound neceflarily carried with itconftantly the fame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a (hift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it necefiary to be underftood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they arc fo : Yet this Infig- 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to reafon con- 
cerning either their Tenets or Intereft, manifeftly fills their 
Difeourfe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noife and 
Jargon, efpccially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 
moft part, ftanding for arbitrary and numerous Colle£lions of 
Ideasy not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at lead very obfeure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in ufe amongft their Neighbours ; and that tbfy may 
not feem ignorant what they ftand for, ufe them confidently 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning ; whereby, befides the eafe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in fuch Difeourfes they feldom are in the 
Right, fo they are as feldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw thofc Men 
out of their Miftakes, who have no fettled Notions, as to dif- 
poflefs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no fettled abode. 
This I guefs to be fo ; and every one may obferve in himfelf 
and others, whether it be or no. 

§. 5. Secondly ^ Another great Abufc of Words 
is, Inconjlancy in the ufe of them. It is hard to Secondly , Xln- 
find a Difeourfe written of any SubjeA, efpccial- fteidyAptUca- 
ly of Controverly^ wherein one ihall not ob- tionofthem. 
ferve, if he read with Attention, the fame Words 
(and thofe commonly the moft material in the Difeourfe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) ufed fometimes for one 
Colle£|ion of fimple Ideasy and fometimes for another, which 
is a perfeift Abufe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas^ to make them known to others, not by any 
natqral Signification, but by a voluntary Impofition, it js plain 

cheat 
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cheat And ^hufe^ when 1 make them (land fometimes for one 
thinW il^ ron^tinies for another » the wilful doing whereof 
CAA be hnfp^ed to nothing but great Fpllyt or greater Difho- 
ftm a Man, in his Acdompts wUh another, may, with 
al much fairnefs, make the CharaSers of Numbers ftand fomc- 
times for one, and fometimes for another Cofleflion of Units, 
fv. !• this Chara£i:er 3 ftands fometimes for three, fometimes 
for lour, and fotattimes for eight) as in hi- Difcoiirfe, or Rea- 
ibning, make the fame Words ftand for different Colledtions of 
fimple Ideas. If Men ftiould do fo in their Reckonings, 1 won- 
der who would have to do with them ? One who would fpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Bufincfs of the World, and call 8 fome- 
times feven, and fometimes nine, as bell ferved his Advantage, 
would prcfcntly have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conftantly are difeufted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Contefts, the lame fort of proceeding paffes commonly 
for Wit and Learning ; but to me it appears a greater Dilho- 
jicfty than the raifplacing of Counters, in the calling up a 
t>cbt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of 
greater Concernment and value than Money. 
eTL' JL A/' §• "Tlnrily Another abufe of Language, is an 

fesLJ^hffuriu Ohfeurky^ by cither applying old Words 

Ap^ newand unufual Significations, or introducing 
^ ambiguous Terms, without defining 

cither ; or elfe putting them lb together, aj> may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho' the Peripatetick Phi- 
lofophy ba»r been moft eminent in this way, yet other Sedls 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is Icarce any of them 
tha^ are not cumbered with fome Difficulties, (fuch is the Im- 
perfi^ron of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obfeurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi- 
fication of Words, which, like a Mill before People's ]^efe, 
might hinder their weak Parts from being difcover'd. That 
Boify and Extenfion in common Ufe ftand for two diftindl Ideas^ 
is plain to any one that will but refleft a little. For were 
their Signification prcctfely the fame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to fay, the Body of an Extenfion^ as the Extent 
/ton of a Body\ and yet there are thofe who find it neceffary 
confound their Signification. To this abufe, and the Mi^ 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
4 he Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation ; and the admired Art of Difputing 
hath ad/led much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
whUft it has been made ufe of and fitted to perplex the* Signi- 
' fication 
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fication of Words, more than to difcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
fcure, uncertain, and undeterinified in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converfation. 

§. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where / . » , 

nr by 

their Skill in Difputtng. And it Reputation and contri- 

Reward (hall attend thol'e C(>nquefts, which luted to ihisu 
'lepcnd moftly on the i'lncncfs and Niceties 
of Words, it is no WonJcr if the Wit of Men fo employed, 
fhould perplex, involve and fubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds, fo as never to want foinething to fay, in oppr^fing or 
defending any Qiieftion ; ihe Viflory being adjudged not to him 
who had Truth on his fide, but the Jaft Word in the Dtfpute. 

§. 8. This, tho’ a very ufelefs Skill, and that ^ , 

which I think the diredi oppofite to the ways of ingitSub- 
Knowledge, hath yet pafied hitherto under the 
laudable and efieemed Names of Subtlety and Acutenefs.\ and has 
had the applaufe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, fince 
tht Philofophers of old, (the difputing and wrangling Philofe* 
phers, I mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and with Reafon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Efteem, for their 
great and univerfal Knowledge, eafier a great deal to be pre« 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themfelves the Adiiiiiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to prednee’ Wonder, 
becaufe they tould not be underftood : whilft it lippears in all 
Hiftory, that thefe profound Doftors were no Wifer^ nor more 
ufeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but finalT Advait^ 
taM to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Un- 
lc?s the coining of new Words, where they produced no ihew 
Things t0 apply them to, or the perplexing or Ob(bitf}ii^ the 
Signification of old ones, and fo bringing all THhigs iffto^ef- 
tion and Difpute^ were a thing prontable to the Ltle of Man, 
or wortl^ Commendation and Revyard. 

9. for notwithfianding thefe learned Dif- . 

putants, thefe all-knowing Doft6rs, it Was to the 
tinfcholafiick Statefman, that the Governments finSodeh^ 
of the World Owed their Peace, Defence and 
Liberties \ and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
(a Name of Difgrace) that they received the Improvements 

of 
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of ufeful Arts* Neverthelefs, this artificial Ignorance, and 
Uarned Gibberijhy prevailed mightily in thcfe laft Ages, by the 
Intereft and Artifice of thofe, who found no eafier way to that 
pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 
amufing the Men of Bulinefs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 
or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Difputes, about 
unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endlefs Labyrinth. Befides, there is no fuch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ftrange and abfurd Doc- 
trines, as to' guard them round about with Tegions of obfcurc, 
doubtful, and undefined Words : which yet makes thcfe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortreffes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obfcurity of the Thickets 
they are befet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abfurdity, 
but Obfcurity. 

Butd'/lro s Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 

keeping, even inquifitive Men, from true 
efKnvwUdge Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
tmdCtmmuni- and hath much perplexed, whilft it pretended 
tatim. to inform the Underftanding* For we fee, that 

other well-meaning and wife Men, whofe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that acutenefs^ could in- 
telligibly exprefs themfelves to one another ; and in its plain 
ufe, make a benefit of Language. But tho’ unlearned Men 
well enough underftood the Words IVhite and Blacky ^c. and 
had ponftant Notions of the Ideas fignified by thofe Words ; 
yet theoe were Philofophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow was blacky i, e. to prove, 
that White was black ; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 
ftroy the Inftruments and means of Difeourfe, Converfation, 
Inftru^on, and Society ; whilft with great Art and Subtlety 
they did no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language lefs ufeful, than the 
real Defers of it had made it ; a Gift which the Illiterate had 
not attained to. 

J Thefe learned Mon did equally in- 

®rudl Men’s Underftandings, an<} profit their 
Smtdeftht Lives, as he who (hould alter the Significa- 
Letters. known Chara^fers, and, by a fubtle 

Device of Learning, far furpafiing the Capa- 
city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, fliould in bis Writing, 

ihew. 
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Ihew, that be could put A for j}, and D for £, to the no 
fmall Admiration and Benefit of hi^ Reader. It being as fenfe- 
lefs to put BUtckj which is a Word agreed on to ftand for one 
fenfible to put it, I fay, for another, or the contrary Idea^ 
/. e. to call Snow Blacky as to put this mark y/, which is a Cha- 
radler agreed on to ftand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for By which 
is agreed on to ftand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, 

§. 12 . Not hath this Mifchief ftopped in logi- 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it ^ 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human 
Life and Society; obfcured and perplexed the 
material Truths of Law and Divinity ; brought 
Confufion, Diforder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind ; and if not dcftroyed, yet in great Meafure rendered ufe- 
lefs, thofe two great Rules, Religion and Juftice. What have 
the greateft part of the Comments and Difputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ferved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senfe ? What have been the 
£fFe<Sl of thofe multiplied curious DiftinAions, and acute Nice- 
ties, but Obfcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a lofi I How elfe comes 
it to pafs, that Princes, fpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are eafily underftood, fpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not fo f And as 1 remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underftands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he confults an Expofitor, or goes to Council ; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes ihe Words 
fignify either nothing at all, or what he pleafes. 

§. 13. Whether any By-Interefts of rhefe Pro- wfW not 
feflions have occafioned this, I will not here ex- to pafs for 
amine ; but 1 leave it to be confider’d, whether Ltaming, 
it would not be well for Mankind, whofe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
fpsnd their Lives in talking about them, or tomng Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Ufe of 
Words were made plain and direA ; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge^ and Bond 
of Society, fhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unfettlc: 
People’s Rights ; to raife Mtfts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion ? Or that at lead, if this wiU happen^ 
it ihould not J): thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo i 

§. 14. 
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FcHrtby, * 4 ; AnoJjer gxtztAImfi fW^ds 

king dm fm- M This tjiough it 

Things. ^grce concerns all Names m general, 

yet more particularly afFe£ts thofe of Subftances. 
To this Abufe thofe Men are moft fubjed, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syftem, and give themfelvcs up into a 
firm belief of the PcrfeAion of any received Hypothefis ; 
whereby they come" to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sedl are fo fuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfedt- 
ly correfpond with their real Exiftence. Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philofophy, who docs 
not think the ten Names, under which are lanked the ten 
Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perfuaded, 
that jubjiantwl Forms^ vegetative Souls ^ Abhorrence of a 
cuum, intentional Species ^ &c. arc fomething real ? Thefe 
Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Mafters and Syftems lay 
great Strefs upon them j and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they arc conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
prefentations of fomething that really exifts. The Platonijis 
have their Soul of the Worlds and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reft. There is fcarce 
any SeA in Philofophy has not a diftin 6 t Set of Terms that 
others undefrftand not. But yet this Gibberilh, which in the 
Weakneife of human Underftanding, ferves fo well to palliate 
Mehs Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar ulc 
amongft thofe of the fame Tribe, to feem the moft important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moft figni- 
ficant : Ahd (hould Aerial and Mtherial Vehicles come once, by 
the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thofe Tetms would make Impreffions on 
Mens Minds, fo as to eftabltih them in the Perfuafion of the 
Reality of fuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and f»- 
tentioml Species have heretofore done. 

§. 15 . How much Names taken fir Things are apt 
to mijhed the Un^ifiandingy the attentive read- 
ing of Philofophical Writers would abundantly 
difeover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little fufpeded of any 
Aieh Mifufe* I ftiall inftance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Oifputes have there been about 
Mj/itter^ as if there were fome fuch Thing really in Nature, 
diftindl from Bodyi as it is evident, the Word Matter ftands for 
an 44se diftinft ftom the Itha of Body I For if tht Itkas thefe 


in 

matter. 


two 
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t#0 Terms ftood for were precifcly the fame, they might Irt* 
differently in all Places be put one for another. But we fee, 
that tho’ it be proper to fay, There is one Matter of all Bodies^ 
one cannot fay, There is one Body of all Matters : We famili- 
arly f^, one Body is bigger than another } but it founds harlh 
(and 1 think is never ufed) to fay, one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that 
tho* Matter and Body be not really diftln£t, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other i yet Matter and Body ftand for 
two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ftands for a folid extended 
figured Subftance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confufed Conception, it feeming to me to be ufed for the Sub- 
ftance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenfion and 
Figure : And therefore it is that fpeaking of Matter^ we fpeak 
of it always as one, becaufe in Truth, it exprefly contains no- 
thing, but the Idea of a folid Subftance, which is every where the 
£une, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter^ we 
no more conceive, ’or fpeak of different Matters in the World, 
than we do of different Solidities ; tho’ we both conceive, and 
fpeak of different Bodies, becaufe Extenfion and Figure are 
capable of Variation. But fince Solidity cannot exift without 
Extenfion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
fomething really exifting under that Precifion, has no doubt 
produced thofe obfeure and unintelligible Difeourfes and Dif* 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philofophers 
concerning Materia frima j which Imperfeflion or Abufe, how 
far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 
to be confidered. This, I think, I may at Icaft fay, that we 
ftiould have a great many fewer Difputes in the Wprld, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themielves. For when we argue 
about Mattery or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we exprefs by that Sound, whether that precife Idea 
asree to any thing really exifting in Nature, or no. And, if 
Men would tell what Ideas th^ make their Words ftand for, 
there could not be half that Obfeurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. 

§• i6. But, whatever Inconvenience follows from . « 

this miftake of Words, this I am fure, that by 
conftant and familiar Ufc,thcycharm Men into ^ 

Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
a hard Matter to perfiiade any one that the Words ipMch his 
Father or School*inaftcr, the Parfon of the Parifti, or fuch a 
VoL. II. H Reverend 




RevctetUi Do&or ufed, ftgnified nothing that really exifted in 
l^ature : Which) perhaps, is none of the leaji Caufisj that Men 
m fi hardly drawn to quit their MiJlakeSy even in Opinions purely 
rbiiofophical, and where they have no other Intereft but Truth. 
For the Words they have a long Time been ufed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 
annexed to them Ihould not be removed. 


. .. « §• *7* Plfihlyy Another Abufe of Wordsy is 

- r' ^he fetUng wem in the Place of Things y which they 

ting them for i ^ l r ^‘r \f 

^lat they can- j? may ob- 

notjigmfy* lerve, that in the general Names of bubltances, 
^ whereof the nominal Eflences are only known 

to us, when we put them into Propofitions, and affirm or deny 


any thing about them, wc do moft commonly tacitly fuppofe, 
or intend they fliould ftand for the real Eflence of a certain 
fort of Subftances. For when a Man fays, Gold is Malleable^ 
he means and would infmuate fomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is Mallcablcy (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underfiood, viz. that Goldy i. e. 
what has the real EJfnce of Goldy is malUable ; which amounts 
to thus much, that Malleablenefs defends on^ and is infeparable 
from the real EJfence of Gold, But a Man not knowing where- 
in that real EfTence confifts, the Conne£Bon in his Mind of 


Malleablenefs is not truly with an EfTence he knows not, but 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal imflutne bipes latis unguibusj 
is not a good Definition of ^ Man ; ’ns plain, we fuppofe the 
Name Man in this Cafe to ftand for the real EfTence of a Spe- 
cies^ and would fignify, chat a rational Animal better deferibed 
that re^ EfTence than a two legged Animal with broad Nailsy and 
without Feathers. For elfe, wlur might not Plato as properly 
make the Word or Many ftand for his complex Ideay 

made up of the Ideas of a Body, diftinguifhed from others by 
a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as Arijiotli 
makes the complex Ideay to which he gave the Name 
or Many of Body, and the Faculty of Reafoning joined to- 
gether ; unlefs the Name or Many were fuppofed to 

ftand for fomething elfe, than what it fignifies ; and to be put 
in the Place of fome other Thing than the Idea a Man profelles 
he would exprefs by it i 

Y.VnPutttnr tTuCy the Names of Subftances 

thmfor the ^ would be much more ufeful, and Propofitions 
realijinces of made in them much more certain, were the real 
Subfances. Eftences of Subftances the Ideas in our Minds, 
' t which 
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which thofe Words (Igniiied. And it is for Watit of thofe tHal’ 
EfTences, that our^Words convey fo little Knowledge or Gef* 
tainty in our Difeourfes about them : And therefore the Mind| 
to remove that Imperfedioii as much as it can^ makes them^ 
a fecret Suppofition, to {land for a Thing having that real 
ElTenct*, as if thereby it made fome nearer approaches to itd 
For though the Word Man or Gsid, fignify nothing truly but 
a complex I^lta of Propeitics, united together in one fort of 
Subftanccb : Yet there is fcaice any body in the ufe of theft 
Word*', but often luppoles each of thofe Names to {land for sk 
Thing having the real Eflence, on which thofe Properties de- 
pend. Which is fo far from diminifhing the Imperfcdlion of 
our Words, that by a plain Abufe it adds to it, when we would 
make them Hand for fomething, which not being in our com- 
plex the Name we ufe can no ways be the Sign of« 

§. 19. This {hews us the Reafon why in mtxdd „ 

Modes any of the Ideas^ that make the Compofi- think 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- Change ^ouf 
ged, it is allowed to be another Thing, /. e. to be m Suh^ 

of another Species, as is plain in Chance-medley j Jlances^notto 
Man fiaughtery Murder^ Parricide &c. The change t he 
Reafon whereof is, bccaufe the complex Idea etet* 
lignihed by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 
minal EiTence ; and there is no fecret Reference of that Naffli 
to any other EfTence but that. But in Subjlances it is not fo* 
For tho’ in that called Gold, one puts into bis complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verfa\ yet Men do not ufually 
think that therefore the Species is changed : Becaufe they 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and fuppofe it annexed 
to a real immutable Eflence of a Thing citifting, on Which thoft 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Goldf 
that of Fixednefs or Solubility in Aq* Regia, which be pu| 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species | 
hut only to have a more perftdl Idea, by adding another floti- 
pie Idea, which is always in fadl joined with thofe othef^ of 
which his former complex Idea conri{led« But this reference 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof we*have not the Idea^ is fo 
ftr from helping at all, that it only ferves the more to irivolve 
US in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real EiTencd 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Geld^ (which by {landing 
for a more or lefs perfedl Colledlion of fimple Ideasi ftrVCf to 
de{ign that fort of Body well enough in civil Difeourfe) cornea 
to have no Signification at ail, being put for fomewhat wherc^ 
of we have no Idea at all, and fo can fignify nothing at ail^ 

H 2 when 
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when the Body itfclf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one ; yet, if well confidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body itfelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold 
laid before us ; though in Uifcourfe we are fain to fubftitute 
the Name for the Thing. 

§. 20. That which I think very much difpo- 
fes Men to fubftitute their Names for the real 
Effences of Species^ is the Suppofition before- 
mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
Produ£lion of Things, and fets the Boundaries 
to each of thofe Species^ by giving exaftly the 
fame real internal Conftitution to each indivi- 
dual, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obferves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the fame 
Name, are in their internal Conftitution, as different one 
from another, as feveral of thofe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent fpecifick Names. This Suppofition^ however, that the fame 
precife internal Conjiitution goes always with the fame fpecifick Isame^ 
makes Men forward to take thofe Names for the Reprefentatives 
of thofe real ^ences^ though indeed they fignify nothing but 
the complex ideas they have in their Minds when they ufc 
them. So that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one thing, and 
being fuppofed for, or put in the place of another, th^ can- 
not but, in fuch a kind of Ufe, caufe a great deal of Uncer- 
tainty in'Men’s Difeourfes ; efpecially in thofe who have tho- 
roughly imbibed the Doflrine of fubjlantial Forms^ whereby 
they firmly imagine the feveral Species of Things to be deter- 
mined ana diftmguilhed. 

§.21. But however prepofterous and abfurd it 
be, to make our Names ftand for Ideas we have 
not, or (which is all one) Eflences that we know 
not, it being in eife£f to make our Words the 
Signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever fo little reflefts on the life Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man a(ks, whe- 
ther this or that I'hing he fees, let it be a Drill, or a monftrous 
Foetus^ be a Man, or no ; it is evident, the Queftion is not. 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea^ cx- 
prefled by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 
Eflence of a Species of Things, which he fuppofes his Name 
Man to ftand for. In which way of ufing the Names of Sub- 
ftaiices, there arc thefe falie Suppofitions contained : 


This Alufe 
contains two ' 
falfc Suppoji- 
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Firjl^ That there are certain prccife Eflcnces, according to 
^hiciv Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diftinguiflied into Species. That every thing has a real 
Confticution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its fcn- 
fible Qualities depend, is paft Doubt : But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the Diftin£tion of Species^ as we 
rank them ; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly^ This tacitly alfo inftnuates, as if we had Ideas of 
thefe propofed Eflcnces. Eor to what Purpofe elfe is it, to en- 
quire whether this or that Thing have the real Eflence of the 
Species Man^ if we did not fuppofe that there were fuch a fpe- 
cifick Eflence known ? Which yet is utterly falfe : And there- 
fore fuch Application of Names, as would make them Hand 
for Ideas which we have not, muft needs caufe great Diforder 
in Difcourfes and Reafonings about them, and be a great In- 
convenience in our Communication by Words. 

§. 22. Sixthly.^ There remains yet another Sixthly^ A 
more general, though perhaps Icfs obferved fuppofetion that 

hufe of Words 5 and that is, that Men having by ^ords ha^vea 
a long and familiar Ufe annexed to them certain ^ 

Ideasy they arc apt to imagine fo near and ne* 
a Connexion between the Names and the 
Signification they ufe them in, that they for- 
wardly fuppofe one cannot but underftand what their Mean* 
ing is ; and therefore one ought to acquiefee in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paft doubt, that in the Ufe of thofe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
celTarily the fame precife Ideas. Whence prefuming, that 
when they have in Difeourfe ufed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, fet before others the very Thing thqy talk of. 
And fo likewife taking the Words of others, as naturuly ftand-f 
ing for juft what they themfelves have been accuftoitled to 
apply them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain their 
own, or underftand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noife and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment or Information ; whilft Men take Words to be the conftant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unfteadv Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ftrange, if in Difeourfe, or (where it is 
often abfolutely neceflTary) in Difpute, one fometimes afks 
the Meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obferve in Converfation, make it evident, that there 
are few Nances of complex IdeaSy which any two Men ufe for 
the fame juft precife Collefiion* It is hard to name a Word 
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>^hich will not be a clear Inftancc of this. Life is a Term, 
lione more familiar. Any one almoft would take it for an 
Affront, to be aflced what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queftion, whether a Plant, that lies readjjr formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senfe or Motion, be 
alive, or no ? It is cafy to perceive, that a clear diftindl fettled 
Idea does not always accompany the Ufe of fo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some grofs and confufed Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their Language, and fuch a loofe ufe of their Words 
^rves them well enough in their ordinary Difcoiirfes or Affairs. 
But this is not fufHcicnt for Philofophical Enqumes. Know- 
ledge and Reafoning require precife determinate Ideas, And 
though Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to un- 
derffand what others fay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms ; nor fo troublciomely critical, as to correcSt 
ethers in the ufe of the Words they receive from them ; yet 
i)vhere Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Cafe, I 
know not what Fault it can be to dcfire the Explication of 
Words, whofc Senfe feems dubious ; or why a Man fhould be 
;ifhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senfe another Man 
ufes his Words, fincc he has no other Way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abufe of taking Words 
Upon Truft, has nowhere fpread fo far, nor with fo illEftefts, 
Its ^mortgft Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obfti- 
jiacy of Oifputcs, which has fo laid Wade the intelledlual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill ufe of Words. 
For though it be generally believed, that there is great Diver- 
fity of Oj&inions in the Volumes and Variety of Controverfi^^ 
|:he World is diftrafled with ; yet the moft I can find, that 
the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with Another, is, that they fpeak different Lan- 
guages. For I am apt to im^ine, that when any of them 
fluitting T^rms, think upon Things, and know tvhat they 
inink, they think all the fame ; Though perhaps What they 
WgfuH have, be different. 

§. 23. To conclude this Confideration of the 
ne ends vf Impcrfeftlon and Abufe of Language ; the 
• ends if Language in oUr Difccurfe with others be- 
firjff ing chiefly thefc Three : Firfr^ To make known 

nfp 4 nr ideas, Man^s Thoughts or Ideas to another. &- 
condly^ To do it With as much Eafe and ^icknefs 
^ U Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Knowledge 

of 
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of Things : Language is either abufed, or deficient, when it 
fails of any of thefc Three. 

Firjl^ Words fail in the firft of thefe Ends, and lay not 
open one Man’s Ideas to another’s View. Firjl^ When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas 
in their Minds, whereof they arc the Signs. Or, Secondly^ 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- 
guage to ideas.^ to which the common Ufe of that Language 
does not apply them : Or, Thirdly.^ When they apply them 
very unfteadily, making them ftand now for one, and by and 
by for another Idea. 

§. 24. Secondly.^ Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the Qiiicknefs and Eafc that Secondly^ to 
may be, when they have complex Ideas^ without do it fwith 
having diftindt Names for them. I'his is fomc- ^ickne/s. 
times the Fault of the Language itfelf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to fuch a Signification ; and 
fometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would fhew another. 

§. 25. Thirdly^ There is no Knowledge of 
Things conveyed by Men’s Words, when their , 

Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho’ to 

it be aDefedl, that has its Original in our Ideas^ emvey m 
which are not fo conformable to the Nature of ^ 

Things, as Attention, Study, and Application ^ ’ 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend itfelf to our Words 
too, when we ufe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet ne- 
ver had ai^ Reality or Exiftence. 

§. 26. He that hath Words of any Lan- , 

guage, without diftindt Ideas in his Mind, to 
which he applies them, does, fo far as he ufes ^ \hefe^ ** 
them in Difeourfe, only make a Noife without ■' ’ 
any Senfe or Signification ; and how learned 
foever he may leem by the ufe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without pofTeffing the Contents 
of them. For all fuch Words, however put into Difeourfe, 
according to the right Conftrudlion of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elfe. 

§. 27. Secondly^ He that has complex Ideas^ without par- 
ticular Names for them, would be in no better a Cafe than 
a Bookfellcr, who had in his Warehoufc Volumes that lay 

H 4 there 
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there unbound, and without Titles ; which he could therefore 
make known to otheis, only by fhewing the loofe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his 
Difeourfe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas^ which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 
meration of the fimple ones that compofe them ; and fo is fain 
often to ufc twenty Words to exprefs what another Man fig- 
nifies in one. 

§. 28. Thirdly.^ He that puts not conftantly the fame Sign 
for the fame Idea., but ufes the fame Words fometimes in one, 
and fometimes in another Signification, ought to pafs in the 
Schools and Converfation for as fair a Man, as he does in 
the Market and Exchange, who fells feveral Things under 
the fame Name. 

§. 29. Fourthly^ He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideai different from thofe to which the common Ufe of that 
Country applies them, however his own Underftanding may be 
filled with I'ruth and Light, will not by fuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms, 
For however the Sounds are fuch as arc familiarly known, and 
cafil y enter the Eai s of thofe who arc accuftomed to them ; yet 
(landing for other Ideas than thofe they are ufually annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus ufes them. 

30. Fifthly^ He that hath imagined to himfelf Subftances 
fuch as never have been, and filled bis Head with Ideas which 
have not any correfpondcnce with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives fettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Difeourfe, and perhaps another Man’s Head, with the fantafti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 

S. 31. He that hath Names without Ideasy wants Meaning 
in his Woids, and fpeaks only empty Sounds. Me that hath 
complex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Difpatcb in his Expreffions, and is neceffitated to ufe Pcriphra- 
fes. He that ules his Words loofely and unfteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underftood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Ufe, wants Propriety in 
bis Language, and fpeaks Gibberilh. And he that hath Ideas 
0f Subfiances, difagreeing with the real Exifience of Things, fo 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Undermsind-* 
ing, and hath inflcad thereof Chimeras^ 
fiensf ia §• 32- In our Notions concerning Subftancea, 

yrc are liable to all tfie former Inconvenien^ies, 
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v.g. He that ufcs the Word Tarantula^ without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ftands for, pronounces a good 
Word ; but fo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new difcovered Country (hall fee feveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
of them, as of a Horfe, or a Stag ; but can fpeak of them 
only by a Defcription, till he fliall either take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himfelf. 3. He 
that ofcs the Word Body fometimes for pure Extenfion, and 
fometimes for Extenfion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallacioufly. 4, He that gives the Name of Horfe to that Idea 
which common Ufage calls MuUy talks improperly, and will 
not be underftood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur 
for fome real Being, impofes on himfelf, and midakes Words 
for Things. 

§. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we 
are liable only to the four flrft of thefe Incon- M^eTandRt- 
veniences, (v/a.) i. I may have in my Memory latioHs. 
the Names of Modes, as Gratitude^ or Charity^ 
and yet not have any precife Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thofe Names. 2. 1 may have Ideasy and not ftnow the 
Names that belong to them \ v. 1 may have the Jflea of a 
Man’s drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenntfs. 3. 1 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alfo, but 
apply them amifs ; v. g. when I apply the Name Frugality to 
that Idea which others call and fignifV by this Sound, Covetouf- 
nefs, 4^ I may ufe any of thofe Names with Inconftancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas difagreeing 
to the Exiftence of Things : for Modes being complex Ideas^ 
made by the Mind at Plcafurc ; and Relation being butmy W^ 
of confidering or comparing two Things together, and fo alio 
an Idea of my own making, thefe Ideas can fcarcc be found to 
difagree with any thing exifting \ fince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Pr^erties infeparably flowing from the internal Conftitution 
or Eflence of any Subftance ; but, as it were. Patterns lodged 
in nay Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
Adions and Relations by, as they come to exift. But the Mi« 
ftake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions ; and fo uling Words in a dimrent Senfe from other 
People, I am not underftood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when 1 give wrow Names to them. Only ifl 
I put 
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put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconfiftent 
together, I fill my Head alfo with Chimeras ; fince fuch 
Ideasj if well examined, cannot fo much as exift in the Mind, 
much lefs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 

§. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eafier cn- 
Seventhly 9 tertainment in the World, than dry I'ruth and 

Figurative real Knowledgc,jf^r^*^rw^ Speeches^ and Allufion 
Spnch aljo an Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Abuje of Lan- perfedlion or Ahuje of it. I confefs, in Ditcour- 

guage. where we feck rather Pleafureand Delight 

than Information and Improvement, fuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed from them, can fcarce pafs for Faults. 
But yet, if we would fpcak of Things as they are, we muft al- 
low, that all the Art of Rhctorick, befides Order and Clear- 
nefs, ail the artificial and figurative Application of Words Jilo- 
qucncc hath invented, are for nothing elfe but to infinuate wrong 
Ideas^ move the Paflions, and thereby miflead the Judgment, 
and fo indeed are perfeA Cheats : And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addrefles, they are certainly, in all Difeourfes that pre- 
tend to inform or inftruft, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perfon that makes ufc 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be fuperfla- 
oushcrc to take Notice ; the Books of Rhctorick which abound 
in the World, will inftruft thofe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obferve, how little the Prefervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind ; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
■be deceived, fince Rhctorick, that powerful Inftrument of Er- 
ror and Deceit, has its cftabliftied Profcflbrs, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation : And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldnefs, if not Brutality in 
me to have faid thus much againft it. Eloquence^ like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to fufFer itfclf ever to be 
fpoken againft. And it is in vain to find Fault with thofe Arts 
of Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleafurc to be deceived. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing ImperfeSiions and 

Abufes. 


f natural and improved Imper- ,rhnarewrib 

I fe£tions of Languages, we have 
feen above at large; and Speech 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deferve our moft ferious Thoughts, to confider 
what Remedies are to be found for thefe Inconveniences aoove* 
mentioned. 

2. I am not fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfeft Reforming Arenoteafy. 
the Languages of the World, no not fo much 
as of his own Country, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men Ihould ufe their Words conftantly in the 
fame Senfe, and for none but determined and unTiform Ideas^ 
would be to think, that all Men {hould have the fame No- 
tions, and {hould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
and diftinft Ideas of. Which is not to be expelled by any 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very filent. And he muft 
be very little (killed in the World, who thinks that ^voiiible 
Tongue {hall accompany only a good Undetilanding; or that 
Mens talking much or little, {hall hold Proportion only to 
their Knowledge. 

§. 3. But though the Market and Exchange 
muft be left to their own Ways of talking 9 and 
Goffippings not be robbed of their antietit 
Privilege ; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- 
gument, would perhaps take h amifs to have any thing ofibred, 
to abate the length, or leflen the Number of their Difputes ; 
yet, methinks, thofe who pretend ferioufly to fettrA e^ir or 
maintain 7r«/^, (hould think themlelves obliged to ftudy how 
they might deliver themfelves without Obfeurity, Doubtful- 
nefs. Or Equivocation, to which Mens Wolds arc naturally 
liable, if care be not taken. 


But yet 
c^ary to 
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Mi/ufeof §• 4* he that fhall well confider the Er<^ 

Words the ^ors and Obfeurity, the Miftakes and Confu- 
Cesufe of great fion, that are fpread in the World by an ill Ufe of 
Errors. Words^ will find fome Reafon to doubt, whether 

Language, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledge 
aniongft Mankind. How many arc there, that when they 
would think on I hings, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
cfpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters ? And. who then can wonder, if the ReAilt of fuch Con- 
templations and Rcafonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whilft the Ideas they annexed to them, arc very confufed, or 
very unfteady, or perhaps none at all ; who can wonder, I fay, 
that fuch Thoughts and Reafonings end in nothing but Obfeu- 
rity and Miftakc, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 

5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Ufe of 
Obftinaej. Words, Men fufFcr in their own private Medi- 
tations \ but much more manifeft are the Dif- 
orders which follow from it, in Converfation, Difeourfe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men , convey their Djfcoveries, Reafonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Ufe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themfelves \ yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ftop the Pipes, whereby it is diftributed to 
the publick Ufe and Advantage of Mankind. He that ufes 
Words without any clear and ftcady Meaning, what does he 
but lead himfeif and others into Krrors ? And be that defign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knoivltdge, And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
^and Parts of Knowle^e, have been fo over-charged with 
obfeure and equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubdful 
Expreffions, capable to make the moft attentive or quick- 
fighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox \ iince oubtletv in thofe who make Profeffion to teach or 
defend Truth, ham paiTed fo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which confifi ins for the moft part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and illufory Ufe of ebjcun or diceitfid Termsy is only 
fit to make Mm more conceited in their Ignorance, and obftinaU 
in their Errors. 

§. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverfy 
Jhd^ang- of any kind, there we (ball fee, that the Effe<^ of 
ting* obfoure, unfteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 

but noife and wrangling about Sounds, without 

convincing 
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convincing or bettering a Man’s Underftanding. For if the 
Idea be not agreiftd on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for 
which the Words Hand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as fuch a Word, whofe Signification is 
not afeertained betwixt them, comes in Ufe, their Underftand- 
ings have no other Objed wherein they agree, but bareljr the 
Sound ; the Things that they think on at that Time, as ex- 
preflfed by that Word, being quite different. 

7. Whether a Bat be a Birdy or no, is not Injtemety Bat 
a Queftion ; whether a Bat be another Thing and Bird, 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for thatwould be extremely abfurd to doubt of : 
But the Queftion is, i. Either between thofe that acknow-^ 
ledged therofelves to have but imperfeft Ideas of one or both 
of thofe Sort of Things, for which thefe Names are fuppofed 
to' ftand ; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Baty to make their yet imperfefl Ideas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the Ample Ideasy 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Birdj 
be all to be found in a Bat : But this is a Queftion only of £n* 
quirers, (not Difputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine : Or, a. It is a Queftion between Difputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Birdy 
And then the Queftion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both thefe Words } in that they not having both the fame 
complex Ideasy to which they give thefe two Names ; one 
holds, and the other denies, that thefe two Names may ht af- 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the Signification 
of thefe two Names, it were impoffible they fhould difpute a- 
bout them. For they would prefently and clearly fee, •(were 
that adjufted between them] whether all the iimple Ideas y of 
the more general Name Birdy were found in the complex Idea 
of a Baty or no ; and fo there could be no doubt whether a Bat 
were a Bird or no. And here I defire it may be confidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateft part of the Difputes in 
the World are not merely verbal, and about the Signification of 
Words ; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Significationjfas they muft be, where 
they fignify any thing) to detcnxiincd Colle£lions of the Am- 
ple Ideas they do or fhould ftand for, thofe Difputes would not 
end of themfelves, and immediately vanifh. 1 leave it then to 
be confidered, what the Learning of Difputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themfelves, or o- 
thers, whofeBufineft is only the vain Qftentation of Sounds, /. /. 

thofe 
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thofe wbo fpend their Lives in Difputeg and ControvetCfcSi 
When 1 (hall fee of thofe Combatants ftrip all his Terms 
of Ambiguity and Obfcurity, (which every one may do in the 
Words he ufes himfelf) I mall think him a Champion for 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain<» 
glory, Ambition, or a Party, 

f/r/?, §• Defi6i$ of Speech before** 

to ufe no Word mentioned, to feme Degree, and to prevent the 
•ufiitbout an Inconveniences that follow from them, 1 ima- 
Idea. gine the Obfervation of the following Rules 

may be of Ufe, till fomebody better able lhall 
judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat-* 
ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 

Firji^ A Man ihould take care to ufe no Word without a 
Unification^ no Name without an Idea tar which he makes it 
iland. This Rule will not feem altogether needlefs, to any 
one who ihall take the Pains to recolle<Sl how often he has met 


with fuch Words, as InjYtnfl^ Sympathy^ and Antipathy^ 
in the Difeourfe of others, fo made ufe of, as he might eafily 
conclude, that thofe that ufed them had no Ideas in their 


Minds to which they applied them ; but fpoke them only as 
Sounds, which ufually ierved inftead of Reafons, on the like 
Occafions. Not but that thefe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be ufed ; but there 
being no natural Connedlion between any Words, and any 
Ideas^ thefe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro* 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 
which thev have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ftand; which is necefiary they fhould, if Men would 
fpesk intelligibly even to themfelves alone. 


§. Q. Secondly^ It is not enough a Man ufet 
Secondly^ to his Words as Signs of fomc Ideas, thofe Ideas he 
ha*tfe difiinSt annexes them to, if they be finale, muft be 
Ideas anneaed clear and diftin£li if complex, muft be deter • 
wiwrfr, I. e. the precife Colledtion' of fimple 
Modes. fettled in the Mind, with that Sound 


annexed to it, as the Sign of that precife de- 
termined Colle^ion, and no other. This is very necefiarr 
in Names of Modes, and efpccially moral Words $ which 
having no fettled Objeds i|i Nature, from whence tb^r Ideae 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very eotifufed. 
Ju/Hce is a Word in every Man’s Mouth, but moft commonly 
with a very undetermined looie Stgnifiation : Which will ai« 
wey6 be fo, unlefs a Mao has in hi^ Mind a diitindCompre-* 

benfion 
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hc&fion of the component Parts, that complex Idia confiils of i 
and if it be decompounded, muft be able to refolve it ftill on, 
till he at laft comes to the fimple Ideas that make it up : And 
unlefs this be done, a Man makes an ill Ufe of the Word, let 
it be JuJiUej tor Example, or any other. I do not fay, a Maa 
need fiand to recoiled^, and make this Analyfis at large every 
Time the Word Juftice comes in his Way ; But this, at leaft, 
is necelTary, that he have fo examin’d the Signification of that 
Name, and fettled the Idea of all its Parts in hU Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleafes. If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Juftice^ to be fuch a T reatment of the Perfon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diftindl 
Idea what Law is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juftice, it is plain, his Idea of Juftice itfelf, will be confufed 
and imperfedl. This Exadtnefs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troublefomej and therefore moft Men will think they may be 
exculed from fettling the complex of mixed Modes fo pre<* 
cifely in their Minds. But yet I muft fay, till this be done, it 
muft not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obfeurity 
and Confufion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang- 
ling in their Difeourfes with others* 

f . 10. In the Names of SuhJIancesy for a i ight diftinS! and 

Ufe of them, fomething more is required than tonformabU im 
barely determined Ideas: In thefe the Names Subfiancee* 
muft alfo be comformable to Things^ as they 
exift : But of this 1 ihall have Occafion to fpeak more at large 
by and by. This Exadlnefs is abfolutely necelTary in Enquiries 
after philofophical Knowledge, and in Controverfies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itfelf 
to common Converfation, and the ordinary Affairs af Life 2 
yet I think that is fcarce to be expe<5^ed. V ulgar Notions fuic 
vulgar Difeourfes ; and both, though confufed enough, yet 
ferve^ pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Triors, have Words wherewithal to dif- 
patch their ordinary Affairs ; and fo, 1 think, might Philofo- 
phers and Difputants too, if they had a Mind to underftand, 
and to be clearly underftood. 

11 . Thirdly^ It is not enough that Men 
have Ideas, determined Ideas^ for which they Thirdly, Pro» 
make thefe Signs fiand 2 hut they muji alfo t^ke priety. 

Care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to 
Jjub Idtzs as common Ufe has annexed them ie» For Words, c- 
fpccia'ly of Languages already framed, being no Man’s private 
Poi&iSon^ but the common Meftfure of Commi^rce and Com- 

munic^ition, 
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mnication, it is not for any one, at Pleafure, to change th€ 
SitiUtip they are current in ; nor alter the Ideas they are affix<« 
ed to ; or at lead when there is a Neceffity to do fo, he is 
bound to give Notice of it. Men’s Intentions in fpeaking 
are, or at leaft Ihould be, to be underftood ; which cannot be 
without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the like 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow com- 
mon Ufc. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives out* 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men’s Minds with the greateft 
Eaie and Advantage ; and therefore deferves fome Part of our 
Care and Study, efpecially in the Names of moral Words. The 
proper Signification and Ufe of Terms, is beft to be learned 
from thofe, who in their Writings and Difcourfes, appear to 
have had the cleared Notions, and applied to them their Terms 


with the exaded Choice and Fitnefs. This Way of ufing a 
Man’s Words, according to the Propriety of the Lang^uage^ 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be underdood ; 
yet mod commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is fo 
unfkilful in the Language he fpeaks as not to underdand it^ 
when made Ufe of as it ought to be. 

p su f §• 12. Fourthly^ But becaufe common Ufe 

has not fo vifibly annexed any Signification to 
thtir meaning. Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they precifely dand for : And becaufe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideas 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they mud either make new Words, (which Men feldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of AffeAation or 
Novelty,) or elfe mud ufe old ones, in a new Signification. 
TheAtofC, after the Obfervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
fometimes neceflary for the afeertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning \ where either common Ufe 
has left it uncertain and loofe, (as it has in mod Names of 
very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 
in the Difeourfe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 


to any Doubtfulnefs or Midake. 

... , §. 1 3. As the Ideas Men’s Words dand for are 

Wa s different Sorts ; fo the Way of making known 

the IdeaSy they dand for, when there is Occafion, 
is alfo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
JVay to make known the proper Signification of Words ; yet there are 
fome Words that will not be defined, as there are o^ers, 
whofe precife Meaning cannot be made known, but by I^fi- 
nitioni and, perhaps, a third, which partake fomewhat of 

both 
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t>oth the t)ther> as we £haU fee in the Names of Simple Ideas^ 
IVIodes and Subftanees. 

14. FirJij When a Man makes ufe of the 

Name of any ftmpU Idea, which he perceives iS pU Ideas hy 
not underftood, or is in Danger to be mifta- mnimousterm 
ken, he Is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, or Jinking. 
and the End of Speech, co declare his Meaning, 
and make known what Idea he makes it ftand for. This^ 
as has been (hewn, cannot be done by Definition; and there* 
fore, when a fynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 
one of thefe Ways left. Firfi^ Sometimes the Naming the 
Subjeli^ wherein that Jimple Idc-a /i to be found, will make ifa 
Name be underwood by thoie who are acquainted with that 
Subje<SI, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underhand wl^at a Fmllemorie Colour fignihes, it may fuf- 
ficc to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. Secondly^ But the only fare way of making 
known the Signification of the Name of any fimple Idea^ is^ 
by prefmting U his Senfes that Suijelf which may produce it in 
his mind^ and make him actually have the Idea that Word 
Hands for. 

15. Seemdh^ Mixed Modes^ efpccially thofe p ji t 
belonging to Morality, being moft of them fuch 
Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- ^ Definition. 
gether of its own Choice ; and whereof there 

are not always Handing Patterns to be found exifling, the Sig- 
nification of their Names cannot be made known, as thofe of 
fimple JdeaSj by any flicwing; but in Recompence thereof, 
may be perfedtly and exadlly defined. For they beingjCom-^ 
binations of fcveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbiVarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleafe, exaiHly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 
pofition, and fo both ufe thefe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
ed Signification, and perfedly declare, when there is Occa- 
fion, what they ftand for. This, if well confidered, would lay 
great blame on thofe who make not their Difeourfes about 
Moral Things very clear and diftinift. For fince the precife 
Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 
the real Efience of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature’s, but Man’s making, it is a great Negligence 
and Pcrvcrfcncfs todifeourfeof moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obfeurity, which is uloi^ pardonable in' treating of natuf^ 
Subftances, where jdoubtful T^mis are hardly to w^avoidedf 
for a quite contrary Reafon, as weftiall fee by pnd by. 

Vou II. ^ I f i6- 
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§. i6. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 
Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De^ 

pabh ofDe- mon/iration^ as well as Mathematicks : Since 

monjlration. the precife real Eflence of the Things moral 
Words ftand for, may be perfectly known ; and 
fo the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themfelves be 
certainly difeovered, in which confifts perfect Knowledge. Nor 
let any one obje£t, That the Names of Subftances are often to 
be made ufe of in Morality, as well as thofe of Modes, from 
which will arife Obfeurity. For as to Subftances, when con- 
cerned in moral Difeourfes, their diverfe Natures are not fo 
much enquired into, as fuppofed ; v. g, when we fay that Man 
is fubjeSl to Law ; \Ve mean nothing by Man^ but a corporeal 
rational Creature : What the real Eflence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Cafe, is no way, confidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
fical Senfe, may amongft the Naturalifts be as difputable as it 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man^ as 1 may call him, 
which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea^ a corporeal ra^ 
iional Being, For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the ufe of Reafon to fuch a de- 
gtee, as to be able to underftand general Signs, and to deduce 
Confequences about general Ideas^ he would no doubt be fub- 
jeft to Law, and in that Senfe, be a Man^ how much foever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subftances, if they be ufed in them, as they (hould, can no 
more difturb Moral than they do Mathematical Difeourfes : 
Where, if the Mathematician fpeaks of a Cube or GMe of 
Gol^y pr any other Body, he has his clear fettled Idea^ which 
varies nor, though it may by Miftake be applied to a particular 
Body to which it belongs not. 

§. 17, This I have here mentioned by the bye. 
Definitions to fliew of what Confequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and confequentl^ 
ralDtJcour/es Jn ajj their moral Difeourfes, to define their 
oleat^- Words when there is Occafion : Since thereby 

moral Knowledge may be brought to fo great 
Clearnefs and Certainty. And it muft be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to fay no worfe of it) to refufe to oo it : Since a D/- 
finition is the only tvay^ whereby the prficife Meaning of Moral 
Words can be hmvn \ and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly^ and' without leaving any room for 
any Conteft about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
verfenefs of Mankind cannot be excufed, if their Difeourfes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thofe in Natural Phi- 
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Idfophy ; fince they are about Idia% m the Mind, which are none 
of them falfe or difproportionate ; they having no external 
Beings for the Architypa which they are referred to, and muft 
Correfpond with. It is far eafier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea^ which fhall be the Standard to which they 
Will give the Name Juftite^ with which Pattern fo made, all 
Adions that agree (hall pafs under that Denomination, than^ 
having fcen AriJitdiSy to frame an Idea that ihall in all Things 
be exadly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Ima 
they pleafe of him. For the one^ they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within their own 
Minds ; for the other, they muft enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abftrufe hidden Conftitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exifting without them. 

i8. Another Keafon that makes the defining ... , 
mixed Modes fo heceffary, ejpecially of moral * 

U^ordsj is what I mentioned a little before, viz, ^ 

That it is the only way whereby the Shnification of the mojl of them 
can be known with Certainty. For the Ideas they ftand for, 
being for the moil part fuch, whofe component Parts no where 
cxift together, but fcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the Mind alone that colleds them, and gives them the Union 
of one Idea : and it is only by Words enumerating the feveral 
Ample Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names ftand for ; the Afliftance 
of the Senfes in this Cafe not helping us, by the Propofal 
of fenfible Objedis, to (hew the Ideas^ which our Names of 
this Kind ftand for, as it docs often in the Names of fenfible 
Ample Ideas^ and alfo to feme Degree in thofe of Subftances. 

§. 19. l^hirdly,, For the explaining the Signifi- 
cation of the Names of SubjianceSy as th^ ftand ^ifdly^ In 
for the Ideas we have of tneir diftind^ Secies, ^^oftances^ y 
both the forementioned ways, viz, of Jhewing 
and defining^ are requiftte^ in many Cafes, to be ^ 
made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in each fort feme lead* 
ing Qualities, to which we fuppofe the other Ideas^ which make 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardly 
give the fpecifick Name to that Thing, wherein that chara^* 
riftical Mark is found, which we t^ke to be the moft diftin- 
guiOiing Idea of that Species. Thefc leading or charadterifti- 
cal (as 1 may fo call them) Ideas in the forts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked. Chap, VI. i. 29* 
and IX. 15.) moftly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in fome both together. Now, 
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^ ao. Thefe leading fenftble Qualities are thoft 

Ideas which make the chief Ingredienti ef our fpecifich 

l^fdtng ^alt- and confequently the moft oblcrvabld 

urt variable part in the Definitions of our 
%^^eLlugf^ fpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub* 
Ranees coming under our Knowledge, P'or 
though the Sound Man^ in its own Nature, be as apt to fignify 
a complex Ided made up of Animality and Rationality^ united 
in the feme Subject, as to fignify any other Combination ; yet 
ufed as a Mark to (land for a fort of Creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neeeiTary to be ta- 
ken into our complex Idea figntfied by the Word Man^ as any 
other we find in it ; and therefore, why Platons Antmal implumt 
bipes latis unguibus^ fliould not be a good Definition of the 
Name MaUj ftanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be 
cafy to (hew : For it is the Shape, as the leading Q^lity, that 
feems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- 
foning, which appears not at firft, and in fome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, 1 do not know how they can 
be excufed from Murder, who kill monftrous Births, (as wd 
call them) bccaufe of an unordinary Shape, without know- 
ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can bo 
no more dilcern^ in a well-formed, than ill-fhaped Infant, as 
foon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of 
Frontifpiece, or can join itfelf to, and inform, no fort of Body, 
but one that is juft ot fuch an outward Stru£^ure i 

^.21. Now thefe leading ^mlities are bejl made known by 
jhewingy ,and can hardly be made known otherwife. For 
the Shape of an Horfe^ or Cajfuary^ will be but rudely 
and imperfedly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
fight of the Animus doth it a thoufand times better : 
and the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Defeription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 
ercife of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thofe who are 
ufed to this Meta), who will frequently diftinguilh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the Sight ; where others 
'(who have as good Eyes, but yet by Ufe have not got the 
precife nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) (hall not perceive 
any Difference. I'he like may be faid of thdfe other fiinple 
Ideas peculiar in their kind to any Subftance; far whith 
precife Jdiasy there ere no peculiar Names. I'be parttdilar 
Ringing Sound there is in GoU^ diftind from the Sound of 
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onheir Bodies, has no parti<;ular Name annt|^4 to it, no more 
than the partioolar Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 

§. 22. But becaufe many of the Ample I^Ups 
tbat make up our fpeciAck IfUos of SuWtaiKcs, I4eas ^ 
are Powers which he not obvious to pur Senfes l^o^ers^ 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear $ theie- Ddjiut* 

fore, in the Signification of our Nams gf 
Jlanau -Pert of fhf Signification u^ill U ketter 
made inown hy enumerating thoje JimpU ideas, than in finding thg 
Subjiance itfelf. For he that, to the yeUow (hining Colour of 
Gold got by Sight, iball, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideat of great Ductility, Fufibility, Fixednefs# and Solu-r 
bility in Aqua Regia% will have a perfe^^er 1dm of Gold^ than 
he can have by feeing a Piece of Qold^ and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the former Con- 
ftitution of this (hining, heavy, du<^ile Tbmg, (from whence 
all thefe its Properties Apw) lay open to our Sen^s, as the for- 
mal Conftitution, or Efienpe of a Triangle does, the Signifi^ 
cation of the Word Gold might as eafily ^ aA^ruined as that 
of Triangle. 

§. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge (f ARefkSlionm 
corporeal Things lies in our $enfe$. Fpr hpw Spi- the Knowledgy 
fits, feparate from Bodies, (whofe ICnowlei^e, tf^psras. 
and Ideas of thefe Things, are certamly much 
more perfeA than ours) know them, we have po Notion, np 
Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi^ 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Idfas, limits to pur Ways 
of Perception. I'hough yet it be not to be doubted, that Sp^f 
fits of a higher Rank than tbofe immerfod in Fle(b» p^ay h^e 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conftitution of Subftances, as wf 
have of a Triangle, and fo pergeive how all their Propertiea 
and Operations flow from thence : but the how ^hey 

come by that Knowled^, exceeds our Conceptions, ^ 

24. But tho’ Definitions will ferve ip ex- 
plain the Names of Subftanoes, as they ftand for Ideas al/o ef 
our Ideas ; yet they leave them not without great ^ubft^ce^nmA 
ImperfeSdon, as they ftand for Things. Fpr ^nformabtg 
our Names of Subftances being not put barely Tbutgs. 
for our Idias^ but being made ufe of uUimaicly 
to leprefent Things, and fo are put in their Plaice, their Signi-^ 
fieation muft ^lee with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Men’s Ideas. ' And therefore in Subftances, we am lipt always 
so reft in the oidinary complex Idea^ ppnmonly tcieeived a<s 
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^ijjjnificfttion of that Word, but muft go a little farther, *and ev* 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themfelve8| 
und thereby perfeA, as much as we can, our Idm of their 
diftind): Species ; or elfe learn them from fuch as are ufed to 
that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince it is 
intended their Names (hould ftand for fucb Colle<^ions of fim-* 
pie Ideas as do really exift in Things tbemfelves, as Well as for 
^he complex Idea in other Men^s Minids, which in their ordina- 
ry Acceptation they {land -for : therefore, to define their Names 
rights natural Hijiorf is to be enquired info ; and their Properties 
are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Difeourfes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and fubftantial Things, to have 
learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confufed, or very imperfedl Idea^ to which each Word is ap-r 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Ufa 6f them : but 
Vre muft, by acquainting ourfelves with the Hiftory of that Sort 
of Things, reftify and fettle our complex belonging to cacl| 
fpccifick Name ; and in Difeourfe with others, (if wc hnd them 
miftake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
make fucb a Name ftand for. This is the more neceffary to 
be done by all thofc who fcarch after Knowledge, and Philo-^ 
fophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilft 
they have but imperfed Notion? of Things, apply them at 
.Kandom, and without much thinking, and feldom frame de-r 
termioed Ideas to be fignificd by them. Which Cuftom, (it 
being cafy, and ferving well enough for the ordinary Affairs bf 
Life and Con verfation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
Men : And fo begin at the wrong End, learning Words firft, and 
perfaMy^ but make the Notions, to which they apply thofe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this Means it comes to 
pafs, that Men, fpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, 1 . e. according to Grammar Rules of that language, do yet 
fpeak very improperly of Things tbemfelves, and by their ar*- 
guing one with another, make but fmall Progrefs in the Dif- 
poveries of ufeful Truths* and the Knowledge of Things, a? 
they are to be (bund in tnemfelves, and not ip opr Imagina- 
tions ; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they are called. 

JiT/ f i Im *5- It were therefore to be wiftied, That 

mLlejQ* ^ yerfed in Phyfical Enquiries, and acquaints 

cd with the feveral Sorts of natural Bodies, would 
ftt down thofc fimpfe Ideas^ wherein th^obfeive the Indivi- 
duals of pach Sort conftantly to agree. This would remedy a 

great 
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great deal of that Confulion which cones from feverai Perfons^ 
applying the fame Name to a Colle£^ion of a fmaller or greater 
Number o^ fenfible Qualities, proportion^bly as they have been 
more or lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any Sort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Di£iionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiftory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coft, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till 
that be done, we mufl content ourfelves with fuch Dehnitiona 
of the Names of Subftances, as explain the Senfe Men ufe them 
in. And it would be well, where there is Occalion, if they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufually done ; but 
Men talk to one another, and difpute in Words, whofe mean-* 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miftake, that the Sig- 
nification of common Words are certainly effablilhed, and the 
precife Ideas^ they ftand for, perfe£kly known ; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppofitions are 
falfe : no Names of complex Ideas having fo fettled determined 
Significations, that they are conftantly ufed for the fame precife 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any Thing, but by theneceffary Waysof attaining 
it ; and fo it is no Difcredit not to know wnat precife Idea any 
Sound (lands for in another Man’s Mind, without he declare it 
to me by fome other Way than barely ufing that Sound, there 
being no other Way, without (Uch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed theNeceflity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within fome tolerable Latitude, that m^ ferve for ordi- 
nary Converfation ; and fo a Man cannot be (uppofed wholly 
ignorant of the Ideas which arc annexed to Words by common 
Ufe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Ufe, being 
but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itfelf at lad to the 
Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard. But tho’ fuch -a Di£lionary, as 1 have abovemetitioned. 
Will require too much Time, Coft, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age yet methinks, it is not unreafonable to propofe, 
that Words ftanding for Things, which are Icnown and didin « 
^ifhed by their outward Shapes, (bould be cxprefled by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary maae after 
this Fafhion,- would, perhaps with more eafe, and in lefs Time, 
teach the true Signification of many Terms, efpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries or Ages, and fettle truer Ideas in 
Men’s Minds of feverai Things, whereof wc read the Names 
in antieht Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments 
of learned Criticks. Naturalids, that treat pf Plants and Ani^v 
* X 4 mals^ 
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ipala, h^t found'the Benefit 6f drrs Wsy ; And he that has had 
OoeafiM toconfultthem^willhav^Reafontoconfefsjthathe has 
a clearer Jdea of jtpium or Ibix^ from a little fVint nf that Herb, 
or fieaft, than he could have from a long Definitfon of the 
Names of either of them. And no doubt, he would have 
of Strigil and Siftram^ if inftead of a Curryemb and CytnLal^ 
M^hich ace the SngUJh Names Didioitaries render them by, be 
oould fee ftamped in the Margin, fmall Pi£hircs of libefe In- 
flruments, as they were in Ufe amongft the Ancients. Toga^ 
Pallium^ arc Words eafily tranilated by Gown^ Coat, and 
Cloak i but' we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Fafhion 
of thofc Habits amongft the Romans^ than we have of the Faces 
of the Taylors who made them. Such Things as thefe, which 
the £ye diftingulfhes by their Sha.pes, would b,e befi: let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of filch Words, than any other Words fet for them, 
or made Ufe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 
fjfihfy, Sj Con. §• Men will not be at tht P.i.« 

fianc^in their ^ declare the Meaning of their W ords, and Dt n- 

Signijicathn. ohions of their Terms are not to be had ; ) et ihis 
is the leaft that can be expeded, that in all Dif- 
courfes, wherein one Man pretends to inftruc)* or convince an^ 
other, he ihould ufe the fame JVord conflantly in the fame Senfe ; If 
this were dope, (which nobody can refufe without |reai Dif- 
ingenuity)«inany of the Books extant ii ight be fpated; many 
of the Controverfics in Difpute would be at an £iid ; feveral 
of thofe great Volumes, fwollen with ambiguous Words, 
now ufed in one Senfe, and by and by in another, would (brink 
into a very narrow Compafs <; and many o( the Phil ofophers (to 
mention .no other) as well as Poets Works, might be con** 
tained in a Nuti-fhell. 

WhenthiVa. . f P' But after all, the Provifion Word* 
riation is to he fcanty in reipe(a of that infinite Variety of 

fstplained. Thoughts, that Men, wanting T erms to fuit tneir 

^ precife Notions, will, notwithftanding their uN 

mofi Caution, be forced often to ufe the fame Wprd, in fome^ 
what different Senfes. And though in the Continuation of a 
pifeourfe, or the Purfuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
|o digrefs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the rngnificationof any Term ; yet the import of the Difeourfe 
willy for the moft part, if there be no defigned Fallacy, fufficH 
cntly lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean-* 
tng of it : but where that is not fuAoient to guide the Reader, 
th^e it concerns the Writer to explain his Meaning, and fliew 
in what-Senfe he there u(es that Term. BOOK 
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CHAP. I. 

« 

Of Knowledge in General. 


Our Kntrwlejge 
con'verfant a- 
bout our Ideas, 


§. j. INCE /A/ Mind^ Ui all its Thoughts 
and Reafonings, hath no other im- 
mediate ObjeS but its own Idtas^ 
which it alone does or can contemplate ; it is 
evident, that our Knowledge is only converfant 
about them. 

§. 2. Knowledge then feems to me to be no- id' 

thing but the Perception of the Conne^iion and pj’cfptlon 
A^eemeni^ or Difagreenant and Repugnancy of any ^ftbeJ^ee- 
of cur Ideas, In this alone it confifts : Where mentorDifa-^ 
this Perception is, there is I^nowledge $ and greement of 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, tnjoo ideas, 
ruefs, or believe, yet we always come ftiort of 
Knowledge. For when we know that JVhite is not Blacky 
what do we elfe but perceive, that thefe two Ideis do not agree ? 
When we poffefs ourfelves with the utmofl Security of the Dc- 
monftratibn, that the three Armies of a Triangle are equal to, two 
right ones^ what do we more but perceive, that Equality to two 
right ones, does neceiTarlly a^ree to, and is infeparabie from, 
the three Angles of a Triangle ♦ ? 

§• 3 . 


* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception of 
the Agreemeot or Difagreement of our Ideas, the Biihop of Worce^r 
fufpeds may be of dangerous Confequence to that Arucle of Faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. 

Locke anfwers. f Since your Lordlhip hath not, as I \ In his id 
remember, fliewn, or gone about to (hew, how this Letter to the 
Pfopoiition. vix, that Certainty coniifts in the Per- Biftsop ^Wor- 
ceptionof the Agreement or i>ira|Feemcnt of two ceder. p, 83. 
Ideas, is oppofite or inooaiiftent with that lie. 

Faith tytkdchjtour Lordjhip has endeavoured to deftnd: ft 
is plain, it is but your Lordfliip’s Fear, that it may he of dangerous 
Coafe^ ce to itf which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof chat it it 
any Way iaGOigiiifia.t titot Article. 

Na 
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§. 3. But to underftand a little more diftintS:* 
This Agreement ly, wherein this Agreement or Difagrcement 
/ntrfold. confifts, I think wc may reduce it to all thcfc 

four Sorts : 

1. Identity^ or Diverjhy. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-extftencii ornecijfary Connexion. 

4. Real Exijlence. 

JS. 4. Fif^y A« to the fipft Sort of Agreement 
Firfl^ Of Iden- or Difagrcement, viz. Identify or Diverfity. It 
utyt ^ Oliver- is the firft Aft of the Mmd, when it has 
fij* any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 

Ideasy and fo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alfoto perceive their Dif- 
ference, and that one is not another. This is fo abfolutcly 
neceflary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 

Reafoning, 

No body, I think, can blame your Lordihip, or any one elfe, for 
being concerned for jany Article of die Chriftian Faith ; but if that 
Concern (as it may be, and as know it has done) make one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, ate we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propofition, becaufe any one,thQ’ of the firll Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Confequenre to any Truth 
of Religion, wkhout {hewing thA it is fo? If fuch Fears be the 
bleafures whereby to jadge of Truth and Falfliood, the affirming that 
there are Anti^des would be Mil a Herefy ; and the Doftrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muft be reje61ed, as overthrowing the Truth of 
the Scripture ; for of dangerous Con/e^uence il has been apprehended 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of thnr Concern for 
Religion And yet, notwithftanding thofe great Apprchenfions of 
tufb2 dangerous Confequeme it might he^ it is now univerfally received 
by learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and wpt for by rome,whofe 
Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all oueMoned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the ChurchotfiKg/aii^, with great Strength 
of Rcafon, in his wonderfully ingenious JVipw Theory of the Earth. 

TheReafon your Lordlhip gives of your Fears, that itrnay he offych 
dangerous Conjequen^e to that Aritcle of Faiths nsshich your Lordjhip «it 
deavours to defend^ tho’ it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 
*vt%. That it IS made ufeofby ill Men to do Mifehief i. e. to oppofe thaf 
Article of Faith which yourLordlhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my LorJ, if it be aReafon to lay by any thing, as bad, becaufeitis, or, 
snay beufed to an ill Purpofe, I know not what will be innocent enough 
to be k»t. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are fometimes 
made ule of co do Mtfchief ; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
for ell that. Nobody lays by his Sword and Piftols, or chinks 
tb^m of luch dangerous Con/equerue to be negleded, or thrown Away, 
^ becaufe 
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fteafoninKf no Imagination^ no diffind Thoughts at all. B}r 
chi; the Mind cleany and infallibly perceives each /dra to agree 
with itfeir, and to be what it (s ; and all diftinft Uuu to dif- 
agree, i. the one not to be the other : and this it does with- 
out Pains, Labour, orDedudiofi \ but at firft View, by its na- 
tural Power of Perception and Diftindion. And though Men 
jof Art have reduced this into thofe general Rules, ff^at is^ is ; 
and It is impcMle for the fanu Thing to ie^ and not to hoi for 
ready Applics^ton in all Cafes, wlberein there may be Occafion 
to refled on it ; yet it is certain, that the firft Exercife of 
this Faculty, is about particular Ideas, A Man infallibly 
knows, as foon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls fmte and Rounds are the veiy Ideas they are ; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square, 
'Nor can any Maxim or Propofition In the World, make him 
jkinow it dearer or furer than he did before, and without any 
ftich genera) Ru)e, This then is the firft Agreement or Dli* 
^ agreement^ 


becaufe Robbers, and the worft of Men, fometimes make ufe of them, 
to take away honeft Men’s^ivet or Goods. And the Reafbn is, be- 
caufe they were deitgned, and will ferve to preferve them. And who 
knows bat this may be the prdent Cafe ? If your Lordfhip thinks, 
that placing of Ce^ainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of Ideas, be to be rejeded as falfe, becaufe you apprehend 
it may be ef dangerous Qonfequence to that Article of Faith ; on the other 
Side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence againft Error, 
and fo (as l^ing of good Ufe) to received and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to fet up my own, or 
any ones Judgment againft your Lprdihip’s. But I have faid this 
only to ftew, while the Argument lies for or againft the Truth of any 
Propofiiion, bpdy in au Pagination, that it may be of Confequence 
to the fapporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth ; it will be 
impoifihle; that Way, to determine, of the Truth or Falfhood of that 
propofition. For Imagination will be fet up againft Imagination, and 
the 'Wronger probably will be againft your LordOiip; the ftrongeft 
Paginations being ufually in the weakeft Heads. The only Way, 
in this Cafe, to pot it paft Doubt, is to fhew the Inconiiftency of the 
two Propofitions \ and then it will be feen, that one overthrows the 
pfher ; the true, the falfe one. 

Your Lordfltip fays indeed, This itunefii) Method Certainty, I will not 
fay fomyfelf, for fear ofdefcrvingafecondReprooffrom yourLordihip, 
for being too forward to aifume to myfelf the Honour of being an Original, 
But this, 1 think,’ gives roe Occafion, and will excufe me from being 
thooght'impertinent, If 1 aft yourLordihip, whether there be any other, 
er older Method of Certainty f And what it isi For if there be no 
pther, nor older than this, either this was always Hht Method of Qet^ 

tainty^ 
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wccmcnt, which Hhe perpcim in ks Ideas % -which it 
mlwaiys pcrCeAvcs at ftrft Sighit j Aii(^ if tb^fe tvtr happen any 
doubt about it^ it wiQ always be found to about the Namoa, 
-und not the Ideas tbeni(eslvea» wboTe Identity and Piverfity will 
^ways be perceived* as ibon and aa dearly aa the Ideas tbero,- 
delves are i nor can k ppifibly be ptherwifis. 

&. 5* JSeeondfyj The next Sort of Agreefnei|t;> 
Si^oMdfy, Re^ or Uifagreemept* the Mind perceives in any of 
its Ideas^ may, I think, be called Relative^ and 
is nothing, mt the Perception cf the Rehtion 
between Any two ideas, of what Kind foever, whether Sub- 
fiances, Modes, Of any other. For fince all diftindt Jdtar 
anuft eternally be known not tp be the fame, and fo be univef- 
folly and condantly denied one of another, there could be np 
Room fur any pofitive Knowledge at all, if we could not pier* 
ceive any Relation between our Idtas^ and hnd out the Agrea^ 

mept 


tatniy, and fo mine is no nenjo ojie; or ei(e the Worldis obliged to jnelEbr 
this new one, after having been fp long in the Want of IQ ucceduy z 
Thing, as a Method of Certainty, If there be an older, J am fore your 
Lordlhip caunot but know it ; your condemniAg mine as as well 
as your thorough Infight into Antfoutty, cannot but faiisfy everybody 
that you do. And therefore to fet the World right, in a Thing of 
^st great Concernment, and to overthrow mine;, and themby pre- 
vent the darmrous Con/equence there is in my having unfeafonably 
fiarudit^ wiu not, 1 humbly conceive, nuibecome ypur pirdfhip^s 
Care of that Article you have endeavoured to defend^ nor foe good-will 
you bare to Truth in general. For 1 will be anfwerable for myfelf, 
that 1 fiiall ; and 1 think 1 may be for all others, that they all will 
give off the placing of Certainty in the Perception pf the Agreement 
or Difagrecment of Ideas, if your Lordlhip will be pleafod to ihew, 
that it Ues in any thing clfe. 

But truly, not to aferibe to myfelf an Inventipn of what has been a^ 
old as Knowledge is in the World, 1 mull own. lam not guilty of what 
vour Lordlhip is pleafed to call fiartif^ new Methods ofCertaisuy^ Know- 
ledge, ever fincc there has been any in foe World, has confoledin ono 
particular Adion of the Mind; and fo, 1 conceive, will continue to do to 
the End of it. And to ftart new Methods of Knowledge or Certainty % {for 
they arc to me the fame thing) i. r. to find out andjptsopofenew Nfofoi^ 
of attaining new Knowledge, etfoerwithmWc£nfo4mdQ2i4ck|ie/^^rln 
things yet unknown, is w£ac 1 think no body could blame : Bat t^ls 
not font which your Lordlhip bene means, by new Methods ofCertahetl* 
Your Lordlhip, 1 think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in fome- 
thing, wherein either it does not coAfift,Qrelfe wherein it wasuptfdii^ 
before now ; if this be to be called a new Method ^fiuertemty* As <0 
the latter of thefo, 1 lhall know whether 1 m guiHy or ufoax YW 

Lorofliip 
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mcnt or Difagreemsit they have one with another, hi fevcrat 
ways the Mind takes of comparing them. 

^ 6. Thirdly^ The third fort of Agreement Thirdly^ Of 
or Difagreemenc to be found in our Idiat^ which 
the Perception of the Mind is employed about, 
is Co-ixij)in€iy or Nin-CQ-extftince^ in the fame SubjeA; and* 
this belongs particularly to Subftances. Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gald^ that it is fixed, our Knowl^M 
of this IVuth amounts to no more but this, that Fixednefts^ 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconfumed, is an Idea that 
always accompanies, and is joined with that particular (brt 
of Yellownefs, Weight, Fufibility, Malleablenefs and Solu- 
bility in Aqua Regia^ which makes our complex Idea fignified 
by the Word Gold. 

JlT; 

I^ordfiiip will do me the Favour to cell me, wherein it was placed be- 
fore : which your Lordihip knows I profeifed myfelf ignorant of, 
when I writ my Book, ana fo 1 am ftill. But \{ ftarting new Metkede 
ef Cmaiuhf be the placing of Certainty in fomething wWein it does 
not Goofifis whether 1 have done th^ or no, I mull appeal to tba 
Experienee of Mankind. 

There are feveral Actions of Men’s Mind, that they are confoons 
to themfelves of performing, as nviUtagf htlieving^ hemmagf Stc. 
which they have ib particular ienfe of, that they can diftinjgnim tkeni 
one from another ; or clfe they could not fay, when they nmlled, 
when they helitvtdt and when they kmn» any things But thoii^ 
thefe A^ns were diicrent enough from one another, not to be con- 
founded by thofe who fpoke of them, yet no-body, that I had met 
with, had, in their Writings, particularly fet down wherein the Aft 
•f Knvwiut. precifely confided. 

To this Refleftion, upon the Aftions of my own Mind, the Subjeft of 
n»y ctmcerfdng Human IJndtrftanding naturally led me | wherein, if 
I have done any thing it has been to defciibe to others, more par- 
ticularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do, when they 
perform that Aftion which they call Knowing ; and if, uoon Exa- 
mination, th^ oblervc I have given a true Account of that Afti- 
M of their Minds in all the rarcs of it i 1 fuppofe it will be 
in vain to di^te againft what they find and in tbemidvet* 
And if 1 have not toQ them fight and exaftly what they find andfeel 
in themftlves, when their Minds perform the Aft of knowing what I 
have faid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perfuaded againft their 
Senfat, Knowledge is an intemal Perception of their Minds ; 

refieft on it, they find it is not what 1 have 
faid k is, my gtoundlefs Conceit will not be hearkened to, bnt be ex- 
ploded by eveiy body, and dieof itfelf ; And no-bpdy need to be at 
nny Pains to drw j| out of the Wodd. Soimpoffibleis it to find out, or 

. Bart 
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F0tavUf, J. Feiirthfyy The fourth and Iaf( forf is^ 

rmlE^ence^ that of a^uai real Exiftencet agreeing to any 
Idea. Within thefe four forts of Agreement 
or Difagreement^ is, I fuppofe, eontained all tht Knowledge^ 
we have, or are capable of : For all the Enquiries that we can 
ftiake concerning any of our Jekas^ all that We know or can 
affirm concerning any of tbem^ is. That it is. Or is not the 
fame with feme other ; that k does^ or does not always co-exift 
with feme other Idea in the fame Suhjed ; that it nas this or 
that Relation to feme other Idea ; or that it has a real £x- 
iftence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Telbwy is of Iden- 
tity ; Two Triangles upon ejual Bafts between two Parallels are 

equalj 


fiart new Methods of Certainly or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really confifts : Much 
lefs can any one be in danger to be mifled into Error, by any fuch 
newt and to every one viiibly fenfelefs Projedl. Can it be fappofed, 
that any one could ftart a new Method of Zeeing% and pcrfiiade Men 
thereby, that th^ do not fee what they do Tee ? Is it to be fear- 
ed, That any one can cad fuch a Mid over their Eyes, that they 
ihould not know when they fee, and fo be led out of their way by it \ 

XjMswledge, I find in myfelf, and I conceive, in others, condds in 
die Perception of the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of the immediate 
Obje^ of die Mind in Thinking, which 1 call Ideas : But whether 
it does ib in others or no, mud be determined by their own Experience, 
refleding upon the A£Uon of their Mind in knowing ; for that Tcan- 
not alter, nor I think, they themfelves. But whether they will call 
thofe immediate Objeds of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
pctfeAly in their own Choice. If they diihke that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions 9 or how they pleafe, it matters not, if 
they ufe them fo as to avoid Obfeurity and Confuiion. If they are 
coflidantly ufed in the fame and a known Sanfe, every one has the Li- 
krty to pleafe himfelf in his Terms 9 their lies neither Truth nor Error, 
nor Science, in that $ tho’ thofe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arbitn^ Signs of our ld$as9 make a great deal of 
Do often about them ; as il feme great Matter lay in the ufe of this or 
that Sound. All that 1 know, or can imagine of Diderence about 
them, is, that thofe Words are always bed, whoTe Significations are 
bed known in the Senfe they are ufed ; and fo are lead apt to breed 
Confttfion. 

My Lord, your Lorddiip has been pleafed to find fault with my ufe of 
the new Term^ ldeas9 without telling me a better Name for dieknmediate 
Ofcgedb of the Mind in thinking. Voiir Lordfliip alfo has been ]^leafed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favour to give me a better. For it is only about my Definition 

of 
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iqual^ is of Relation ; Iron is fi^ceftibli of mamtical Im^ 
preJftmSj is of Co-exiftenc^: Gup tSy is of real Exiftence* 
Though Identity and Co-exiftencc are trulf nothing but Rela« 
tions, yet they are fo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagree- 
tnent of our Ideas that they deferve well to be confidered as 
diftind Heads, and not under Relation in general ; fince they 
are To different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eafily appear to any one who will but reflet on what is fatd in 
feveral Places of this Efiay. 1 (hould now proceed to examine 
the feveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceffaiy 
firft to confider the different Acceptations of the Word £iow« 
ledoe. 

§. 8. There are feveral ways wherein the KnomtUdge 
Mind is poffeffed of Truth; each of which is aaualorbor 
tailed Knowledge^ bitual, 

I. There 


of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certainty is made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the fame thing ; what I 
know, that I am certain of ; and what 1 am certain of, that I know. 
What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and 
what comes ihort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge ; 
as your Lordihip could not but obferve in the i8th Sedion of Chap. 
4. of my 4th Book, which you have cj^uoted. 

My Definition of Knowledge (lands thus : Knowledge feems to me 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement^ or Difa^ 
greement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition your 
Lordihip diflikes, and apprehends it may he of dangerous Confequence as 
to that Article of Chrifiian Faiths which your Lordfhip has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eafy Remedy ; It is but for your 
Lordfhip to fet afde this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordfhip feems rather to 
have a Controverfy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the Defence of it ; ,for which I mull acknowledge myielf ob- 
liged to your Lordihip for affording me fo much of your Time, and 
ibr allowing me the Honour of converfing fo much with one lb &r 
above me in all Refpeds. 

Your Lordfhip fays. It may be of dangerous Coffequence to that Article of 
Chrifiian Faith ^ which you have endeavoured to dfend. Tho* the Laws of 
Difputing allow bare Denial as a fufiicient Anfwer to Sayings, without 
any Offer of a Proof ; yet, my Lord, to (hew how willing I am to give 
your Lordfhip all Satisfa^on, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
£ereus Confequence in my Book, as to that Article, 1 fhall not Hand ffill 
luHenly, and put your Lordfhip upon the Difficulty of fliewing wherein 
that Danger lies ; but fhall, on the other fide, endeavour to Ihcw your 
Lordfhip that that Definition of mine, v/hether true or falfc, right or 
3 wrong, 




IsS 

tm Th«r# is affual KnotoUdgef which is the preTeal Viei^ the 
Mind has of the Agreement or Difagreement of any of its Uuti^ 
or of the Relation they have one to another. 

^2. A Man is faid to know any Propofition, which having 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the 
Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas whereof it coniifts ; 
and fo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that PropofitiOn 
comes again to be refleded on, be, without doubt or hefita* 
t«od, embraces the right fide, adents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, 1 think, one may call habitual Kmwlid^a 2 
And thus a Man may be faid to know all thofe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aflured paft doubt, as often as it 
has Occafion to reflection them. For our finite Underftandings 
being able to think clearly and diftindtly but on one Thing at, 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
aAually thought on, they would all be very ignorant : And he 
that knew mod, would know but one Truth, that being all he 
was able to think on at one time. §. 9. 

wrongs can be of no dangerous Confeguence to that Article of Faith. The 
Reafon which} ihall o&r for it, is this : Becaufe it can be of no Con- 
feqnence to if at all. 

That which your Lordfhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordfhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the 
Certainty rf Faiths ii yourLordlhip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty 
of Faitby feems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Belier* 
in^ a way of fpeaking not cafy to me to underftand. 

Place Knowledge in what you will,y?/?rr what new Methods ofCer* 
tainty you pleafe, that are apt to leave Men^s Minds more doubtful than 
before : Place Certainty on fuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World. For thefe are the Arguments your Lord- 
iliip ufes againfl my Definition of Knowledge : this fhakes not at all, 
nor in the lead concerns the Aflurance m Faith; this is quite di- 
Hindi from it, neither Hands nor falls with Knowledge. 

Faith Hands by itfelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thofe of Knowledge. Their 
Qrounds are fo far from being the fame, or having any thing com* 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty^ Fedtb is dcHroyccI; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faim no longer. 

With what Aflurance foever of Believing, I afTent to any Article of 
Faitbyfo that I HedfaAly venture my All uponit, it is Sdllhut Believitf. 
Bring it to Certainty » and it ceafes tohe Faith. I believe that JefusChrTlt 
was crucified, dead, and buried, rofe again the third Day from the Dead, 
and afeended into Heaven : Let now /^h Methods of Knowledge or Crr* 
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C. 9. Of habittaal KiMwIed^e^ are alfb, . 

Memory^ as Menro^ tiny mur tailk ^ady f^lK- ^ 
iualfypertiivit th Rtiathrs is fnttmeH ih^i And this is in 

all thofe Truths^ whereof we have an mhdtivi Kfi$wled^y Where 
the /ifais themfelVes, by an impedtate View^ difeover tililf A« 
greement or DiGlg^niisnt otie with another. 

Stgeon^y The odler is of fuch Tritths, tuhtre^ iki Mind hav* 
ing h$en cMviskidy h retains tie Mentary of the CojtiiiMmy with^ 
out the Proofi* Thus a Man that remembers certainly^ that 
he once perceived the Demonftration th^t the thrte^Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becaufe he cannot doubt o? the Truth of it. In his Adhe- 
rence to a Truths where the Demonftration, by which it was 
at iirft known, is forgot, tho’ a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
entertaining a Truth Teemed formerly to me like fomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge^ a fort of Allurance which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, Tor that relies on the Teftimonv of another : 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not fliorc of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effedl true Knowledge. That which is apt 
to miflead our firft Thoughts into a Miftake in this Matter is, 
that the Agreement or Difagrtement of the Ideas in this Cafe ig 


tainty he farted, as leave Mens Minds mere douhtfkl than before : Let 
pe Grounds of Knowledge be refi>lved into what any ohe pleafes, 
it touches not mf Faith ; the Foundation of that (hands as fare as be* 
fore, and cannot be at all (haken by it ; and one may as well fay« 
That any thing that weakens the Sight, or cafts a Mift before the 
Eves, endangers the Hearing ; as tnat any thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) Ihould be of dangerous 
Cas^fifuence to an Article of Faith, 

Whether then 1 am or am not miftaken, in the placii^^pr^>/y & 
the Perception of the Agreement or DilWeement of taim, jwbc;clier 
this Accou nt of Knowledge be We or faue, enlarges or ftraitens the 
Bowdsof it more than it (hould ; Faith (till (lands upOh iti oWn Ba((s, 
which is not at all altered by it ; and every Article of that has jnft the 
(ame unmoved Foundation, and the very fame Credibility that it had 
before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have faid about Certainty, 
and how moch foever 1 may be out in it, if I am miftaken, your Lord- 
Ijup has no Reafon to apprehend any Danger to aiw Aetttle sf Fasti, 
from thence ; cveiy one of them Hands upon the (ameRottwu if d|d 
beforq, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain- 
V; And thus much of my of Certainty by Ideas j) Ihoff » 

will fatisfy your Lord(hip how far it is from being dangehus to any 
Article of the Chrtftian Faith whatfoeveh 
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not perceived, as it was at (irA, by an a^iuil View of all the 
intermediate litas^ whereby the Agreement or Difagreeep|i^| 
of thofe in the JPropolition was at firft perceived \ but by <wer 
intermediate Ideas^ that (hew the Aarecoicnt or Difagreeinent 
pf the IdiOi cpntained in the Propoution wboie Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propofition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
feen and clearly perceived the Demonllratiion of this Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonftration is gone out of 
his Mind ; fo that at prefent it is not a&ually in v iew, and 
poffibly cannot be recolleAed : But he knows it in a difterent 
Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two 
/Jms joined in that Propofition is perceived, but it is by the In* 
tervention of other Ideas than thole which at firft produced that 
Perception. He remembers, u r. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of fome paft Knowledge) that be was once 
certain of the Truth ot this Propofition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the fame Relations between the fame immutable Things, is 
now the Idta that (hews him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the Cafe, is always true j what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree ; and confequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonftrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the fame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a fuiEcient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
l>c no Knowledge of general Propofitions in Mathematicks ; 
for no mathematical Demonftration would be any other than 
particular : and when a Man bad demonftrated any Propofi* 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would ektend 
it farther, he muft renew bis Demonftration in another In- 
fiance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and fo on : By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propofitions. No body, 1 think, 
can deny thatMr. Newtm certainly knows any Propofition, chat 
be now at any Time reads in his Book, to be troe, though be 
bai not in aSual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
Xdtff, wherebv he at firft difeovered it to be trUe. fiuch a 
Memory as tnat, able to retain fuch a Train of Particulars, 
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liu^r be weA^tbouebt bey^d tbe Reach of human Facii)^4 
tthi^t^ ifery Dftcpveryi Pcrceptbn, and layiiw together that 
wonclMbl ConnedlioQ of Iduu is found to furpau mm Readers 
Comprehf^^. But yet it is evident* the Author himfelf 
knows the Propofition to be true* remembring he once faw 
the CJoiwmdon of thofe Umt as certainly as he knows fuch a 
Map wounded another* remembring that he faw him run him 
through. But becaufe tbe Memory is not always fo clear as 
a&UaTPereeption* and does in all Men more or lefs dpcay in 
length of Time, this amongft other Difierences is pne, wpicn 
ftews* t\Mdetm>fftrttttvtKnnuUd^t is much more imperfe^ than 
inttiitive, as we (hall fee in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 
tbe Degrees of our Knowledge* 
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LL our Knowledge confiding, as I 
have raid, in the View the Mind has 
of its own Ideate which is the utmoft Light iild 
nreattft Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Wair Of 
Knowledge, are capable of, it may not be amifi^ to conficlef a 
little the Degrees of its Evidence. The dMIerentClearneft of 
out Knowledge feems to me td He in the diSereot Way of Per- 
ception ttie Mind has of the Agreement or Difagreementof any 
of its Ideas. For if wc willrtfied on our own Ways of Think- 
ing, we (hall find, that fometimes the Mind perceives tbe A- 

i rrecment or Difagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
elves, without the Intervention of any other: Ana this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being direaed toward it. Thus 
the Mina perceives, that If^te is not Blacky that a Circleio not 
zTriangle^ that T^ee are more than Two^ and e(|iial to One and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firft fight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition^ without the Interven- 
tion of any omes Idea ; and this Kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareft and ipoft certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irrefiftiole, and like bright Sun« 
fliine forces itfeif imtfi^mAtely to be perccired, as foon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way ; aitd ledves no room for 
Hefitation, Doubt, or ExamiOatioh, but the Mind is (irefently 
filled with the clear Light of it. It is oti'tbU Intuition^ that 
depends kll the CertaintV and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 

K 2 which 
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ivhich Cerut Atjr bvbry one findd tfo be fo gfifeat, that Ke'^^alilldt 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater i For a %Ian cannot 
eoneeiirehinfiielf ckpable of a greatcrvertjUnty, tban>to*knoliir 
thdt in hid Mind is fueh as he det^eived it td be; ar^ 

tivi iieasy wherein be perceives a IXfFerei^e, ^e diSemnt, 
'Wid not precifcly the fame. He that demands a greater Cdrtaihty 
^ifhan this, demands he knows not tehar^ and i^etea only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able^to befo.^ Cer- 
tainty d^nds fo wholly on this Intuition, that in t^ next De- 
gree oi Am/tfUdge^ which I call this Intuition is 

neCelTaty id kli the Connexions of the intermediate Ideai^ Ilirith- 
out which cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty, 

5* The next Degreeof Knowledge is, where 
bem9^niii*ve» the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagrde- 
meiit^of any Idedty l^ut nqt immediately. Tba’ 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Disagreement 
of any of its Ideiis^ there be certain Knowledge ; y'tt it does not 
always happen that the Mind fees that Agreement orDifagree- 
ment, whrch there is between them, even where itjs difco- 
flfrable; and in that Cafe remains in Ignorance, and^t moft 
gets no farther than a probable ConjeXure. The Reafon why 
she Mind cannot always perceive prefently the Agreement or 
Pifegreemeiit of two ideas becaufe thofe tieds^ concerning 
whofe i^fcmentor Difagrecfnent the Enquiry Is mad^ can- 
not by the Mind Ite fP toother, as to ftiew it. In tHis Cafe 
then, when t^e Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas together, as by 
fheif immediate Comparifon, and as it were Juxta^pofition, or 
Aptplscation one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Difagrcement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other fdeas^ ^ne 
or more, as it happens) to difeover the Agreement or Dif- 
^reement, which it fearches ; and this is tnat which we call 
JReetfomn^ 7'hus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment orDHagreemeqt in Bignefs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and twa right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
ai^d comparing them,^ do it : Becaufe ^the ibree Angles of a 
Tragic canpot be brought at once, and pe compared with any 
one or two Angies ^ :md io of this the Mipd has no imiqc^iate. 
no intuitive Knowledge, In this Cate the Mind is fain to fipd 
. out feme other Ap^gles^ to which the three Angles pf a T riangle 
have an Equaliq^ finding tboff equal to two right oness 
comer- to know Equality to two^i^ht bnes, 

§ij 3 . ^ nqfe intervening Idea^ which ferve to 
tUpeuds m iheiy thf Agreement pf any two otbersy cqlledf 

andwherethe AgreementolTipifi^reemciift 
‘ ' i 

4 
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is by thU Means plainly and clearly perceived, it js ca^l 
mr^rptim^ it bcingj^wifto the*tJndcrffandIh|;, and the ^nd 
made to fee that it is fo> A QuiCknefs in the to find out 
thefc intermediate lieali^ (that ftiall difcover the Agreeinent or 
Difagreement of any other) and ro apply wih figHt, i$, 1 
f jppofe, that which is cabled &agmtiy, 

§, 4. Knmkdp by intervening Preafs^ tho* ^ & 

it be certain, yet the Lvidenoc of it is not altoge*- ^ 

ther fe clear and bright^ nor the Affent fo rea^*, 
as in ifUuithe Xnenmdge. For tho’ in Dem^firMim^ the Mind 
does at laft perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of the 
tiias it confiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention ; 
There muft be more than one tranfient View to 6nd it. A 
fteady Application and Purfuit is required to this Difc6%»ery : 
and there muft be a Progreffion by St^s and Degrees, bef(^ 
the Mind can in this Vfzy arrive at Certainty, and come to 
perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between twb Ideas thht 
need Proofs* and the Ufe of Keafon to (hew it. 

§. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and de» jj , , 
monftrative Knowledge^ is, that though in thelat- 
ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter- 
vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement 
or Difagreement is perceived ; yet before the Demonftration 
there was a Doubt, virhich in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 

S n to jthe Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
egree capable diftin£l Ideas no more than it can be a Doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diftinfUy fee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight ia 
the Eyes, it will at ftrfl Glimpfe, without Hefitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper : And fo if th,e Mind have the Faculty of diftinA 
Perceptions, it will pf rccive the Agreement or Difagreemenf 
of thofe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 
have loft the Faculty of feeing, or the Mind of perreivins, we 
in vain enquire after the ^icknefs of Sight in pnCi or Clear* 
nefs of Perception in the ^cr. 

§. 6. It is true, the Perception pr^uced by ^ . 
Demonjlration is alfo very clear ; yet it is often ^ 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luftre and full Aflurance, 
that always accompany that which I call indsptive^ like a Face 
refleded bvy feveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as k 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the ObjeA, it pro* 
duces a Knowledge ; but it is ftill in every fucceffive Refle^osi 

K ^ ^ witfr 
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itrUn a leilening of that perfed Clearnefs and Diftinditafs 
vhich is in the nrft, till at laft, after many Removes, it hat a 
jjreat Mixture of Dimnefs, and is not at firll Sij[ht fo knowable, 
rfpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 
3Ut by a long Train of Proofs. 

r i cj * » h'l' Now, in even Step Reafin maket in demn- 

htieiiSSne intuitive Kmwjedfe 

En/idence. ’ Agreement or Difaereement it lecka 

with the next intermediate which it ufes 
as a Proof, For if it were not fo, that vet would need aProof ; 
fince without the Perception of fuch Agreement or Difagree- 
ment there is no Knowledge produced : If it be perceive by 
itfelf, ic is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived by 
itfeify there is need of fome intervening Idea^ as a common 
Meafure to fhew their Agreenient or Difagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reafoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Difagreement of the IiUas, concerning which we 
enquire, viftble and certain. So that to make any thing a 
Dmonftration^ it is neceflary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Idem^ whereby the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the two Ideas under Examination f whereof the 
one is always the firft, and the other the laft, in tne Account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas^ in each Step and Pro- 
greilion of the Dmonjlration^ muft alfo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muft be fure that no Part is left out ; 
which, becaufe in long Deductions, and the Ufe of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not alwavs fo readily and exaAly 
retain : therefore it comes to pafs, that this is more imperfen 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Fallhood 
for Demonftrations. 

§. 8, The Neceffity of this intuitive Know- 
Htnee the M/- ]edge, in each Step of fcientifical or demonftra- 
ex pnaB- Reafoning, gave Occafion, I imagine, to 

cognui? « mUiaken Axiom^ that aU Reafoning was ese 

’ preac^ptttis^ W pracencejis ; wbieh how for it is 
iniftaken, I fhall have Occafion to ihew more at large, when 
I come to confider Propofitions, and particularly thofe Prqpo** 
fjtions which are called Maxims, and to fhew that it is by a 
Miftkke, that they are fuppofed to be the Foundations or 
^ur Knowledge and Reafonipgs, 

9, 
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$.9. It has been generally taken for granted, 
that Mathematicka ^one are capable of demon- 
ftrative Certainty : But ta have fuch an* Agree- 
ment or Difagreement, as may intuitively be 
perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas 
of Number^ Extenjkn^ and Figure alone, it may poffibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of fufBct^ 
ent Evidence in Things, that Demonftration has been thought 
to have fo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
fcarcefo mugh as aimed at by any but Mathematicians. For 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive tho 
immediate Agreement or Difagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of any two Idtasy 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas^ there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonftration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 
tenfion. Figure, Number, and their Modes. 

§. 10. The Reafon why it has been generally 
fought for, and fuppofed to be only in thofe, I it hat 
imagine has been, not only the general Ufefulnefs heenfo tbeugbt^ 
of mofe Sciences : but becaufe, in comparing 
their Equality or Excefs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the Icaft difference very clear and perceivcablc : and tho^ in Ex- 
tenfion, every the lead Excefs is not fo perceptible ; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and difcover demonftratively 
the juft Equality of two Angles, or Extenfions, or Figures, and 
both thefe, /. e. Numbers and Figures, can be fet down by vifi- 
ble and lafting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Confideration are 
perfedly determined, which for the moft part they are not» 
where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

§. 1 1. But in other Ample Ideasy whofe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantify, we have 
not fo nice and accurate a Dimnflion of their Diffetenccs, as to 
perceive or And Ways to meafure their juft Eauality, or the 
leaft Differences, ror thofe other Ample being Appear- 
ances or Senfations, produced in us, by the Siz^e, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of Minute Corpufcies Angly infenfible, their 
different Degrees alfo depend upon the Variation of fome or all 
of thofe Caufes ; which Ance It Oannot be obferved by us ta 
Particles of Matter, whereof each ia'too fqbtile to be perceived, 
it is impoffible for us to have any exaft Meafures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of thefe Ample Ideas. For fuppoAng the Senfa- 
dofi or Idea^ we name JVhiienefsy be produced in us by a certain 
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Number of Globules, which having a Vciticity about their 
own Centers, ftrike upon the Ritim of the with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreifive Swtftnefs \ it will 
hence eafily follow, that the more the fuperficial Parts of any 
Body are fo ordered, as to refledt the greater Number of Glo- 
bules of Liabt, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
is fit to produce this Senfation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal ^ace fends to the 
Retina the greater Number of fuch Corpufcles^ with that pecu- 
liar fort of Motion. I do not fay, that the Nature of Light con- 
fids in very fmall round Globules, nor of Whitenefs, in fuch a 
Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to thefe Globules, 
when it refle£b them : for I am not now treating phyfically of 
Light or Colours : But this, I think, 1 may fay. That 1 cannot 
( and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did 
conceive how B^ies without us can any ways afieiStour Senfes) 
but by the immediate contadf of the fenfible Bodies themfelves, 
as in tafiingand feeling or the impulfeof fomeinfenfible Particles 
coming from them, asm Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the 
different impulfe of which Parts, caufedby their different mze. 
Figure, and Motion, the Varie^ of Senfations is produced in us. 

12 . Whether then they be Globules, or no \ or whether 
they have a Verticity about tuetrown Centers, that produce the 
Ideao^ fUsiun^fs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are refieiE^d from ^ Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion, which produces the Senfa^omof Whitenefs in us | 
and poffi^ly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
docs the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
fledled,*as is evident in the fame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a darkHole ; in each of which, it will 
produce in us the Irleaot Whitenefs in far different Pegrees* 

^ Not knowing therefore what dumber 
IFhy it has of Part;icle$, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
Itt'/t fo thoy^hu produce any precife Degree of H^iteneftyVio can- 
not demonftrate the certain Equality of any two 
Degrees of TVhUemfs^ becaufe we have no certain Standard to 
mcafure them by, nor Means to difiinguilh every the lead real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from Qur Senfes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Dinerence is fo mat, ^s to 
produce in the Mind clearly whofe^pifibrences 

can be perfedly retained, thc;rie tbpfe.Akei of Colofirs, as we fpe 
in difierent Kinds, as Blue and I^dt are as capable of Demon- 
ftration, as of Number and Extenfion. What I have hen; 

Ltd of fVhiune/s and Colours, I think, holds true in all fecon- 
dary <^palities, and their Modes. 
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5. 14. Tbcff two, (vi^^)li^mpon 4 n 4 Dcaion- . 
ftratiop, ai^ decrees of our Knoyfledgc j ^hat- 

tver cowca feort of one of tUfc, with wjyt.Afpw- 
ranee foevet embraced, is or 

but not Knowledge, at leaft Tn alt general Trutns, ^ t ^ 

There i$ indeed, another ottHc Minj^ employed about 

the part}cuUr. Ex^m$ ^ttn^s withpnf } which going 

beyond bir^ Probability, and yet not reacbiM peifeSly to eithf^ 
of the foregoing Degrees of Certainty, glider the Name 
of Knowledge* There c^m be notb^ng^ore certain, than that’ 
the liia we f^eccive from an external utojefit is, in pur ^^ir)^ds ; 
this is intuitive ^Inowlcdge. ‘ But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiftence of any thiijg without tts, 
which correfponds to that /dlftf, is that, whereof lome ^cn 
think there may be a Quefti<>n made ; becaufe Men may have 
fuch Id/eas in their Minds, when no fnch Thing exifls, no fuch 
Objc(Sl their Senfes. Bui; yet here, I think, we arc pro- 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us pa^ doubting : Fpr f ape 
any one, whether he 1}? no^ invincibly cpnfcious to hlmfelf of*- 
a aifferent Perception, when he looks oh the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night ; when he actually taAes Wormwood, or 
fmells a Rofc, or only things on that Savour, or Odour ? tVe 
as plainly find the Diftcreqee there is between any revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and aSually coming Into 
our Minds by our Senfes, as wc do between any two diftio^ 
Ideas. If any one fay a Dream may do the fame Thing, and 
all thefc Ideas m2Ly be produced in us without any external Ob- 
jedts, he pleafe to dream that I make him this Anfwcr : 
I. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reafoni^gaod Ar^ments are of 
no Ufe ; Truth and Knowledge nothing*' 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeft Difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being aftually in it. But yet if he be 
refolved to appear To fceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being adiually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream j and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any fuch, thing as Fire 
aaually exifts without us : I aqfwcr. That we ceruinly find- 
ing that Plcafure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer- 
tain Obje< 9 s to us, whofc Exiftence wc perepive, or dream that 
wc perceive, by our Senfes ; this Certainty is as great as our 
Happinefs or Mifery, beyond wjhich wc have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that^ I think, wc may add to the two 
former Sorts QiKnowk 4 gu this alfo, of the Exiftence of particu- 
lar 
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lar external Obje^s, by that Perception and Confcioufiiefs we 
have of the adual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow thefe 
tkrii Degrees of Knewledge^ viz. InXsdtvoe^ Demnjirative^ and 
Setfaive: In each of which, there are different Degrees and 
Ways of Evidence and Certainty. 

§• 15' Knowledge is founded 

edwavs cLar employed about our Ideas only, will it 

•wh^e the follow from thence, that it is conformable 

Ideas are fo^ to our Ideas \ and that where our Ideas are clear 
and diftindl, or obfeure and confufed, our Know- 
ledge will be fo too? To which I anfwer. No; For our 
Knowledge confifiing in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Din^reement of any two IdeaSt its Clearnefs or Obfeurity 
conims in the Clearnefs or Obfeurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearnefs or Obfeurity of the Ideas themfelves : 
V, g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as arw Mathema- 
tician in the World, may yet have but a very obfeure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and fo have but a very obfeure Know- 
ledge of it. But Ideasy which by Reafon of their Obfeurity or 
otherwife, are confufed, cannot produce any clear or diftinA 
Knowledge j becaufe as far as any Ideas are confufed, fo far 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or dif- 
agree. Or to exprefs the fame Thine in a Way lefs apt to be 
mifunderftood. He that hath not determined Ideas to the 
Words he Ufes, cannot make Propofitions of them, of whofe 
Truth he can be certain. 

aEM(«KKI«IUi(»»«}K% 8 USK^ 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

5 . 1 . ‘y^r‘Nowlcdgc, as has been faid, lying in the Percep- 
1^ tion of the Aercement or Difagreement of any of 
our Ideas^ it follows from hence. That 
no far- Firf, We uan have Knowledge no farther than 

tber than nve have Ideas, 

ka*ve Ideas. 2 . Secondly That we can have no Know- 

Setondfyf No ledge farther than we can have Perception of 
fartber them that Agreement, or Difagreement : Which Per- 
avecanferceive ception being, i. Either by Iniuttiony or the im- 
theirdgreement mediate comparing any two Ideas ; or, a. By 
orl/i/dgreesnent* Reafon^ 
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Reafitt^ examining the Agreement or Di£»eement of two 
IJifiSi by the Intervention of fome others : Or, 3. By Senfa* 
tiany (>erceiving the Exiftence of ps^cttlar Things. Hence it 
alfo follows, 

§. 3. Thirdly^ That we cannot have an /«- m t 
tuitive KnowUJge^ that liuill extend itfclf to 2JI 
our Ideas j and all that we would know about Mgg extends 
them i becauie we cannot examine and perceive ifif not t$ aO. 
all the* Rdations they have ohe to another by iheRelatioasof 
Juxta-pofition, or an immediate Comparifon allourldim^ 
one with another. Thus having the Ideas of 
an obtufe, and an acute angled Triangle, both drawn from 
equal Bafes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other ; but cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no ; becaufe their Agree- 
ment or Difagreement in Equality, can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: The Difference of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exad immediate Applica- 
tion ; and therefore there is need of fome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meafure them by, which is Demonff ration^ or rational 
Knowledge. 

§. 4. Fourthly^ It follows alfo, from what is « , . 

above obferved, that our raUonal Knowledge 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas : Knowledge. 
Becaufe between two different Ideas we would ^ ‘ 

examine, we cannot always find fuch Mediums^ as we can 
conneSt one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come 
Ihort of Knowledge and Demonftration. 

§. 5. Fifthly^ Senjitive Knowledge^ reaching no Fifthly^ Sex^ 
farther than the Exiftence of Things, aflually fitimeKno^ 
prefent to our Senfes, is yet much narrower ledge narrower 
than either of the former. eielfer, 

§. 6. From all which it is evident, that the ^ q 
E xtent our Knowledge^ comes not only Ihort Kn^UdJe^ 
of the Kedity of Things, but even of the Ex- tberef^enar- 
tent of our own Ideas. Tho’ our Knowledge rowertbauwr 
be limited to our Ideas^ and cannot exceed them Ideas, 
either in Extent or Perfedion | and tho’ thefe 
be very narrow Bounds, in refpe^ of the Extent of All-Being, 
and far fiiort of what we may juilly imagine to be in fome 
even created Underftandings, not tied down to the dull and 
narrow Information, is to be received from fome few, and not 
very acute Ways of Perception, fuch as arc our Senfes i yet it 

would 
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ahd there wire noTidin^ I^l|f^3'^£hduini 
ilg the Jibfis tre’nivdi whereof we libt,' nor’ 1 bi. 
em ibril be iti this ‘World, refolved. NeVerthdefs, 
4o not queftion, but that Human Knowl^d^, under the 

E refent Cktibm^eea of our Brinks and ConSitutions, may 
e carried muc^ fariht'r, than It hitherto h^ been, if Men 


would fincdrely, and with Freedom of h/find, employ air 
that Induftry and Labour of ' Thought, •rO)proVing' the’ 
Means of uifcovering Truths which they do for the Co* 
louring or Support of ]F;dlbood, to maintain a Syftem, }n- 
tereft or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet aftei; all, 
1 think I miy, without Injury to Human Perfedlion, be 
confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might defire to know concerning thofe I//eas we have ; 
nor be able to furmount all the Difficulties, and refolve all 
the Queflions might arife concerning apy of them. We 
have the /d^as of a Square^ a Circle^ and Equalifgk; and 
yet, perhaps, fhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a 
oquare, and certainly know that it Is fOp We have the 
ideas of Matter and Thinkingy * but poffibly (ball never be 
able to know, whether any mere material thinks 


or 


• Agaiaft th^t AlTertion of Mr. Leckey That poffibly *we Jhall never 
be able to knonv •whether etfy mere material Being thinks or noy See, the 
Bifliop of Woreefter areaes thus : If this be truey then for allthatvse can 
kmrw by our Ideas ^Matter and Thinking, Matter meqt have a Povuer 
ofThittkeng ; Asul tf this boldy then it ts wfpeffibk to prove a fptr^mal Sub^ 
fiance in usy from the Idea ^Thiolpng ; For how can we be tffisrtd by 
our Ideas, that God hath not given fuch a Povuer of Thtnktngy to Matter 
fo dtfpo/ea as our Bodies are I Efbeciaiy fince it i$ 
t Effay of fatdy f “'That in refped of our Notions, it is not 
Human Un- ** much more remote from our Comprehenfion to 

derll. B. 4. “ conceive that God can, if he pleales, fuperadd 

C. 3. 6. to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 

“ than that he ihould fuperadd to it another Sub* 
“ dance, with a Faculty Thinking.*’ Whoever aj^ts tbts can ne^ 
ver prove afpiritual Subftance in us from a Faculty ofThmktngy biiaufe 
he cannot know from the Idea of Matter and Thtnknegi that Matter Je 
dfpofed cannot think. And he carmoe he certasuy that God hath mot framed 
the Matter of our Bodies Jo as te be capable of it, 

To which tstnfwers thus: Here youriord- 

X In his firfi Ihip argues, that upon my Principles // cannot be fro» 
Xetter to the vea that there ts a fptritual Subfiance in us. To which, 
sBij^pofWot- give me leave, with Submiffion, to fay. That I dunk 
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P^iCmlity riiat Ood nj^y^ if h« pl^ftfes^ fuperidd tdMitiet* 1 |' 9 Pd<- 
colty KnThiniAiigi it t:an nev^i^ thiat th/M it a 

‘Subftance ia ii$, SKaofe upon that SiMfidItion, It is^pdSbleic aiftf 
ht a material SuMfaLhce that thinks in as. I grantlt ; bat addy Aat 
the aeaeral Idea of SuMance being the fimie every vidtere, die MoAd-* 
cation of Tbikkif^^ Or the Powbr t>f lfiinkmg\ joinad 16 iti^tnakd it 
a ^tiViffWithoQt coniidering what odierModfmtioltt ithat» at, whe^ 
ther it has the Modideation Of S^Udihi or 06. As, ta tfa# 6tkOffi^,&d- 
that has the Modification ot it Mattir, whe^r it hab 

the Modification Of Thinking, Or no. And therefot#, if j^r Lord- 
ihip means by a an Immaterial SaUbinoef I ^rant t have 

hot proved, nori^dn my Prindples can it be proved, fyour Lord- 
ihip meaning, as I think you do, demonflratively proped) That there 


prefume, from what I have faid about the Suppofi- B. 4* C* le, 
tion of a Syfteth of Matter, Thinking (Which were §4 16* 
demonfirates that God is immaterian will frwe it 
in the highefl Degfrhe probable, that the thinking Subftahoe in us i» 
immaterial. But your Lordfhip tbiilks not Pit^wility enough, and 
by chargi^ the Want of Demonfbvtion upon lity Principles, that the 
thinking Thitf^ !h us is immateriai, your Lordihip (mns to con- 
clude it delhon^rable from Prindples of PhilolbOhy. That Demon- 
ilradon I ihould with Joy receive nOm your Lordimp, • * 
or anyone. For^tho' all the great Ends of Morali- B. 4. C. 3. 
ty and Religion are well enoiTgh fediired without it, d*- 
as I have (hewn, yet'it would be a etvat Advance of 
our Knowledge in 'Mature and Philmiphy. ^ • ' 

To what I nave faid in my Book, to mew thaf all the great Ends 
of Religion ahd Morality are fecured barely by the ImtSottality of 
the Soul, without anecdlkry SuppOfitiOn that the Soul is immaterial, 
1 crave leave to add. That immortality may and fhall be amnexed to 




nor immortal, as the Apoftle exprefly declares in *tGw.xv. $3. 
thefe Words, * Fbr this Corru^iiMb ^ut m Incor^ 
rufticn, and this Mortal nmft put on Itmwriality, 

Perhaps my ufing the Word fw a thinking Subfiance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thoimt too ^tat a Li- 
berty, and mh as deferves Cenfurci becaufe 1 mve Immateriality 
otttof the Idea I make it a Sign ^oT. I readily own, that Words 

ihould 



Jtifiint ^ Hman KuewMIsi, 

flieiiill hi fparingly vMitured on in a Senfe whoI))r new ; and nodung 
Iht aUblttte Neceffity can excufc the Boldoeft if ufinjg any Term, 
in a Senfe whereof we can produce no Examplf* But in the preftnt. 
Cafe, I think I have great Authorities to jalify pCi The Soul is 
.agreed, on all Hands, to be ^at in us which thinks.^ And he that 
will look into the firft Book of Ci<tr§*6 TufcwUm QuelKons, and into 
the iixth Book of VirgiV^ jEmidf wiU fend, that thefe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans bell underllood Philofophy, taught, or 
at lead did not deny the Sonl to be a fubtile Matter which might 
come under the Name of Aurot or Igms^ or Mfker^ and this Soul they 
lx>ch of them called Spiritus\ in the Notion of which, if is plain, 
they included only Thought and adUve Motion, without the total 
Excluiion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, 1 do not 
fav ; that is not the Queftion ; but whether they fpoke properly, 
wnen they called an adlive, thinking, fubtile Subftance, out of which 
they excluded only grofs and palpable Matter, Spiritust Spirits 1 
diink that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to fpeak properly, T oily and Firoil are the two who may 
moft fecurely be oepended on for it : And one of them fpeaking of 
the Sou]» (ays, Dumfpiritus hos nget artus ; and the other, Vita com- 
tiiutur aorp^i If /piriiu^y Where it is plain, by Corpus^ he means 
. (as generally every where) only grofs hotter that may be felt and 
handled, as appean by thefe Words, Si cor^ out fanguis^ aut cert- 
irum ift ammus ; quomam eft Corpus^ insmbtf citm reliatto Cor- 

{ ore ; fiamma eftf fort} eUfttpalntur i ft ignis f txtinguttur% Tuic. Quell. 

. 1. c. 11. Here Ckm (mpofes Corpus to ignis and Animas u e. 
Aurat or Broath. And the Foundation of that his Diftindlion of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in thele Words, Tanta ojns tenuitas ut/ugistt aciemf ib. c. 22 . 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had ^ Notion of Spirit ; 

the moft enlightened of all the antient People pf 
Bed* Ui. 19 * God, htmfelf, fpeaks after the fame Manner, 

Tiat twbich hofaUsth the Sons of Men^ htfaUetb Boaftst 
oven one thing bofnlUtb them i as the one dietb^ fo dietb ihe other ^ 
yeat they have all one Spirit. So I tranflate the He- 
Ver. 21 . brew word here, for fo I find it tranflated the 
very next Verfe but one ; Whokmowth the Spirit rf a 
Mass that gpeth apnssardt ated the Spirit of a Beaft that geetb down to 
ibe Earth f In which Places it is pluui» that Sokman applies the 
Word and our Tranilators of him Ae Word Spirit^ to a Sub- 
fiance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, mnUft tfse 
Spirit of a Beaft that goeth fownwards to the Barth he immaterial. 

Nor Sid the Way of fpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch. xxiv. 37 . varjT from this : St. Luke tdb us, That when our 
Saviour, after his BefurrefUon, ftood in the mioft 
of them, tbp were aftrigked^ assdfuppqfed that they had feen wrivAur* 
the Greek Word which always answers Spirit in Englift ; and fo the 
Tranflators of the Bible render at here, They fapjmfid thed thp had 

a feen 
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Sprit. B«t Qur Saviour (ays to them. Behold my Hands and m 
Biutf tJm it is 1 myfelf ; ha$iSi m and Jet ; a Sprit hph net fU» 
and Bonis, asjfom Jet mt home. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
fame Diftinftton between Body and Sprit, that Crewe did in the Place 
above-cited, n/ite. That the one was a grofs Compages that could, be 
felt and handled ; and the other fuch as /7rgi7deicribes the Ghoft or 
Soul of Jnchi/ts. 

Ter conatus ihi cello dart hraebia circstm. 

Lib. VL 7er frmftra cosnpresja snanus ejfupt image, 

Farkvibns vtntis volucriquifimUima fomne. 

.1 would not be thought hereby to fay, That Sprit never doesitg»> 
nify a purely immaterial SublUnce. In that Senfe the Scripture, t 
take it, fpeab, when it fays, GodisaSprit\ and in that Senielhave 
ufedit ; and in that Senfe I have proved from my Principles that there 
is a Jpritual Su^fiasscf, and am etriain that there is a jpritual immor 
Urial Suhjiance: which is, I humbly conceivie, a dired Anfwerto your 
Lord(hip*8 Qtieftion inthe Beginning of this Argument, •tdx. Howwt 
come to be certain that there are Jpritual Snhfiancts, Juffofyigthis Prmei^ 
pete he true, that the Ample Ideas by Senfation and Rmedion, m 
the foie Matter and Founoadon of all our Reafoning ? But this hin- 
ders not, but that if God, that inAnite, omnipotent, and perfedly 
immaterial ^irit, ihould pleafe to give to a Sy^m of very Aibtiin 
Matter, Senie and Modon, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called Sprit, tbo’ Bdateriali^ were not excluded lOut of itscompl^I- 
dea. Your Lerdihip proceeds. It is Jaid indeed rMwAirr, That it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of fenfelefs hfatter, that it flionld 
put intoitfelf Senfe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. lo. 
this doth not reach the pejent Caje ; nabich is not what §. 5. 

Matter can do of itjelf, hut •what Matter trepared hy an 
omnipotent Hand can do. And nahat Certeunty can •we haw that be bath 
not done it P H^e can have stone from the Ideas, fer theft are pven np in 
this Cafe, and con/eqstenily •we can have no Certainty, sspon theft BrissH- 
pes, •whether •we have am fphritstal Suhfianct •within su or not. 

Your Lordlhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what 1 fay, fTe 
tan have no Ctrtainty •whether •wehmse assp fpiiitual Subftance ist tu or 
not. If by fpiritual Suhjiance your LordiKip means an immaterial Snb- 
^nce in us, as you fpeak, p. 246. T grant what yoar Lordihip iaya 
is true,That it cannot upon Aeje frincMs bedemondrated. But I moft 
crave leaij^ te fay at the fame time. That upon tbe& PrineipUs it can 
be proved, to the higheft Degree of Probamlity. If hqjpmtual Sub^ 
JianceyotiT Lord&ip means a thinking Subdance, 1 mod diflent fiom 
your Lorddiip, and fay. That •weemhamea Certainty, sspon my Prin» 
tipiis, that there is a Jpiritsud Snhfiana in sis. In (hort, my Lord, 
t^on my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Thinking, we ease have a 
Certaintyikotukm is a thinking Subdance in us ; fiom hence wt have 
a Ceiiiunty that there is an eternal thinking Snl^ance. This thinking 
Subdance, which has been from Eternity, 1 have proved to be imma-^ 
ttrial. Thisetenud, immatcrinli thinking Sobdupet, )iaf pntinto us a 

thinking 
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Subftitntet which» whether it be i. iQtterial or imt^atetiAl 
amjidife infallibly demdnftrated from our Ideas ; thoneh 
them hkhaybe proved, thatif Is to the highcft Decree 
ij!^ it is immaterial. 

Again, the Biihop of PForcefler undert^es td pldve from Mr. Locie*i 
Pritidples, that we may be certain, ** That the firft eternal thinking 

Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to Certain 
** Syllems of cheated fenfible Matter^ put together as he fees dt, fome 
•* Degrees of Senfc, Perception and Thought*'* 

To which Mr. Li>eke has made the following Anlhrer in hia third 
liCttcr, p. 396, 397, 

Your firft Argument I take to be this ; That atcording to ine, the 
Knowledge we nave being by our Ideas, and Our Idea of Matter in 
general being a folid Subftance, and oifr Idea df Body a folid ex- 
tended figtfrw Subftance ; if 1 admit Matter to be capable of Think- 
Shg, 1 confound the Idea of Matter With the Idea of a Spirit : To 
NvSch I anfwcr, No, no more thin I confoOnfl the Idea of Matter 
With the Idea of an Horfe, when I fay that Matter in general is a 
fihfl e?cUrtiie)J Suhflattce ; and that an Horfo is a material Animal, or 
an extentjed folid Subftance with &nfe and f^ntaneoUs Motion. 

The Idea of Matter is an extended folid Subftance ; wbefever there 
% fhch a Siitiftance^ there is Matter, ahd ehb EfTenCe oFMatter, what- 
ever other (^ahties, hot contained in that Bilende* it (hanBleafe God 
to foperadd to it* For Sxample, God creates mendtd Fpbft Sub- 
ftince, witnout the fuperaddinganv thing elfe to It, hdditb wemaycon- 
fider it at reft: To fome Parts m it ne fUTOradds Motion, but it has ftill 
iMe ElTcnce of Matter : Other Parti of it ne frames into Plants, with all 
the ExcellenC^of Vegetation, Ufo, ind Beataty, which is to be found 
in a Rofe or Peaeh-Trce, Ific. abc^e the EfTenOe of Matter ib general, 
bntit i&ftill but Matter : To other Parts headds Senfe andfpOntaneous 
Mdtion, and thbfeother Properdesthat lie to be fbuAd Jn an Elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted bnt the of God may go, and that the 

f/opert|es of a Rofe, a Peath, Or ah Ktephaht, fuperadded to Matter, 
change not the Properdes of Matter ; but Matter is in thefe Things 
Matter ftill. Bnt if one venture fo go one ftep farther and (ay> God 
may give to Matter, Th6Ught,i RealSn^ and Volition, aawetl Sen^fe 
and ^ptaneous Motfon, mre nte Msh rtadv prefentir to limit 
Power of the omnipotent Creatpr, and teA ns he dannotdh it ; becaufe 
jrcleftroys the Eff^nce, sr ci^es fht Pttfertks ^Matter. To 
make good whitm AffeTdon^ ‘they have pO more to fay, but that 
^ Thoh^t and Riafon pre ttbt indnded Si the Mence ojf Matter. I 
grant It ;; but whatever EgOellen^, not dontafned in its EAence, be 
inperadded to Matter, it does nbt ddtroy the Efreodc htMatter, if 
it leaves it an extended foAd S!nbft!anCe $ wherever is, there is 
An Eflence of Matter : And if every thing o^reater perfeoion, fu- 
jl^dded to fuch a Subftance, deftroys the Eflence of Matter, W'hat 
will become of the Eflence of Matter in a Plant or an Aanimal, whofe 
Properties fhr exceed thofc of a mere extended folid Subftance ? 

But 




bfShmem |htt»;^^ii)t all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we 
Matter, without fach fuperadded rerfeAiOns, 
iijich Effe^s ; which it, in Trutb» ho inore than to fay^ 
in getoeral, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has them not ; 
no E^afon to prove, that God, if he pleafes. Cannot fupcradd 
ihem t 6 fottie parts of Matter, unlefs it can oe proved tOhc a Contra- 
'dlhion, that God ihpuld give to fome ports of Matter, QuaHtics and 
Eerfcfliofls, which Matter in general has not; tho' we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter is in Veiled with them, or how it operates by Virtue 
of thofc new Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, 
whim we limit all its Operations to thofe Qualities it had before, and 
would explain them by the known Properties of Matter in genial, 
without any fuch fuperindveed Perfedlions. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reafoning, to deny a thing to be, becaufe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner now it comes to be ; I (hall defire them who afe il, 
to flick to this Rule, and fee what Wo^k it will make both in Di- 
vinity, as well as Philofophy ; and whether they can advance any 
thing more in favour of ^cepthifinf 

' For to keep within the prefent Subject of the Power of Thinking 
and Self-motion, beflowed by Omnipotent Power on fome Parts of 
Matter: The Obje^ion to this is, I cannot conceive haw Matter Ihould 
think. What is the Confequence ? ffrgs, God cannot give it a Pow- 
er to think. Let this Hand for a good Reafon, and then proceed in 
other Cafes by the fame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
rrad Matter at any Diilance, much Icfs at the Diftance of 1,000,000 
Miles ; God cilVbot give it fuch a Power : You cannot conceive 
how Matter fhoold feel, or move itfelf, or affefl an immaterial Being, 
or be moved by it ; Ergo^ God cannot give it fuch Powers : Which is in 
effccl to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 
Son ; to snake Hiatcs mere Machines, without Senfe or ^ontaneous 
Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senfe nor voluntary Motion. 

l^t,us Apply ^his Rule one Degree farther. You cannot conceive 
how an extended folid Snbftance monld think, therefore God cannot 
snake it think : Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ilaikce, thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and fo do 1 ; but I 
want to he told how the A 6 lion of Thinking is performed : This, I 
confeh, is beyond my Conception ; and 1 would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, 1 find, has given me this 
Faculty ; and: fince I cannot but be convin^ of his Power in this In- 
ilance, which tho* i every Moment experiment in myfclf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of ; what would it be lefs than an infolent 
Abfurdity, to deny his Power in other like Cafes, only for this Rea- 
&fii becaufe I cannot conceive the Manner how? 

Tof explain this matter a little farther: God has created a Sub- 
ftance ; let it be, for example, a fbHd extended Subllance. Is Ood 
tiOdnd to give it, befides Being, a Power of Adion I That, I think, 
lilO**l^y will ihy : He therefore may leave it in a State of Inaftivity, 
and it will be neverthelefs a Subftance ; for A^on is not neceffary to 
the Being of any Subftance that God does create. God has like. ' 

wifi 
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wift cftated tad made^ ^ de rnmn IMI 
wJbich will notkkft iu 9o&^ a Subdattca, tkdu^ Ooyl ihoiiU to# 
(low on it nomdi nMDfe but thb bare Being* witWt ipvingit mtf 
Atteitjr at ail. Here are Subftaneefty tii#6fte Ma# 

terial, the other Immaterial both in a State ef jperftfft iiMiAivif)l. 
Now I alt» What Power Oed tan give te one oi thefe SublUoeee 
(fupDofing them to retain the fame oiftieft NaCttrei* that they h^fi 
Subtances in their State of Inadivity) to gii^e to the 
other f In that State, it is plain, neithcrof them thinks f tor Thinto 
ing being an A£iion, it cannot be denied, that God 'can put an end 
to any Action of any created Subftance, without annihilating of the 
Subtonce whereof it is an A^ion ; and if it be fo, he can aim create 
or give Exiftence to fuch a Subdmice, without giving that Sei>ftaace 
any A^on at all. By the fame Reafon it is plain, that neither of 
them can move itfelf : Now, 1 would aik, why OmnipocenCy Cannot 
give to either of thefe Subdances, which are equally in a State of 
perfect Inaflivity, the fame Power that it can give to the ocher f 
Let it be, for Example, that of fpontanoous or S^^mOtion* which ia 
a Power that it is fuppofed God can give to an otoblid Stibftance, but 
dented that he can ^ve to a folid Sabdance. 

If it be alked, wl^ they limit the Omnipotency of Qo4r in, ttito 
rence to the one rather than the otherof thefe $obftanii|i#Ali that tail 
be faid to it is. That they cannot conceive, tow dt0Wm Snbilahco 
(hould ever to able to move itfelf. And as little, fi^l, art they able 
to conceive, how a created unfolid Subftance ftqttld move itfetr. But 
there may to fomething in an immaterial Subftance, thatyoildd^ot 
know. 1 grant it ; and in a material one too : For Example,^ Gravl* 
tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the feveral Proportiona oto 
fervable, inevitably fliews, that there is fomething in Matter that ^e 
do not underttand, uniefs we can conceive Self-motion in Matter ; or 
an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenfo 
almoft iocombreheniible Diftances s It muft therefore be confefTed, 
that there is fomething in folid, as well as unfolid Sabfiances, that wo 
do not underftand. But this we know, that they may each <kf them 
have their diliin^ Beings, without any Adivity luperaddod to tiuan, 
uniefs you will dex^, That God can tm from any Being Its Power of 
Ading, which it is probable will be thoaghc too prefumfUMm* for 
any one to do; and 1 fay, it is as hard to conceive B^lfmotioii in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Beings confider it how you wills 
And therefore this is no Reafon to deny Omnipoten<^ to be able to 
give a Power of Self-motion to a material Subftance, uhepleafes* as 
well as to an immaterial $ fince neither of them can have it firoai 
tbemfelves, nor can we conceive how it can to in either of tbcist» * 
^ The fame is vifible in the other C^ration of Thinking ; both ttofb 
Sttbftanoes may to made, and exxit without Thought; nettto# of 
them has, or can have the Power of Thinking from jcMf: God way 
give it to either of them, according to the g^ Pleafure of his 
oipotency ; and in whichever of it is; it is o^pmlly toyond oar 
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Bi f i c it y lo «Biipwv)^* iMv jiii^r of dMft S^bftmct* tl)iit)M»|liMi 6r 
ik^|tlMM«40 4^nv UwK 0(>4> who tiM Q|^ *n^gh to (Hive tlym 
lleiiw out or MihMg. cftRi b/ the Mpie Cmi^gimieih ’me 
"monmim other Foieeh PerfewoM Jw plMet* ut ofrmfkar 
ioAii^Mio* tbM |i>‘4eBy hu, Power of Creetwn* Aet^ft W« qumot 
ooKcive howltii perlorinedi and thoWj) atlafti thh^wMlr ei Rea> 
fmng mnft tc w> i n a t e> . < 

TbatOiPMii^atency MUMt make a Sobftaaee take 6d!4 an! not 
(biid at tke^mtetSmo* I thiak* with due we mayriay ^bnt 

that a m^.Siihftaiuia may not have Qselitie»> Perlmpaa,^ and 
Ppwerit whith have no natwcal or viiibtjr necefiary Coefleotoa with 
SoUdaty esd Extenfioa>it too much ^ ua (who art) but of Yeftonlay, 
and know nothing) to bopofitivein. If God cannot huo ThiaUt 
together by Connections inconceivable to ns, we mud deny even uic 
Orafidency and Being of Matter itfelf; fince every Particle «f it 
having fome Bulk. ha« Us Parts cpnneQcd by ways incooceivable to 
tw. So that dl the Piffienkiei dtat are raifed agwd the Thinking of 
Metteiv ftam oar Ignorance, or naetow Conceptions, dawl not at all 
m the vmy kf tjionmr of God, if he^pleada to ordain ifc lb s nor prove 
any thii^ againft his having aSually endnod fome Paroels of lll|atter« 
Ik-difiKjfw M bbthijtinfit, wUhafaculty of Thihking, till it can be 
ihewn, that IbnAtaina a CoatradiAion to fiippoieU. 

Tholigk),ti Pf^SanAtion be campnehoadea nader Thiakiag in.ge> 
ntral, yet. in the foregone DUcOtrfi^' 1 have fpoke of SeUe in 
ilrntee.i lu di ftwA frotn Thtnking^ Ifecauft yam- LonUhip, aa I tc* 
peatbnilbaai» of Senihin Bratm. Bat here l take Liberty to obr 
Rrve» BMil&yotwJjDtdjbip aUowa Brute* to heiie Ssniatipn, it will 
firUo#. ^tlrnr that Clod «an and doth give to fome Parcels of Matter 
aPowertfPeicqHtion and Tlunkii^; ov that all Animals have im- 
materklrhttd <eome<|iiilitly, ascorduig to your Lordfiiiti, imamrtal 
8o«l«, a* well as Men ( and to &y that Flm and Miietr' t^e. have 
immerta! Souls at wcH a* Men, will pdEbly-be looked ow a* going 
» grep weyio Arve an fiypotbela. 

1 hayeboMpiettyiargeinmakiagthis Matter plain, that tkejr who 
are ib ^watdto bdlqw ketd Cenfure* or NapMudm the Opiniom of 
thole who dider from ihem«)aai|r confider wiMKherdemeiimw they are 
not moat dec tevtheiroiimf nbdehaMtey may Jot perfaeded a uttle 
to temper that Heat, wkichiiqieofingiihe Tnikia their coirent 0> 
pinioae, mms them IP tbogtlH&fc) *41111^ to lay erhaelmpDtationf 
they pleale On thefe who aWiildfuwjntanwne the Gtoaedi they Hand 
upon. For taikbg widi a BanoBnon apdlndnBation*, that Truth 
aodXwpwledge, nay, and Kwgton toe, gandsand falls with their 
j^dhram, b at bet buoaa imperious way of kegdag the Queftion, 
and adiiming tO’tbaatfelves, un^thePietenoe oTzeal for the Canfe 
of Gods a Tide to ladhUibilUy. It is very becoming tint Men's 

a ibr Trodi Aould go ha fitf as dieirFroofs, but not go fhrFo^s 
ielve*. Me thatntneks raorived Onnioat, with any tld«g bm 
fair Afguments* auy , I own, be juftly foipefted not to mean wwr not 


to 
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wjtofo^fb tlwn. , iLo 8mur 11:41* (he ^etMi;Ar|i^^ 
nor Tn^«e w«r<« firlMi^ U$ i*ritQ«d; woie pAtlcir 

tiitf VcwAnx ^ Wad^ IviloK^> * TMMottf wmiiiM* 

wfitther Tr^ii wlllddi** ^MajonM * haflS WuiUi the Alith^ 
rjix of hhut nod sot tlie faawiwMiasofInhwMi. moi 
Tot Imptbaitn of SaffMfiHt ia 4 tlwfir brooalofiiitum «o vtoder 
wit 6^ftl^vma^ m4f ditt wore dkefrOM Bofr' 

sw ** Fatiu too bovo ben ttoboottiei Jou milo mo fiw 

tltot nuckmyl.t’^jttbitwaii'SwftaftheWatMobtyiftTmtB 
in its fuH iorat ood Bn«%, tbi* thn 1 tkiatl tbo Woiid win seed to 
have any diino faid to it. to it dimogaUb'beoven your Lord- 
and oiylMgo h Wls(dtjg« oduch taOMfeire 1 jecurei^ Jbaye to 
ntjudgmeat of the Reader, ood Ktum tO the Argument m Hnd. 

Whatl have above (aid, I fake to be a fWl Anfiiier to all that your 
|<()ltdfiufr dtonhi fafer foot my Idea of Matter, of Li- 
bmy, ofyntitf , and from tbe.fom8.of AhintMog* * > Anfl 
^aik. HMm sm m Mm ^ Liimg f J^^nt P-Vj* 

Batbo an tftNUt fyiMm 

'A»f* By the ObnipMMiejr of God,adibfeaaaake«tl things agree, that 
inrblveiiQtaContindtaiM. *Tfstroa,l%* **f That 
**■ Rhdies «aer|te by InipoUe^ and nothmgelfe.'* And f Eiray.p. a 
n { dhougRt sAen I a«d can ySt tamceia* Ch. 8. {. 11. 

BO .other my of their Omn^. IdtramiuMe ' 


jconolboed by tl* jndidMa SSr. Kmmft incomparable Boobi that it 

"■“■■“ r» this Peiob by my 
t butter, iiijr 


is too bold a^Prefilo^pcion toKaftitOod’s Power In this Peis 

narrow tCotaCeptieins. The Qtsdqtadob of Muter townrdi M ^ 

ways uncoMiivnble to me, i| twtan% atfisnonaeadoadiaidiod CUi. 
if qe pleafes, pot inn RdBeu P mn tis dad W«ys of Operation^ ibOvO 
what can be derhred frOmvOot rafeaofjtedy, or caw be pnlained b|r 
sAarweknowofMaiaBr, tsaraMkawBoyinkmablo, aad^ty wkcre 
aifttde, InftaaM, ihu he hdM dBBOiht And them^ ji uawett 
Bduhm of my Book, 1 wiQ tfke carc'to have that rdugimitifiod. 
As to Sifav&Mfiitfi, jot$ liOrdOtip afts, { Wkat 't 

it thtrt hit Self-e^i^itiijmyft itt JMWitb' f raUhit* at^atb B 1 i Jka fr 

in Matter as Muter. But tkat GodoMhot bcioWow L pip 
fome PaCDols of Matter a B eaa ii af Thinking, and d > 
with h Self-confciottfaeAt wBI aeyor ha pteoed h0 || Skid, 
addiim II Haw is it W 

Jbtndipifmvf that it Wnibids of our 

fiontgrant in me Caie: )-^Qiifeft|UilMildi4Si^oiipleare»chs^t «fec|iilw 
not couc^ve hour t 90$ IW bo#* on twli4 crcai(4 
tkinks; hn% tkb Wediti# pltm Ap^e^ttufioiu reached not m 
n^oirOaiL wkiiewSknmU thing im hfen. 

your AmineOt front Abibmdioii, wo ho»t in this 

it moff hi iii fU thwer if Mattit t$ *1 AttC 
miih$ iintt tmies it tt h /i Ar Jhch p* f6a 

BoJus as tbi Bruits bavi, ta imstr^t tb(dt iStat 

Ls 



j$6 hf HtMm Xn^Uige 

if A^sShnlf Ai/i Tlifc fecms to fuppofe; pU^e lliinkin^ 
iAimn tb^ notom Poiver of Matter, u that be your Meaning, my 
Ii0f4f I nekber ray» nor fappofe, that ali Matter has naturally in it a 
Siacaity of Thtn|kiR|» bat me direct But if you mean that 

certain Parcels <^Matteri ordered by the Ditiiie Poweri as feemt ‘fit 
to him, jnayjM made capable;^ of receiving fiom his OOmipoUncy the 
Pacalty of Thinkingi that, indeed, 1 fay, and that being granted, 
the Anfwer to your C^elHon is eafy ; fince, tfOmnipomney cah give 
thought to any folid bubftance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give llhat Faculty in a higher or lo#er Degree, as it pleafes 
him, ivho knows what Difpofi&n of the Suljed is fuited to fuch a 
particular way or degree oiThinking. 

Another Argument to prove. That Qod cannot endue any Parcel tf 
Matter with the Faculty ofTldnking, is taken from 
f I Lett. thofe Wordt of mine, • where I (hew, by what Con- 

p. 139. neClion of Ideas we may come to know, that God 

is an immaterial Subftancc. They are thefe, ** The 
Idea of ip eternal a£tual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 
teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, smd of its a£iii* 
al Divifion, Dtvifibility, and want of Perception,’* 
1 1 Anfw. (fc» From whence yourLordlhip thus argnes, f Hen 
p. yy. ibe niuani of Perceptim is rwmd te he fi ejfen^ial to Mat^ 

eert ihm Qod it tbmfm tomluded to be imm 0 efiiL^ 
Anfo'ji. Perception and Knowledge in chat one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viftbk mud beoflendally infeparable from it ; 
therefore the afrual want of Perception in fo great part of the j>ar- 
ticular t^ccls of Matter, is a Detnonftration, that the firft Being, mm 
whom Pemptionand Knowledge b infeparable, is not^attcr : How 
far this makes the ovaarj^ em efiMied Property of i^atter^ 

I wilt not dHpate 1 it fumces that it That Percepuon is not an 
cBhntial Pr^rty of Matter ; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
(DterVud original Being, to wUeh Ikiteptioo and Knowledge is eifen- 
tinl. Matter, I fay, naturally ?s without Perception ; fays yOur 
Lordfliip, of Pereeptm U an effetetied PrMriy 0/ matter^ and 
God does Amnpy the efintial Properties of TbinfS^ their Nature rv- 
From whence you infer. That Qod cannot bedow on any 
parcel of Matter (the mtore of Matter remaining) a Faculty otf 
Thinking. If the Kales of Logic, ftnee my Days, be not changed# I 
may fafoly dei^ this Coni|i^[aence. For an Argument that runs thus. 
Cod does Moil ^ 1 was taught when i firft came to the 

Univerfity, woold not hold* For 1 never faid God didi 
t B* 4* C# !• hvLXf t ** Thnit I foe nq Coptradi^Sion in it, that hp 
6. ** Ihonld if he pleafod, gtye to fome Sydems of fenfch 

lefs Matter a PacoKy of Thinking and I know 
nO'body, before Carieu that cvhrToeteDded to fhew that thtre 
was atfy ContradiSion in it. So that at word, my not being ^e to 
fee in fatter any fuch Incapacity, as m^es it impoflible for Omni- 
to befto^ on it a Faculty of Thinking, make^ me ottpofite 



«nly to tke Cartejbms* as fifir at^lpf feen or ktaard, 
of the Chriftiaii Churdi never jMtmed to demooftrate that Mat- 
ter waj incapable to reeciire a rower of Senfttion, Perception tod 
Thinking* mm the HaM of the (tenipotepit Cieater. Let nb^ 
theneibxv* if you pleafe, jtpppofe the Form df yeor ArmmOhtalk>nr 
]%ht* and that your Lordship ineaitt* OularntMt : And if youf 
Argument *be g^, it proves* That God couM Mot give io Bidaam*% 
Afs a Power to fpeak to his Mafter as he did ; foV the want of rational 
Difcoorfe being natural to that Species* it » but for pourl^ordihip to 
call it an ijfentid Property^ and then God cannot change the 
Prnferti^i of Things^ their Natmre ri^tnUht Wheteby It is proved. 
That God cannot* with all his Omiiipoten^* gite to an Aii a Power 
to fpeak as BaUum^s did. 

You fay, • my Lord, you Jo np fet Bounds to GoJ^s 
Ommpotencj : For he mapy tf he plsa/et change a Body • l Anfw. p. yl* 
into an immaterial ^uhftancty i. e* take away from a 
Sabllance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat-* 
ter, and then give it a Faculty ofThkikhigi whkh it had not before* 
and whicb m»ees it a Spirit, the &me Subftaime remaining. For if 
the fame Subftance r^knsiins not* is not ehtmgedimo an immaterial 
Subftancty but the folid Subftance* and all bclowing to it, is onnihi- 
lam* and an immaterial Subftance treated* wfam 7s not a change of 
one thing into another* bdt the deftroying of One, and making anothdr 
ie nemo, "in this change therefore of a Bo^ or material 
to an immateriat, let us obferve thefe diim^ ConS^^tioid. 

Firft* you fay* God mqjty if he pieajes, take awoy fkn0 a fblM SuIn- 
fiance Solidity* Which is that Which makes it a material Sobftanoe of 
B^ ; and may make it an immateried SuMance^ i. e. a Sobftanke 
without Solidity. But this priVaition of oneC^ality* gives it ndcano* 
ther ; the bare taking aWay a lower or Itfs noble (^aiky, does noa 

f ive it an higher or nobler $ that muft be the gift m* God; For the 
are Privation of one, and a meaner Quali^* cannot be the Pofition 
of an higher and better ; unlefs any will fay* that Cogitation* or 
the Power of Thinking* refults from the Nature of Subftance itfelfs 
which if it do* then wherever there is Subftance, there muft be Cogi- 
tation, or a Power of Thinking. jEfere then* upon fo/ia Lard(hip*t 
own Principles, is an immatened Suhfttmef without the Faehlty of 
Thinking. 

In the neat place, you will not deny, bat God may give to this 
Subftance* thus deprive of Solidity, a Faculty of Thlnkmg ; for ydu 
fuppofe it made capable of that, by b^M mnae immatOrUn wher^ 
you allow* that the fame numerical ftdsftanUe may be fometimes 
wholly incGwttadve, or without a Power of Thinking, Jind at other 
times perfeSly cogkative, or indued with a Power of Thinking* 
Further, you wm notd^y, but God can give it Soli^sy and make 
it mitmrial again. For* I conclude* it will not he denied* that GOd 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to alk 

^Thinking after S^dity was talM^Swail* caOnOritftore toioi^ 

L 4 . lidity 



U«{V 90^ l»W,*lll« Fggit ^^TWnjaaj i 

y^MHw^vcIwvaitbtt, my 14^ mb iMJijiiBepi^editimpoffibla 
m Cb#* OtBuipB^pce u»;^V)B b Som SiD.\)%nce s Paoilty of Tliink< 
^ ) but till tlMM. Dpt bfiviBC fMKd'it bKpolGbio, Bad yet denyior 
^Mi^Ood OB do i4 i« <0 doay tbit Ik cm do wh»t i* in itfelfpol* 
fible ; whicbt of Ibanibly coaecive, it vigtdy to Jet 
* I Anfw* p< 78. J«Mdr teCeJ^i thongb yPB fay liBiK* 

^ jmJo 4*‘CW'» Oouu/ettm. 

If 1 ihould wtitate your LoidAiirii.may pf Witting, 1 flioold not 
•mit to bring j|a«£/*PMriii hctp, tak; Notice that this was his 
Way, D*t0 etMrhi tmtm^ re wlere : 4 si 4 then add, that I am certam 



” * ‘f into your tMicourie Bere about uou's being able, it 

he pleafe, to give to ^mc Parcels of Matter, order’d a; he thinks lit, 
a fealty ef^Thinkhtg: Neither of thofe Authors having, as ap- 
UMM by any Fadhgn you hnag pyt of them, fud aw thing to this 
^elUoB, ilpr heieiBg, «s it ftcins, apy othri Sitfiaeis here, bat by 
their Names ikUIUly to gimathat Cbaiader to my fiopk« with which 
yen wapU recomav^it la^e Woild. . 

J pcetend oat tP«Bil#B whht mw^ore of i^eal, nor Ibr what,gnidet 
vourJUjecUhigls Pen w such a way sif Writing as yours has all along 
OKU wuh mtyi Only 1 capnpyiat toafider, what Reputation it woul^ 
give t« ike wriibiga pf t^, fathers of the Church, if they Ihould 
tllilliip IJHrildMflgdnnw iB l^g>pn alkiwed them to imitate luch Pat- 
tcine, Jiht, l^er* be thpfe amehgft, them who do 

not adg^ Aob I^aipf BMUkUgwg the Caufe of Truth pr Religion; 
they Hpg f a mihhs tjhut ifeuey oae, who believes or ean pretend he 
bil» 4M n|» SidfL >ir theililw^avthoiiaed, w|thouc Proof, to 
iodiMam aiiB W i hr yy mne to pnggidice Mens Minds againd the 
othcp SidcirriietB W>ft bejf^ Jhavage made on Charity and Prance, 
withoac any Gam to Vil^nowJedge = that the Liberties 
fiBqneotly taken bp to do lo, may hm been the GauA 

fhat the World in all Ageshas receiveddh tngch ifarpi, and fo littlp 
Advantage Amb Controveinaaw Religion. ' . 

Tbeteare which yonrLordlhijp hat uouebt to con- 

fttte one Saying in my sow, by other Paflages m it ; which therefore 
heiag alt bat pdhpMWKf elf dftw d nii i , ihihey did prove uihat they do 
hot, an of^ifo,othvPB||t thM grin mVirioiy pvenme : A thing 


fnetbinks, foaMnihAnMh yaim^dlhip, t^ |t docs pot (kferve 
one of yoitr Pagw. IShe anMaa ihMjhttharCfod if hc^aitf, 
bfOfiiw pn any Parpel of MaW, wwtod as bp «|i«lM fit, a Faeolty 
H 1 AaC P. 7 !f. ' thiakinfe y«» lay. H n- M 

r 7^ igtM - Myiafe herein fe U ojn 4ttm»tte CMgpfwew, 
emofke greft Sadi Rehgtttf md Merabty, If dns hc W AWd, 

I ihbUt enp map well wonder, why your Lordfiiip haa brought no 
AigtNItonM to e ft a fa i iih the Truth itfelf, whtchblsv leok s« toieof^h 
Qi^tttmceio he mfiahm fo ; but have 'fpenf fo many Pagea 

only 



f^id* If tjieidbi^ ypur JLofdftip*! C^xt iif rf KiUgitm 

MiM»rciUtayx9% made Qjieftloii, cite 

WorUlw#cafim U>coaplttdetb^ b^faidagaiiift that Bro- 

poiiti 04 » wKicI^ lo^be foium in my BooItj t^xkcwing the Paffibilhy* 
that fnmti PfreeU of Matter might be ib omer^ by Qmnipotejace* m 
to he endow with a Facul^ .ofTiuakingf tf Qnd (o jpleafed i finer 
your Loidihip’s Concent lor d^/raaw/iiiy ihigrM MnJs RtU^m 
4 >m4 JVerdif^* haa not enalded wa to produce one Argument hgaiiift 
a Propofition $batjm tbimk ^/m sUmgtro^ C§^fi^ume txthem* 

. And he^e I ettye kave to obierva, InAt tho* in your Title Page yon 
proipife to proTe, Uiat my Uoiixn •/ litas it itsefinfifient nmii ttfilfi 
(which if it were» it could hardly be proved to be inconfiftent with any 
thmg elfe) 4 Uti nm(h tht Jriiduyrf th$ Cbtifisam Faitb ; yet your 
tempts all alopjg; have been to prove mt^ in mme Pafiages of oiy Book* 
inconfifictit mth mj^lft wi(hoat having fiicwn any Propofitian in 
my Book imeonfiAwt with any ^riiJt tf tkf Qkriftimt Faiih. 

1 think yw Loidfliip haa indeed made ufe of one Argument of 
ypur own ; a»! it is fuch an one, that I confeA I do not fee how it ia 
M innch taii^fiompte Brlimn^ efpecially the Chridian ReUgion* 
r^li^ded m Relation. I fiiml fet down your Lord(hip’$ 

WoHS| that xhey may broonfidered; Yottfay» * TJm * i Anfw. 

jfou are of OpMOpy that tit great Ends of ftthgim and p» 54, 55* 

Morali^ ftcurod by tit Proofs of tie InmoT’- 

polity tf tie Soal from its Nature ana Froferties ; eusd nsskici jon tUesk 

proves it immaterioL Your fjtrdjhip does not quofiiou v/ittber God cam 

give Immortality to a nuuerial Suifattfe $ iut you fay st takes off very 

mne^ from tie Evtdesue of InmoHafstyt if it defend vshoUy upon God^e 

givtag^t/stO^^btek of its ovm Nature tf is not capable^ 

of dec. So lakewife you faj^ ^ If es Nlam cannoe be . f 2 AnAT. 

eertaiu, bat tiat Matter may Mnk% (m I affirm) then p. 28 « 

Vibrn becomes of tie SouPs mmnteriaUty (and cotfe* 
quently InmerteJify) from its Of^ations F But for m obiSf fay 7, hie 
Aflurance of Paitn remains on its own Bafis- Now yon aff^to any 
Man of^esifi^ wittier tie finding the UncertsUaty tfWt ovm Frim^ke^ 
yobicb lie vmt ufoss^ in Foint of Aeefinh doth seat weaken tie CrtMsU^ 
of tbtfo fundaniemal JrticJeSf vikon they are confidered fuyely as Mstt»^ 
ters tf Fasti F For iefbrtf then woe a tfsstnral Q%eribiUty in them ose 
tie accoM of Reafimi bat by going on wrong Grounds of Certmnty^ all 
tkat is lofi^ assd infiead of beiag eertniss^ is is mare dmmful item ever* 
Jbsd if tie Evidence of Faith feil jfo nmi fieort of that tf Retfbn^ 
it mufi needs have Itfs EffioB ^upan Men*s Mtndt^ vmm tie SM^tfbrvien^ 
tf mtfbn is taken avnmii at tnufi ho when eio Grounds ofCertaissty 
by Reafon are vanifikdl Is it^ atoll probable^ That he who finds me 
Rttfbn deceive hiof in fuch Fnpdtsattatal Fointst fimld have bis FMti 
4. fiand 
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fiand firM attd untno*veahle on the Account of Re^velation P For in Matters 
of Regulations there muft be feme antetedent Principles fuppofeds htfort we 
can believe any thing on the Account of it. 

More to the fame Purpofe we have fome Pages farther, where 
from fome of my Words, your Lordfliip fays, 

Ib. p. 35 . *Yot» cannot but obfervcy That we have no Certainty 
upon my Grounds^ that Self-confcioufne/s depends upon an 
individual immateriai Subftanctf and confequently that a material Sub- 
fiance mays according to my Principless have Self-confcionfncfs in it ; at 
leafts that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordfhip bids 
me eonfiders whether this doth not a little affedi the whole Article of the 
Refurrediion P What does all this tend to, but to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have lejfened the Credibility of the Iminoitality of the 
Soul, and the Refurrcttion, by faying, That though it be moft highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterid, yet u^ on my Principles it can- 
not be demonflrated ; becaufc it is not impofTible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he pleafes, to bellovv upon fome Parcels of Matter, difpofed 
as he fees fit, a Faculty of Thinking ? 

This your Accufation of my leffening the Credibility of thefe Articles 
of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
riality (which is the fuppofed Proof from Reafon and Philofophy of 
its Immortality) cannot be demonftrated from natural Reafon : Which 
Argument of your Lordlhip’s bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this. 
That Divine Revelation aoates of its in all thofe Articles it 

propofes, proportion ably as Human Reafon fails tofupport theTefli- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordlhip in thofe Palfagcs has faid, 
when examined, will, I fuppofe, be found to import thus much, viz. 
Doe# God propofe any thing to Mankind to be believed ? It is very 
At and credible to be believed, if Reafon can demon (Irate it to be 
true. But if Human Reafon come Ihort in the Cafe, and cannot 
make it out, its Credibility is thereby le^ened ; which is in ejfeft to 
fay. That the Veracity of God is not a firm and fare Foundation of 
Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teftimony of Reafon ; 
I. c. with Reverence l>e it fpoken, God is not to be believed on his 
own Word, unlefs what he reveals be in itfelf credible, and might 
be I'^licved without him. 

If this be a way to promote Reli|;ion, the Chriftian Religion, in all 
its Articles, I am not forry that it is not a way to be found in any of 
my Writings ; for 1 imagine any thing like this would (and I fhould 
think deferved to) have other Titles than bare Scepticifm bellowed up- 
on it, and would have raifed no fmall Outcry againil any one, who 
is not to be fuppofed to be in the right in all that he fays, an^l fo 
may fecurcly (ay what he pleafes. Such as I, the Profanum Fulguss 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
do but to hearken and believe, though what he faid Ihould fdbvert 
the very Foundations of the Chrillian Faith. 

What 1 have abovp obferved, is fovifibly contained in your Lord- 
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Ih’ip’s Argument, Tliat when T met with it in your Anfwer to my firft 
Lrticr, it Teemed fo ftrangc from a Man of your Lordship’s Charaaer, 
and in a Difpute in Defence of the Doftrine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perfuade myfelf, but it was a Slip of 
your Pen : But when 1 found it in your fccond Let- ♦ i Anf. 
ter •made ufc of again, and ferioufly enlarged as an p. 28, 29. 
Argument of Weight to be infilled upon, I was con- 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how little 
favourable foever it was to the Articles of the Chriftian Religion, and 
particularly thofe which you undertook to defend. 

I defire my Reader to perufe the Paffages as they ilafid in your Let- 
ters thcmfeivcs, and fee whether what you fay in them does not a- 
mount to this : That a Revelation from God is more or left credible, 
according as it has a ftronger or weaker Confirmation from Human 
Reafon. For, 

1. Your Lordfliip fays, % do not quefiton njabether 
God can Immottahiy to a tnaterial Subflance \ hut J i Anf. p. • 
you fay tt takes off very much from the E*vidence of Im* 55, 
mortality y if it depends wholly upon God*s gi*ving thai^ 
njjhich of its own Nature it is not capable of. 

To which I reply, any one’s not bciojg able to demonftrate the Soul 
to be immaterial, takes off nox. very mucbl nor at all, from the Evidence 
§f its Immortality, if God has revealed that it (hall be immortal ; 
Mcaufe the Veracity of God is a Demon ftration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonftration of a Propo- 
iicion, that is demonftratively true, takes not off from the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonftration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not felf-evidcnt* God hat 
revealed that the Souls of Men fliall live for ever. But, fays your 
Lordlhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends vjhol* 
ly upon God's giving that which of its own Nature it is not capable of^ 
1. c. The Revelation and Teftimony of God lofes much of its Evi- 
dence, df this depends wholly upon the good Pleafure of God, and 
cannot be demonftratively made out by natural Reafon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and confcquenily in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by thefc Words, which of 
its own Nature it is not capable off to make them to the Purpofe. For 
the whole of your Lordfliip’s Difeourfe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becaufe then the Evidence of its being im- 
mortal would be very much leffemd. Which is to fay, that it is not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subftance (hould 
be immortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one. That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subftance 
(hall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ihall be 
fo $ becaufe the Immortality of a material Subftance cannot be de- 
mouftrated from natural Reafon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordfhip’s a little farther. God hatb 
revealed, that the Bodies Men (hall have after the RefurredUon, as 
well as their Souls, (hall live to Eternity. Does your Lordihip believe 
4. A® 



more Aan^rf Uit other, l^cwUryott 
«f one of them V JftclUbi), ar^i qf tthe 

H «fiy one, who a4i4i«i oFlMHtie Revelatioh in ^ 

liwMlbt of one of them more than the other $ Or think this Pro^ 
pofidon ieih credible, That the 0odi«l of Men, after the Refoir- 
^leftioh, fliall live far ever ; than this, That the ^els of Men fhaM# 
nftcr the Refurre^Uon, live for ever ? For that he ntnft do, if he 
thinks either of them is iefs credible than the other* It dus l;^ 
Keafon is to be confulted how £ar God is to be believed, and the 
Credit of Divine Tedisnony mail receive its i^rce from the Eviden^ 
of Reafon ; which is evidently to take away the Credibility of Di* 
vine Revelation in all fupernataral Truths, wherein the Evidence 
of Reafon fails* And how much fuch a Principle as this tends to 
the Support of the Dodkrine of the Tripity, or the promoting^ the 
Chriilian Religion, I ihall leave it to your Lordfhip to confidcr* 

1 am not fo well read in Hobhs or 8 />tm/a, as to be able to fay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter, But podibly there be thofe, 
who will think your Lordlhip's Authority of more Ufe to them in the 
Cafe, than thole julUy decried Names ; and be glad to find your 
Lordflilp a Patron of tne Oracles efRjsafen^ fo little to the Advantage 
df the Oracles of Divine Reveiatson. This at lead, I think, may 
be fubjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the 
*1 Anf. p, 65, next Page*, That thofe fwhe have gone about to leiTea 
the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, which evi- 
dently they do, who fay they are Iefs credible, becaufe they cannot 
be made out demondratively by natural Reafon, have not been 
thought to fecure fcveral of the Articles of the Chriftian Faith, 
efpc^ally thofe of the Tnmiyt Incarnation, and Refntreilion of the 
Body^ which are thofe upon the Account of which 1 am brought by 
your Lordfhip into this Difpuce. 

I ihall not trouble the Reader with your Lordfhip’s Endeavours^ in 
the fiiilowing Words, to prove. That if the Soul be not an imm^e* 
rial Subdance, it can be nothmg hue Life ; your very firft, Wor^ 
vifibly confuting all that you alledge to that Purpofe. 
f 1 Anf, p. They are, f If the Soul be a matertal Subjlance, te is 
55% reedh nothing but Ltfe\ which is to fay, That if the 

Soul be really a Sulftance^ it is not really a Subftance^ 
but really nothing elfe but an Ade£lion of a Subftadee ; for the life% 
whether of a material or immaterial Subftance, is not the Snbdanca 
itfelf, but an AffcAion of it. 

2. You fay, J Jltho* w think the fsparate State of 
X 1 Anf. p. the Soul after Deeetb% it /uffictently rewdkd tn the 
57 . Scripture \ yet tt creates a great ^fficulty in under^ 

fiandtng iif if the Soul be nothing but Lt/e^ or a ma^ 
ferial Suhfiasue, nuhtch mufi be dtjffhlved niohen Life is ended* For if 
the Soul be a material Subftance, it muft be made up, eu othenf are, of 
tSe Coktfipn of Joltd and feparate Farits, how minute and inosrfible Jo^ 
ever tbty be* And what ts it, which Jhould keep them together, when 
Life is gone I So that tt ts no eafy Matter to gin/e an Account how the 
Soul Jhould be capable of Iramertahty, unlejs it be an immaterial Sub** 

ft once ; 


E3(m§^' 

^ Yl^^Siiktiimfi^^ rf umnt 

imth tik Sdtd% i>^ng y* n 

#Lec it be a? b^rd yni^&i^ghn^ Amm^iAt^itkrim 

jShmU kifp th$ Pamjf 0(mm0id4Md figmhtt, Mter k is fcpaitated Atmi 
the Body ; yet it ^ be always as eaiy to giea m Account of kt as 
to give an it is mbichjhall 4m tggttkfr a hlllt«|iab ind 

kamacerial Sbbftatice* And yet the Difficulty i4it tkutt is is no 
Mcomt €/tiatf 1 hope^ does not, witHyonrI/>Mtdup,,'ioii(na^«'a>^ 
MiHff of tbp in^atable Unton of S<Hd and' Body to Kternkyt and 
I peratadc tnyfeif, that tk Mm no wtom your Lordfti^ 

ap^ah in the Cafe, do not find thek Belief of this Ftmdimenttd 
miudi wtaimtd by that Difficulty. I thonght herscoforo (and by 
your Lordffiip^s Perniiffion would think To fiUl) that the Union of 
the Pans of Matter, one with anochi^, ii as much in the Hands Of 
(3od, ns the Union of a material and immaterial Subfiance ; and that, 
it does not fa4t eff <v€ry much^ or at all, pom the Mmidmti Irnmr- 
/o/t/y, which defends on that Union, that it it m mmttir to ginto 
an Acrount nj^hat it is that pould keep them together : ThO* its depending 
*u. holly upon the Gift and good Pka/ure of God^ where the manner ems/r/ 
grM Difficulty in the TJnderftanding^ and Our Reafon cannot difcovcr 
m the Nature of Things how it. is, be that which, yi0lir Lordfhip 
fo poficively fays, le/hns the Qredihiliiy the Fundamenitd Articles of 
the Ri/urrcJlion and Immortality* 

fint, my Lotd, to remove this OHeftion a little, and to ihew of how 
fraall Force it is even with yourfeli; give me leave to prefume, That 
yonr Lofdfiiip as firmly believes the Immortals of the Body after the 
Refarre£iion, as any other Article of Faith: Iffo, then it being noeap 
matter toginte an Accounts what it it that poll keep together \\it Parts of a 
material Soul, to one chat believes it is material, can no more weaken 
the Credibility of its Immortality^ than the like Difficnlty weakens the 
Qre^lnlity of the Immortality of the Body, For when your Lordlhip 
niall find it an eafy matter to give oH Account what it is befides the good 
Pleafure of God^ wbkh paUkeep together x}nzYzxx%of our material Bo* 
dips to Eternky, or even Soul and Body, I doubt not but any one who 
ihalt think the Soul material, will alfo find it as eajy to give an Account 
what it is that (hall keep thofe Parts of Matter alfo together to Eternity, 

Were it nUt that the Warmth of Controverfy is apt to make Men 
fo far forget, as to take up thofe Principles themfeWea (when they will 
ferve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
fhottld wonder to find your Lordihip to argue, that becaufe it is a 
Difficulty to underfiand what pould keep together the minute Parts of a> 
material Soul, when Lfe is gone ; and becaufe it is net an eafy Matter 
to give an Account how the Soul pould be capable of Immortality, unle/s 
it be an immaterial Suhjlan'^e : 'f'hcrefore it is not fo credible, as if it 
were eaj^ to give an Ac count by natural Reafon, how // could be, Foir 
to this It is, that all this your Difeourfe tends, as is evident by what 
is already fet down out of Page and will be more fully made out by 
what your Lordlhip fays in other Places, though there needs no fuch 
Proof, fince it would be nothing againft mu in any other Senfe. 

I thought 
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I thought your Lordihip had in other Places aiTerted, and infilled 
on this 1 ‘ruth, I'hat no part of Divine Revelation was the lefs to be 
belicvedi becaufe the thing liitXi created great Difficulty in the Undee~ 
Jianding, and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, audit njoae 
no eafy matter to give an Account how it was. This, as 1 take it, your 
Lcrdlhip condemned in others as a very unreafonable Principle, and 
fuch as would fubvert all the Articles of the Chriilian Religion, that 
weie mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will : And is it pofiible^ 
that you Ihould make ufe of it here yourfelf, againll the Article of 
Life and Immortality^ that Chrid hath brought to Light through the 
Gofpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Reafon 
without Revelation? But you will fay, you fpeak only of the Soul: 
and your Words are. That it is no enjy Matter to give an Account how 
the Soul Jhould he capable of Immortality y unlefs it be an immaterial Sub^ 
fiance, 1 grant it ; but crave leave to fay. That there is not any one 
of thofc DifHculties, that arc or can be raifed about the Manner btruj 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
Immortality of tlie Body. 

But if it were not fo, I am fure this Principle of your Lordfliip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reafon finds 
it not fo eafy to give an Account hovo thofe Myderics are: And 
which therefore, according to your. Principles, mud be lefs credible 
than other Articles, create lefs Difficulty to theUn^ 

• 2 Anf. p. 28. derfianding, ForyourLordfliip fays, • Thaty^« appeal 

to ary Man of Senfcy vohetherio a Man, who thought 
by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demon^rate the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thofc Principles be 
^i:ent upon in point of Reafon^ i. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reafon, doth not voeaken the Credibility of that 
Fundanuntal Article ^ vchen it is confidered purely as a Matter of Faith f 
Which, in cffefl, 1 humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Pro- 
pofuion divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reafon, 
15 lefs credible than one that can : Which feems to me to come vejy 
little ihorc of this, with due Reverence be it fpoken^ That God is 
lefs to be believed when he affirms a Propoficion that cannot be 
proved by natural Reafon, than when he propofes what can be proved 
by it. The diredl contrary to which is my Opinion, 
t 2 Anf. p. 29. tho’ you endeavour to make it good by thefe fol- 
lowing Words ; \ If the Evidence of Faith fall fa 
much Jhort of that of Reafony it mnfi needs have lefs eff 'efi upon Mens 
Mindsy vohen the Subfervicncy of Reajon is taken avjay ; as it muft be vahen 
tin Grounds of Certainty by Reafon are vanijhed. Is it at all probable^ 
that he voho • finds his Reafon deceive him in fuch Fundamental Point Sy, 
fhould have his Faith fiand firm and unmoveable t^n the Aicount of Reve^ 
lotion? fF\iosi which 1 think there are hardly plainer Words to be 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God’s Tedimoay de- 
pends on the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we re- 
ceive from Revelation, and rifes and falls with it; and that the 
Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, lofc fo much of their 

Or- 
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Credibility, as they want Proof from Reafon : Which if true, Reve- 
lation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if, in this pre* 
fent Cafe, the Credibility of this Propolition, The Souls of Mca 
fliall live for ever, rev ealed in the Scripture, be lefTened by con- 
feflinjr it cannot be demonftratively proved from Reafon ; though it 
be aflerted to be inoft highly probable: Murt: not, by the fame Rule, 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reafon lliould 
not be able to make it out to be fo much as probable, or fhould 
place the Probability from natural Principles on the pther Side ? 
For if mere want of Demonftration lejfens the Credibility of any Pro- 
pofition divinely revealed, mull not want of Probability, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reafon, quite take away its Credible 
lity ? Here at laft it muft end, if in any one Cafe the Veracity of 
God, and the Credibility of the Tiuths we receive from him by Re- 
velation, be fubjodled to the VcrJifls of Human Reafon, and be 
allowed to receive any Acooflif^n or Diminution from other Proofs, 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordftiip’s way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateft Enemies of it could 
ufe more cfTe^lual for the Subverfion of thofe you have undertaken 
to defend ; this being to refolve all Revelation perfeclly and purely 
into natural Reafon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
room for Faith in other Things, than what can be accounted for by 
natural Reafon without Revelation. 

Your Lordlhip * iniills much upon it, as if I had 
cont radioed what I have faid in my Toffay, by faying, • i Anf. p, 

t That upon niy Principles it cannot bedemonftra- 48 C4. 

tivelyproved, that it is an immaterial Subftance in us f B. 2. C. 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. 
beat the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, andcon- 
fidcr it, will find, that my Bufmefs there was to Ihew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subfiance; and that 
from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
we experienced in qurfelves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there w'as an 
immaterial Subfinnce in us, than that we had material Parts. Thefe 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
place (hewed, did dcmonfiratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of thcExifience of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ftriftefi Senfe; in which ^nfel alfo applied it 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of my EJJiiy ; the eafily conceivable Poffi- 
bility, nay ^reat Probability, that the thinking Subftance in us is im- 
material, giving me fufficient Ground for it : In which Senfe I (hall 
think I may fafely attribute it to the Thinking Subftance in us, till 
your Lordfhip fliall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
impoiTible it (hould be immaterial. For I only fay. That it is pof- 
fible, i e, involves no Contradiftion, that God, the Omnipotent inv- 
material Spirit, (hould, if he pleafcs, give to fome Parcels of Matter, 

^fpofed 
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diijpofed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: 
Which Parcels of Matter, lb endued with a Power of Thinking and 
IWotion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradillinftion to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I prefume, there is na manner of 
Contradiction. 

I jullified my ufe of the Word Spirit, in that Senfe, from the 
Authorities of Cicero and Firgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul as a thinking 
** 1 Anf. p. Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To 

58 60. which your Lordlhip replies, * That Cicero, in his 

Tufculan ^ejiionsyfiippo/es the Soul not to he a finer fort 
of Body, hut of a dtfjerent Nature from the Body, —^Tbat be calls the 

Body the Prijon of the Soul And fays. That a fwife Man*s Bufinefs 

is to dra*w off his Soul from hrrBody, And then your Lordlhip concludes, 
as is ufual, with a Queftion, Is it poffihle no^w to think fo great a Man 
looked on the Soul hut as a Modification of the Body, nuhich mufi be at an 
end nvith Life ? Anf. No ; it is impolTible that a Man of fo good 
Senfe as Tully, when he irfcs the Word Corpus or Body for the grofs 
and vifible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be Mortal, 
ihould look on the Soul to he a Modification of that Body ; in a Difcourfc 
wherein he was endeavouring to perfuade another, that it was im- 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men, fuch as he was, 
are not wont fo manifeftly to contradidl themfelvcs. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 
Cafe ; He was not fuch a Trider as to examine, whether the Modi- 
fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itfelf 
was mortal : And therefore, that which he reports as Diceearchus'% 
Opinion, he difmilfes in the beginning without any more ado, r. 11. 
But Cicerd% was a direct, plain, and fenfiblc Enquiry, nji%. What 
the Soul was f to fee whether from thence he could difeover its Im- 
mortality. But in all that Difeourfe in his firft Book of Tuftulan 
^eftions, where he lays out fo much of his Reading and Reafon, 
there is not one Syllable fhewing the lead Thought that the Soul vvas 
an immaterial Subilance ; but many Things dire^ly to the contrary. 

Indeed (1) he (huts out the Body, taken in the 
f Ch. 19, 22, Senfe he ufes f Corpus all along,' for the fenfiblc 
30, 31, Ufc, organical Parts of a Man ; and is pofitive that is 
not the Soul : And Body in this Senfe, taken for the 
Human Body, he calls the Prifon of the SquI\ and fays a wife Man, 
inilancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Ooportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where fays any fuch thing of Matter : He calls 
not Matter in general the Prifon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of 
being feparate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compofition of the Elements, Ch. 27. 

3. He excludes the two grofs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. 

Sd 
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So far he is clear and pofitive : But beyond this he is uncertain ; be- 
^ond this he could not get : For in fome Places he fpeaks doubtfully, 
whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire, Anima Jit animus hnifve^ nefeio^ 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panaiiusy that, if it be at all Ele- 
mentary, it is, ai he calls it, Injiammata Anima^ injiamed Air\ and for 
th IS he gives feveral Reafons, r. i S, 19. And though he thinks it to be 
iA' K peculiar Nature of its onvuy yet he is fo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he fays, r. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial or 
igneous Nature^ would not be incoiififtent with any thing he had faid. 

That which he feems moft to incline to is, Tnat the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was of the fame Subllance with the Heavens; 
which Arifiotle^ to dillinguilh from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here bdow, which he fuppofed made up of them, 
called l^itnta EJJhitia. I'hat this was Tally's Opinion is plain from 
thefe Woids, Ergo Animus (qui^ ut ego dico^ diatinus) ejl<^ ut EunpiJes 
audet dicer e^ Deus ; ^ quidem^Ji Beus aut anima aut tgnis ejly idem ejl 
animus bominis, Nam ut ilia naiura calejlis et terra njacat humore ; 
Jic ut} lufque harum rerum humanus animus eji expers, Stn aut cm ejl quin^ 
ta qu^edam natura ab Arijiotcle indaHa ; primum hac lA deorum eft iA 
animorum* Hanc nos fenientiam fecutiy his ipjis njerhis in Con/olatione here 
exprtjjimusy ch. 26 And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thofe his 
own Words, which your Lordlhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 
had afErmed, in his Treatife de Con/olationey the Soul not to have its 
Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
ly j but had faid, bingularis eft igitur quetdam natura Is *vis animty fe^ 
junSla ab his ujitaiis notifque naturis : Whereby he tells us, he meant 
nothing but Ariftotle's ^inta Efteniia; which being unmixed, being 
that of which the Gods and Souls confided, he calls it divinum^ caelejlc^ 
and concludes it eternal ; it being, as he fpeaks, SejunUta abomni mortali 
concretione. From which it is clear. That in all his Enquiry about the 
Subftance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Ele- 
ments, or Ariftoile'% ^inta Effentsa^ to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wife Men have always 
J>een) that the Soul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eadern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have neverthelefs no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very confider- 
ek T t f able and judicious Author fays * in the Cafe. No Opi- 
out ere au yj uninserf ally received as that 

oy^me de Si- ^ Immortality of the Soul ; but its Immateriality is 
fiw, 1 . l.C.19. ^ Trutby the Knoiuledge nuhereof has not fpread fo Jar^ 

And indeed it is extremely difticult to let into the Mind 
of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the Mijftonarlesy vsho ha ve 
been longeft among tbem, are pofitive in. All the Pagans ef the Eaft do 
truly bdievey That there remains fomething of a Man after his Deathy 
vshich fubjifts independently and Jeparately from his Body. But th^ give 
Exfenfton and Figure to that vjhich remains y and al{nhute to it aU the 
VoL. II. 1 ^ fame 
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famt Mmbersy all tbe famt SubJlanaSf both /olid and liquid^ which our 
Bodies are compofed qf. They only fuppofe that the Souls are of a Matter 
fubtili enough to e/cape being feen or handled* — Such were the Shades ani 
Manes of tbe GreeKS and the Rdmans. And it is by the/e Figures of 
tbe Souls, an/werable to thofe of the Bodies, that Virgil fuppofed i£neas 
knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchifes, in the other World* 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thofe Parts for 
his Pleafure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ftrange Stories, col- 
le£led by Chance, when he returned : But one chofen on purpofe 
(and he Teems well chofen for the purpofe) to enouire into the Singu- 
larities of Siam. And he has fo well acquitted himfelf of the Com- 
miflion, which his Epiftle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himfelf 
exaflly of what was mod remarkable there, that had we but fuch gn 
Account of other Countries of the Ball, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ihould be much better ac- 
q^uainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and 'Religions of 
»at Part of the World inhabited by civilized Nations, who want nei- 
ther good Senfc nor Acutenefs of Reafon, though not call into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philofophy of our Schools. 

But to return to Cicero: It is plain, That in his Enquiries about the 
Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expref- 
ilons that drop from him in feveral Places of this Book, evidently ihew. 
For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Women afeended 
into Heaven ; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c* iz* That 
the Soul is hot, and warms the Body : That, at its leaving the Body, it 
penetrates and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moift 
Air: That it flops in the Region of Fire, and afeends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 
it isnourifhcd and fuflained with the fame Things, wherewith the Stars 
arc nourifhed and fuflained, and that by the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it fhall there have a clearer and fuller Knowledge of 
the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alfo from this Height %all 
have a pleafant and fairer Profpefl of tbe Globe of the Earth, the 
Difpofition of whofe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c* 20, 
That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Pl^e, the 
Soul has in the Body : That it is toofubtile to be feen : That it is in the 
Human Body as in a Houfe, or a VefTel, or a Receptacle, c* zz* All 
which are Expreflions that fuffideotly Evidence, that he who ufed them 
had not in his Mind feparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be replied. That a great Part of this which we find 
in chap* 19. is laid upon the Principles of thofe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima infiammata, inflamed Air* I grant it. But it is alfo 
to be obferved, That in this 10th, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits. That fo material a 
Thing as inflamed Air may think. 

The Truth of the Cafe in Ihort is this ; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he fought in the Nature of tke Soul it- 
ttlf fomething to cllablifh this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he 

found 
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found bimfelf at a Lofs. He confeiTed he knew not what the Soul 
was ; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c, 22. was no Rea- 
ion to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 
petition of what he had laid in his 6th Book dt Repub. concerning the 
Soul. I'he Argument, which, borrowed from Plato^ he there makes 
nfe of, if it have any Force in ic, not only proves the Soul to be im» 
mortal, but more than, 1 thinks your LordHiip will allow to be true ; 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginning, as well as 
without End : Neqva nata certe eft^ attrna eft^ lays he. 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is 
«f divine Original: But as to the Subdance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Difcourfe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Be- 
ginning of it, c. 22. is not amamed to own his Ignoranceof what it is; 
Anima Jit animuSf igntfve^ ne/cio ; nec me pudet^ ut ijl^s^ fateri nefcire 
quod ne/ciam. I Hud Ji ulla alia de re obfcura affirmare pojfem^ Jive am^ 
mat five i^nh Jit animus y eum jurarem ejfe divinumy c, 25, So that all 
the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was. That he was 
confident there was fomething Divine in it, /. e. there were Faculties 
in the Soul that could not refult from the Nature of Matter, but muft 
have their Original from a Divine Power ; but yet thofe Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he acknowledged might oe placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, 1 think, your Lordihip will not deny to be material Sub- 
fiances. So that all thofe Divine C^alities, which he fo much and fo 
judly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, fo much as to any the 
lead Thought of Immateriality. This is Demondration, That he built 
them not upon an Exclufion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
avowedly profefies he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in ail his Confiderations about the Sub- 
fiance of the Soul itfelf, he duck in Airy or Firty or Arijlotle's ^inta 
EJfentia\ for beyond thofe it is evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of FlatOy to whofe Authority he defers fo 
much, with all the Arguments his vafi Reading and great Parts could 
furnifh him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was fo little fatif- 
fied, fo far from being certain, fo far from any Thought that he had, or 
could prove it, diat he over and over again profefTes h^ Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates the feveral Opinions of the 
Philofophers, which he had well dudied, about it : And then, full of 
Uncertainty, fays, Harumyjenierniarum queevera Jity Deusatiquisviderit ; 

verijimillmay magna quajlioy c. 1 1 . And towards the latter End, ha- 
ving gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he profe^es himfelf dill at a lofs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis aciesy fays he, feipfam iutuensy nonnunquam 
kihefeity ob eamque caufam, contemplandi diUgentiam amttimus. Itaque 
dmhiianey dreetm/pe^ans^ betjitansy muba adverfa revertensy tanquam in 
reUeininari immenjoy nofira vebitur oratioy c. 30. And to conclude this 
y^gument, when the Perfon he introduces as difcourfing with him, tells 
him he is refolved to keep firm to the Belief oflmmor^ty ; Tulip an- 
fwers, r. 32. Lando id quidem^ etji nibil ammis oportet conjidere : mo- 
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•uemur enim fape aliquo acute conchtfo j labamus^ mutamufque fententiam 
clariorihus etiam in rebus ; in his eji cnim aliqua obfcuritas. 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho’ the Light of Nature gave fome obfcure Glimmering, feme uncer- 
tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reafon could attain to no 
Clearnefs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 
alone, who had brought Lift and Immortality to light 
♦aTirn. i. 10. through the Go/pel^* Though we are now told. 
That to own the Inability of natural Reafon to bring 
Immortality, to Lights or, which pafTes for the fame, to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as ’tis urged, cenfe- 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demon ftratively proved, does kffen 
the Belief (/this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to lights and which confequently the Scripture affures us 
is eftablillied and made certain only by Revelation. This would not 
perhaps have feemed ftrange, from thofc who are juftly complained of 
tor flighting the Revelation of the Gofpel, and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they fliould contradidl fo plain a Text of Scrip- 
ture, in favour of their all-fufficient Reafon : But whatUfe the Pro- 
moters of Scepticifm and Infidelity y in an Age fo much fufpefted by your 
Lordihip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deferve your Confidcration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you concerning Cicero^ 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firft Book of 7 j/ir/^»Queftions ; which, 
tho* 1 eafily believe, as your Lordfliip fays, you are no Stranger tOy yet 
1 humbly conceive you have not (hewn (and upon a careful Perufal of 
that Trcatifc again, 1 think I may boldly fay you cannot (hew) one 
Word in it, that cxprelfes any thing like a Notion in T ully of the 
SouPs Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Subflance. 

From what you bring out of Firgily your Lordfliip 
+ 1 Anf. p. 62, concludes, f That hty no more Cicero, does me any 
63.' Kindnefs in this Mattery being both AJfertors of the Souls 

Immortality, My Lord, were not the Queftion of the 
SouPs Immateriality, according to Cuflom, changed here into that of 
its Immortality y which I am no Tefs an AfTertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindnefs I defired oithem in this Matter ; 

and that was to (hew, that they attributed the Word 
* i^neid. 4. Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 

3 S3. of its Immateriality ; and this the Verfes you yourfelf 

bring out of Virgil’* y 
Et cum frigida mors animd feduxerit artusy 
Omnibus ; umbra locis adero dabisy improbty pcenas ; 
confirm, as well as thofe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monfieur de la Loubere (hall be my Witnefs in the Words above Ibt down 
out of him ; where he (hews, that there be thofe amongfl the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongll the antient Greeks and 
Romans^ who thought the Souls or Gholls of Men departed, did not die 

with 
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with the Body, without thinking them to he perfedlly immaterial ; th« 
l.atter being much more incomprchcnfible to them than the Former. 
And what Notion of the Soul is, and tliat Cortus^ when put 

in Contra-dilhndion to the Soul, fignihes nothing but trie grol.»Tcnc- 
ment of Flefli and Bones, is evident from this Verfe of his ^ntid. 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were vifihle, 

■ Tenues fine corpore 

Your Lordihip’s f Anfwer concerning what is faid 
Ecciffi xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul f l Anf. 
to be immortal, which wa;. not what I quellioned : All p. 64,6^. 
that I quitted that Place for, was to (hew, that Spirit in 
EtjgltJh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
its Immateriality, as was by which, whether he thought 

the Souls of Men to bo immaterial, does little appear in that Paflage, 
where he fpeaks of the Souls of Men and Bealls together, as he does. 
But farther, what I contended for, is evident from that Place, in that 
the Woid Spirit is there applied, by our Tranflators, to the Souls of 
Beaih , which your Lordfliip, I think, does not rank amongft the im- 
material, and confequcntly immortal Spiritsy tho' they have Senfe and 
fpontancous Motion. 

But you fay, % If the Soul he not of iifilf a free-thinking 
Subftameyyou do not fee <what Foundation there is in Nature J i Anf. 
for a Day of Judgment* Anf* Tho’ the Heathen World p. 65. 
did not of old, nor do to this Day, fee a Foundation in 
Nature for a Day of Judgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lorddiip, every one may fee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment y 
becaufe God has pofitively declared it ; tho’ God has not by that Re- 
velation taught us, what the Subftance of the Soul is ; nor has any 
where faid, Thsxthe Soul of itfclf is a free Agent. Whatfoever any cre- 
ated Subilance^s, it is not of itfelfy but is oy the good Pleafureof its 
CVeator: Whatever Degrees of Perfeftion it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 
as a fpiritual Senfe, what St. fays, || Not that w ||2Cor,iii, 
are fsifident of ourfelvcs to think any thing as of ourfclves, 5. 
hut our Sufiiciency is of God. 

But your Lordfhip, as 1 guefs by your following Words, would argue. 
That a m*aterial Subftance cannot be a free Agent; whereby 1 fuppofe 
you only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a folid Subftance 
(hould begin, ftop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 
to anfwer. That when you can make it conceivable, how any created^ 
finite, dependant Subftance cah move itfclf, or alter orftop its own Mo- 
tion, whithk muft,tobe a free Agent; I fuppofe you will find it no har- 
der for God to beftow this Power on a folia than an unfo- 
lid created Subftanoe. Tullyy in the Place above quoted, •Tufculan. 
•could not conceive this Power to be in any thing but Qusft. 
what was from Eternity ; Cum pateat igitur aternum id L. 1, C> 
e£e quod feipfum moveaty quu efl qui ham nc^turam aitimit 
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m no ; it being impoffible for us, by the Contemplation of otir 
oMrn Ideas, without Revelation, to difcover, whether Omnipo- 
tency 


eJTe trihutam neget? But tho’ you cannot fee how any created Subftance, 
Jolid or not folid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if 1 put 
in both, till yonr Lordihip pleafe to explain it of either, and ihew the 
manner how eitherof them can, ofitfelfy move itfclf or any thing elfe) 
yet 1 do not think, you will fo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to fee how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whether there be Foundation enough for a Day of Judgment. 

Jtis notfor me to judge how far your Lordihip’s Speculations reach: 

But finding in myfelf nothing to oe truer than what 
f Eccl. xi. 5. the wife Solomon tells me, f As thou knonveft not wjhat 
is the •way of the Spirit f nor honv the Bones do gronv in 
the Womb of her that is njoith Child ; e^ven fo thou kno-weft not the Works of 
Qoduoho maketh all things ; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light 
of Revelation, which fets me at reil in many things, the manner where- 
of iny poorReafon can by nomcans makeoutto me: Omnipotcncy, ]( 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no Contradidion ; fo that [ 
readily believe whatever God has declared, tho’my Reafon findDiffif- 
culties in it, which it cannot mailer. As in the preient Cafe, God ha-» 
ving revealed that there (hall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foun^ 
dation enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anfwerable 
for their Adions, and to receive according to what they have done ; tho* 
how Man is 2ifree Agent, furpafs my Explication or Comprehenfion. 

In anfwer to the Place 1 brought out of St. Luke t, 
t C. xxiv. v. 39. your Lordihip aiks, || Whether ^ from tbefe Words of our 
II i Anf. p. 60. Saviour it foUovjs^ that a Spirit is onlj^n Appearance. 

J'anfivert No; nor do I know who drew fuch an In- 
' feren ce from them ; B u t it fallows, that in Apparitions 

there is fomething that appears, and that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called drnvua^ and 
was often looked upon, by thofe who called it wvivyia inGreek^ and 
now call it Spirit in Englijh^ to be the Ghoft or Soul of one departed, 
which 1 humbly conceive juilihes my Ufe of the Word Spirit^ for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your Lordiliip fays, *l'hat I grants that it cannot upon 
* 1 Anf. thefe Principles be demonftrated, that the fpiritual Sub- 
p. 67. (lance in us is immaterial: prom whence you conclude, 
l*hat then Grounds of Certainty from Ideas^ are plasnlf 

f iven up. This being a way of arguing that you often make ufe ot, 
have often had occaiion to coniider it, and cannot after all fee the 
Force of this Argument. 1 acknowledge that this or that Propofition 
cannot upon my Principles be demonftrated ; 1 grant this Propo* 

fition to be falie. That Certainty coofifts in the Perception of the A- 
greementor Difagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground ofCertain* 
iy, and till that be g^ven up, my Grounds of Certainty arc not gtven up^ 
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tcncy has not given to fomc Syftems of Matter, fitly difpofed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or clfc joined and fixed to Matter 
fo difpofed, a thinking immaterial Subfiance : It being, in re- 
fpcdl of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prcheafion to conceive, that GOD can, if he plcafes, fuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that hclhould fuperadd 
to it another Subfiance, with a Faculty of Thinking ; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking confifts, nor to what fort of Sub- 
Itances the Almighty has been pleafed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely ^ the good Pleafure 
and Bounty of the Creator. For I fee no Contradidtion in it^ 
that the firfi eternal thinking Being fhould, if he pleafed, give 
to certain Syftems of created feiifclcfs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, fome Degrees of Senfe, Perception, and Thought : 
Tho’, as I think, I have proved, Lilf, 4. 10. it is no lefs 

than a Contradidlion to fuppofe Matter (which is evidently in 
its own Nature void of Senfe and Thought) Ihould be that 
Eternal firfi thinking Being. What Certainty of Knowledge 
can any one have, that fomc Perceptions, fuch as, v. Plea- 
fure and Pain, ihould not be in fome Bodies themfelvcs, af- 
ter a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they 
fhould be in an immaterial Subftance, upon the Motion of the 
Parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to firike and aftedl Body ; and Motion, according to the 
utmofi Reach of our Ideas^ being able to produce nothing but 
Motion i fo that when we allow it to produce Pleafure or 
Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
Rcafon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleafure of our Maker. For fince we muft allow he 
has annexed Effedls to Motion, which we can no Way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reafon have we to epn- 
clgde, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Sulnedt we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subjet^ we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon ? I fay not this, that I would any way leflen 
l^he Belief of the Soul’s Immateriality : I am not here fpeaking 
of Probability, but Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it 
becomes the Modefty of Phjlofophy, not to pronounce magifte- 
rially, where we want that Evidence that can produce Know- 
ledge ; but alfo, that it is of Ufc to us, to difeern how far our 
Knowledge does reach ; for the State we are at prefent in, 
not being that of Vifion, we muft, in many Things, content 
ourfelves with Faith and Probability ; and in the prefent 
Qu^fiion, about the Imm^iteriality of the Soul, if our Facul- 
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ties cannot arrive at dcmonftrativc Certainty, we neeJ not 
think it ftrangc. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, 
are well enough fecured, without philofophical Proofs of tlie 
Soul’s Immateriality ; fince it is evident, that he who made 
us at fiilt begin to fubfift here, fenfible intelligent Beings and 
for feveral Years continued us in fuch a State, can and will 
reftore us to the like State of Senfibility in anothei World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has de- 
figned to Men, according to their Doings in this Liu*. And 
therefore it is not of fuch mighty Ncceffity to determine one 
Way or t’other, as fome over zealous for, or againft the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World b^^- 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immeifed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exig- 
ence to what is notmateiial: Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amined over and over again, by the utmoft Intention of Mind, 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itfclf 
cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subftance which has 
the Modific ution of Solidity. He that confiders how haidly 
Senfation is, in our Thoughts, reconcilcable to extended Mat- 
ter, or Exigence to any Thing that hath no Extenfion at all, 
will confefs that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. It is a Point, which feems to me, to be put out of the 
Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himfelf Leave 
to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of 
each Hypothefis, will Icarce find his Reafon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againft the Soul’s Materiality. Since on 
which Side foever he views it, either as an unextended Subftance, 
or as a thinking extended Matter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
cither will, whilft cither alone is in his Thoughts, ftill drive 
him to the contrary Side. An unfaii Way which fome Men take 
with thcmfelves j who, bccaufe of the Unconteivablenefs of 
fomething they find in one, throw thcmfelves violently into the 
contrary Hypothefis, though altogether as unintelligible to an 
unbiaffed Underftanding. This ferves not only to fhew the 
Wcaknefs and Scantinefs of our Knowledge, but the infignifi'^ 
cant Triumph of fuch Sort of Arguments, which, drawn from 
our own Views, may fatlsfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one Side of the (^eftion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth, by running into the oppofitc Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. 
For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the feeming Abfurdities, and, to hjm, unfurmountahle 
ij. Rubs 
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Rubs he meets with in oneOpinion, to take refuge in the con- 
vrary, which is built on fomething altogether as in explicable* 
and as far remote from his Comprehenfion ? It is part Contro- 
verfy, that we have in us fomething that thinks ; our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being* 
tho’ we muft content ourfelves in the Ignorance of what kind of 
Being it is : And it is as vain to go about to be fccptical in this, 
as it is unreafonable in moft other Cafes to be pofitive againfi 
the Being of any Thing, becaufe we cannot comprehend its Na- 
ture. For I would fain know what Subftance exifis, that has 
not fomething in it which manifeftly bafflesour Underllandings. 
Other Spirits, who fee and know the Nature and inward Con- 
IHtution of Things, how much muft they exceed us in Know- 
ledge r To which if we add larger Comprehenfion, which ena- 
bles them at one Glance to fee the Connection and Agreement 
of very many Ideas.^ and readily fupplies to them the interme- 
diate Proofs, which we, by finglc and flow Steps, and long po- 
ring in the Dark, hardly at laft find out, and arc often ready to 
forget one before we have hunted out another; wc may guefs 
atfome Part of the Happinefsoffuperior Ranks of Spiiits, who 
have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
Field of KnowUdge. But to return to the Argument in hand ; 
our Knowledge^ 1 fay, is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Impcrfc6lions of the Ideas we have, feind which we employ it 
about, but even comes fliort of that too: But how far it reaches 
let us now enquire. 

§. 7- The Affiimations or Negations we ,, - 

make concerning the Ideas we have, may, asj 
have before intimated in general, be reduced reaches, 
to thefe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co-cxiftence, 

Relation, and real Exiftence. I ftiall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

§. 8» /'Vr/?, As to Identity and Diverjity^ in 
this way of the Agreement or Difagreement of our 

our Ideas, our intuitive Knoiuledge has far extended ^^oivhdge of 
as our Ideas themfclvcs ; and there can be no Idea 
in the Mind, which it does not prefentlv, by an 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, 
and to be different from any other. 

§. 9. Secondly,, As to the fecond Sort, which is Secondly, Of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of our Ideas in Co-exijtence a 
Co-ex^ence y in this our Knowledge is very ^ery little 
fliort, tho’ in this confifts the greateft and moft 

material 
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material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subftances. For 
cur Ideas o( the Species of Subltances, being, as I have (hewed^ 
nothing but certain Colledlions of Ample Ideas united in one 
Subje£l, and fo co-exifting together : v. g. Our Idea of Flame 
ts a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold^ a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fiifible. Thefe, 
or fomc fuch complex Ideas as thefe in Mens Minds, do thefe 
two Names of the different Subftances, Flame and G^Wftand for. 
When we would know any thing farther concerning thefe, or 
any other fort of Subftances, what do we enquire, but what other 
Qualities, orPowers, thefe Subftances have, orhavenot? Which 
is nothing elfe but to know, what other Ample Ideas do, or do 
not co-exift with thofe that make up that complex Idea, 

§• 10. This, how weighty and conAdcrablc a 
fiecattfeihi foever of Human Science, is yet very nar- 

onneitton be- ^ fcarce any at all. The Reafon where- 

Ample Ideas whereof our complex 
knon^u. Subftances are made up, are, for the 

moft Part, fuch as carry with them, in their own 
Nature, no viAble neceftary Connexion, or InconAftency with 
any other Ample Ideasy whofe Co-eesijlence with them we would 
inform ourfelves about. 


§. II. Tht Ideasy that our complex ones of 
Efpecially of Subftances aie made up of, and about which 
Secondap Knowledge, concerning Subftances, is moft 

employed, are thofe of fecondary ^isalitUs \ 
which depending all (as has been f>ewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and infenfible Parts \ or if not upon 


them, upon fomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
Aon, it is impoffiblc we ftiould know which have a neceffary 
Union or InconAftency one with another : For not knowing the 
Root they fpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and 
'J'exturc of Parts they arc, on which depend and from which 
rcfult thofe Qiialitics which make our complex Idea of Goldy it 
is impoiAble we ftiould know what other ^alities refult from 
or are incompatible with the fame Conftitution of the infenfible 
Farts of Gold-y and fo confequently rauft always ce-ext/l with that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elfe are inconji/ient with it. 


'BeeaMft all 
Connediion be- 
facien any fe- 
eondary and 
futnary i^ali^ 


ve have of it, or elfe are incernffleni with it. 

12. Befides this Ignorance of the primary 
Qualities of the infenlible Parts of Bodies, on 
which depend all their fecondary Qualities, 
there is yet another and more incurable Part of 
Ignorance, which fets us more remote from a 
certain Knowledge of the Co-exl/ience or Ince^ 

extfience 
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$icift4nci (if I may fo fay) of different Jdeas in . . 
the fame Subjefl ; and that is^ that there is no 
difcovcrable Connedlion between any fecondary 

and thofe primary Qualities which it depends on. 

13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body (hould 
caufe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo* 
dy) is not beyond our Conception: the Separation of the Paits^ 
of one Body, upon the Intrufion of another ; and the Change 
from Reft to Motion, upon Impulfe; thefe, and the likc^ 
feem to us to have fome Connexion one with another. And if 
we knew thefe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
reafon to hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
thefe Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not 
being able to difeover any Connexion betwixt thefe primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and the Senfations that are produced in us by 
them, we can never be able to eftablifli certain and undoubted 
Rules of the Confequences or Co-exiftence of any fecondary 
Qualities, tho’ we could difeover the Size, Figure or Motion 
of thofe invifible Parts, which immediately produce them. We 
are fo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
produce a yellow Colour, a fweet Tafte, or a (harp Sound, 
that we can by means conceive how any 5/z^, Figure or 
Motion of any Particles, can poffibly produce in us the Ideaoi 
any Colour^ or ^ound whatfoever ; there is no conceiv- 

able Connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

§. 14. In vain therefore (hall we endeavour to difeover by our 
(the only true Way of certain and univerfal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conftantly joined with that of 
pur complex Idea of any Subftance; fince we neither know the 
real Conftitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend ; nor, did we know them, could we difeover any ne- 
ceffary Connelfion between them,, and any of the fecondary ^a- 
lities : which is neceflary to be done, before we can certainly 
know their necejjary Co-exiftence^ So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subftances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the Ample Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
necejfary Ce-exijlence of any other C^ality whatfoever. Our 
Knowledge in all thefe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
our Euerience. Indeed fome few of the primary Qualities have 
a neceflary Dependence, and viAble Conne£Uon one with ano- 
ther, as Figure neceiTarilyfuppofesExtenfion; receiving or com* 
municating Motion by Impulfe, fuppofes Solidity. But thouglf 
thefe, and perhaps fome other of our Ideas have, yet there are 
fo few of them that have, a vifiiU Conmffian one with another. 
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that we can by Intuition orDcmonftration,difcover the Co-cx^ 
iftenceof very few of the Qualities that are to be found united in 
Subftances ; and we are left only to the Afliftance of our Senfes, 
to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all 
the Qualities th*it are co-exijlent in any Subjc£l, without this De- 
pendence and evident Conncclion of their Ideas one with an- 
other, we cannot know certainly any two to co'cxiji^ any farther, 
than Experience, by our Senfes, informs us. 'I'hus tho’ we fee 
the yellow Colour, and upon IVial find the Weight, Malleablc- 
iiefs, Fufibility, and Fixedntfs, that are united in aPicceofGold ; 
yet becaufe no one of thefe Ideai^ has any evident Dependence^ or 
nccelTary Connt(J;tion with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that wheie any four of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, 
how highly piobablc foever it may be ; Becaufc the highefl Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty ; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For tins Co~exlfience can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particulai Subjects, by the Obfervation of our Senfes, 
or in general, by the ncccfl'ary Connexion of the Ideas themfelves, 
Js to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co- 
O/kepugfiancy f^xijjcticc^ w'c may know, that any Subject can 
/!;;• have, of each foil of primary Qiialities, but one 

' particularatonce,!;. each particular Extenfion, 

Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. 'Fhc like alfo is certain of all fenfiblc Ideas peculiar to each 
Senfe; for whatever of ea^ch kind is prefent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that fort ; v. g, no oneSubjedl can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the fame time. To this, perhaps, will 
belaid, has not an Opall^ or an Infufion of Lignum Nephriticum^ 
two Colours at the fame lime ? To which 1 anfwer, 'Fhat 
ihcfe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the fame time 
afi'ord iliff’creiil Colours : But 1 take Liberty alfo to fay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Objedt that rc- 
fiecit the Particles of Light: And therefore it is not the fame Part 
of the Objedt, and fo not the very fame Subjeft, which at the 
lame lime appears both Yellow and Azure. For it is as impoflible 
that the very fame Particle of any Body, ihould at the fame time 
diff'ciently modify or refledt the Rays of Light, as that itffiould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the fame time. 
nr u r §. i6. But to the Powers of Suhjiances to 

txi]hnce^of change the fenfible Qualities of other Bodies, 

*ptwersa^ccry which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
UttU Way,^ ^ them, and is no inconfiderable Branch of our 
Knowledge \ \ doubt, as to thefe, whether our 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether* 
we can come to the Difeovery of moft of thefe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any SubjeS by the Connexion with 
any of thofe Ideas^ which to us make its Eilbnce. Bcc.iufe ihc 
a<ltive and paffive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera- 
ting, confiding in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which wc can- 
not by any means come to difeover : it is but in very few Cafes, 
wc can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thofe Ideasj which make our Complex one of that fort 
of Things. I have here inftanced in the Corpufcularian Hypo- 
ihefis, as that which is thought to go fartheft in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Wcak- 
nefs of Human Underftanding is fcarce able to fubftitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Difeovery of the neceliary 
Connection and Co-exijience of the Powers, which are to be ob- 
ferv<"d united in fcveral Sorts of them. This at lead is certain, 
that which ever Hypothefis be cleared and trued, (for of that 
it is not my Bufinefs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subdances, will be very little advanced by any of them, 
rill wc are made to fee, whatQualicies and Powers of Bodies have 
a neceffa^y ConmP. '^nn or Repugnancy one with another ; which in 
the prefent State of Philofophy, 1 think, wc know but to a very 
fmall Degree : And I doubt whether, with thofe Faculties wc 
have, we (hall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (1 
fay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. Expe- 
rience is that, which in this Part we mud depend on. And it 
were to be wifhed, that it were more improved. We find the 
Advantages fome Mens generous Pains have this Way brought 
to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, efpecially 
the Philofophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary 
in their Obfervations, and finccre in their Reports, as thofe 
who call themfelves Philofophers ought to have been ; our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Infight in- 
to their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

§. 17. If we are at a lofs in Refpeft of the . 

Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is 
cafy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 
in Reference to Spirits ; whereof wc naturally have no Ideasy but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflefiing on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obfervation. But how inconfiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amongd thofe various, 
and poflibly innumerable. Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far fliort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 

Cherubim 
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Cherubim and Seraphim, and infinite forts of Spirits above us; 
is what, by a tranfient l^int, in another Place, I have offered 
So my Reader’s Confideration. 

§. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledge, 
vi%. the Agreement or Dijagreemeni of any of our 
Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the 
largeft Field of our Knowledge, fo it is hard to 
determine how far it may extend : Becaufe the 
Advances -that arc made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas^ that may {hew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideasi^, whofe Co-exiftence is not 
confidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when we are at an End of 
liich Difeoveries ; and when Reafon has all the Helps it is capa*' 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Difagreement of remote Ideas, They that are ignorant of 
Algebra^ cannot imagine the Wonders m this Kind are to be 
done by it; and what further Improvem nts and Helps, ad* 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the fagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eafy to determine. This at 
lead I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thofe alone 
that are capable of Demonftration and Knowledge ; and that 
other, and perhaps more ufeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, PafTions, and domineering Inte* 
reft did not oppofe, or menace fuch Endeavours. 

The Idea of a fupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
Goodnefs and Wildom, whofe Worlcmanlhip 

Kionfhatim, whom we depend ; and the Idea 

, * of ourfelves, as underftanding rational Beings, 

being fuch as are clear in us, would, I fuppofe, if duly oonfider* 
ed and purfued, afford fuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 
of Adion, as might place Morality amongjl the Sciences capable 
rf Demonjiration: wherein I doubt not, but from felf-evident 
rropofitions, by neceifary Confequences, as inconteftible as thofe 
in Mathematicks, the Meafures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will apply himfelf with the fame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of thefe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thofe of Number and Extenfion : And I 
cannot fee why they fhould not alfobe capable of Demonftration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purfue their 
Agreement or Difagreement. JVhere there is no Property^ there 
is no Injt^iccy is a Propoiition as certain as any Demonftration 
in Eucm: For the Idea of Property^ being a Right to any 
thing; and the Idea to which the Name Injuftia is givens 

being 
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being the Invafion or Violation of that Right ; it is evident, that 
thefe Ideas being thus eftabliihed, and thefe Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propofition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, No Government allows abfolute Liberty : The Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eftablifhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them ; andthe 
Idea of abfolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleafes ; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 
Pi opofition, as of any in the Mathematicks. 

lo. That which in this refped ^ ^ , 

has given the Advantage to the Ideas r^ojhinssha^ modern^ 
of (Quantity, and made them thought Ideas nnea^ahh 

more capable of Certainty and De- i:^pi,JdHefi,aniWantof 
monftratlOT, IS, /tnfibU Repre/eBtatioas. 

hirjl^ That they can be fet down 
and reprefented by fcnfible Marks, which have a greater and 
nearer Correfpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatfoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas 
in the Mind, and nOt li|^lc to the Uncertainty that Words carry 
in their Signification. ^An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be miftaken : It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leifure be confidered and exa<* 
mined, and the Demonftracion be revifed, and all the Parts of it 


may be gone over more than once, without any Danger of th^ 
lean Change in the Ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral 
Ideas^ we have no fenfible Marks that refemble them, whereby 
we can fet them down ; we have nothing but Words toexprefs 
them by ; which tho’ when written, they remain the fame, yet 
the Ideas they ftand for, may change in the fame Man ; and it is 
vcjy feldom that th^ are not different in different Perfons, 
Secondly, Another Thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is. That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 
thofe of the Figures ordinarily confidered in Mathematicks. 
F rom whence thefe two Inconveniencies follow. Firji, That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the precifcColle£tion 
of Ample Ideas they ftand for not being fo eafily agreed on, and 
fo the Sign that is ufed for them in Communication always, and 
in thinking often, does not fteadily carry with it the fame Idea. 
Upon which the fame Di^order^ Confufion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, ^oing to demonftrate fomethiog of an Heptagon^ 
ihould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by Overfight make the Figure with one Angie more 
than the ordinarily imported, or he intended it fhould, 

when 
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when at firft hethoiight of his Demonftration. This often hap- 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas^ where 
the fame Name being retained, one Angle, /. e, one fimple Idea., 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ftill called by the fame 
Name) more at one Time than another. Secondly^ From the 
Complexednefs of thefe moral Ideasthtrz follows another Incon- 
venience, {viz.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thofe precife 
Combinations, fo exactly and perfectly, as is neceflary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correfpondencies, Agree- 
ments oi Difagrecments of feveral of them one with another ; 
efpecially wheie it is to be judged of by long Deduftions, and 
the Intervention of feveral other complex Idcas^ to fhew the 
Agreement oi Dilagreement of two remote ones. 

The gicat Helpagainft this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very app uent, and the Memory Would often have great Diffi- 
culty oihcrwifc to retain them foexadfly, whilff the Mind went 
over the i*aits of them, Step by Step, to examine their feveral 
Correfpondencies : and tho' in cafting up a long Sutn, either 
in Jddit lofty Adultiphcaiiony or DiviJiony^yQry Part be only a 
Progreffion of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas y and 
conlidcring their Agreement or Difagreemcnt ; and the Refo- 
lution of the Queftion be nothing but the Refult of the whole, 
made up of fuch Paiticulars, whereof the Mind has a clear 
Perception ; yet without fetting down the feveral Parts by 
Marks, whofe precife Significations are known, and by Marks, 
that laft and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
go, it would be almoft impoffible to carry fo many different 
ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip fome Parts 
of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reafonings 
about it ufelefs. In which Cafe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
Mind has pnly by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themfelves. But the numerical Charadlers are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the feveral Ideas about which 
the Demonftration is made, whereby a Man may know ho^ 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in furveying feveral of the Parti< 
culars, has proceeded ; that fo he may, without Confuflon, gc 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laft, have in one View be 
fore him the Refult of all his Perceptions and Reafonings. 

j' ^ Dijadvantages in mo 

tMDiictd which has made them be thought no 

tits* ’ capable of Demonftration, may in a good mea 

fure be remediedhy Definitions, fetting down tha 
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Colledlion of fimplc Ideas, which every Term (hall (land for^ 
and then ufing the Terms fteadily and conftantly for that prc- 
cife Collefiion. And what Methods Algebra^ or fomcthing of 
th:i‘ kind, may hereafter fuggeft, to !<‘move the other Diffl- 
c ilties, is noteafy to forctcK Confident 1 am, that if Men would 
in the fame Method, and with the fame Indifi'erency, fcarch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ftronger Conntc^lion one with another, and a 
more neceflaiy confcqucnce from our cleai and difiin^^t IJcaSy 
and to come nearer periLdf Demonftration, than is comii3oi*ly 
imagined. But much of this i.. not to be expefted, wlnlll the 
Dcfire of Efieem, Riches, or Power, makes Men cfpoufc the 
well-endowed Opinions in Fafhion, and then feck Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varnifli ovci and cover 
their Deformity. Nothing being fo beautiful to the Eye, asl'ruth 
13 to the Mind; nothing fo deformed and irreconciJcable to the 
Undv-rRanding, as a Lyc. Foi tlu»’ many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfadion enough own a no very handfome Wife in his Bofom ; 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has efpoufea 
a Falfliood, and received into his Brcaft fo ugly a thing as 2 
Lve ? Whilft the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets down all 
Men’s Throats, >.hom they can get into tneir Power, without 
permitting them to examine their I'ruth or FalflioocJ, and 
will not let Truth have Fair- play in the Woild, nor Mert the 
Liberty to fearch after it ; what Improvements can be expeded 
of this kind ? What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 
ral Sciences ? The fubjed part of Mankind, in moft Places^ 
might, inftead thereof, with Egyptian Bondage, exped Egyp^ 
tian Darknefs, were not the Candle of the Lord fet up by hiin- 
fclf in Men’s Minds, which it is impoflible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiih. 

§• 21. As to the fourth fort of our Knowledge, Fourthly, Of 
viz. of tin real a€lual Exijience of Things, we ^^^l Exijlence 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own ExijU 
ence ; a demonftrativc Knowledge of the Exijl- tuiuve Khq-m^ 
ence of a God ; of the Exijience of any thing i 

clfe, we have no other but a fenfitive Know- Native, 
ledge, which extends not beyond the Objeds Ootl's;/enf- 
prefent to our Senfes, of fome 

§. 22. Our Knowledge being fo narro^R% as other 
I have (hewed, it will, perhaps, give us (ome kings. 

Light into the prefent State of our Minds, if ^ . 

we look a little into the darh Side, and take a 
view of OUT Ignorance ; which being infinitely 

V OL. II4 N larged 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ferve much to the quieting of 
Difputes, and Improvement of ufeful Knowledge ; if difcover- 
ing how far we have clear and diftindt Ideasy we confine our 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thofe Things, that are 
within the Reach of our Underftandings, and launch not out 
into that Abyfs of Darknefs (where we have not Eyes to fee, 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a Prefumption, 
that nothing is beyond our Comprchcnfion. But to be fatisficd 
of the Folly of fuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that 
knows any thing, knows this in the firft place, that he need 
not feek long for Inftances of his Ignorance. The meaneft and 
moft obvious Things that come in our Way, have dark Sides, 
that the quickeft Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareft 
and moft enlarged Underftandings of thinking Men, find them- 
felves puzzled, and at a lofs, in every particle of Matter. Wc 
(hall the Jefs wonder to find it fo, when wc confider the Caufes 
of our Ignorance^ which, from what has been faid, I fuppofe, 
will be found to be chiefly thefe three : 

Firji., Want of 

Secondly^ Want of a difcoverable Connexion between the 
Ideas we h we. 

Thirdly^ Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. 

§. 23. Firjjy There are fome Things, and 
thofe not a few, that wc are ignorant of for 
want ^ Ideas. 

Firji^ All the fimple Ideas we have, arc con- 
fined (as I have fhewn) to thofe we receive from 
corporeal Objc< 5 fs by Senfation^ and from the 
('Ipcrations of our own Minds as the Obje£ts of 
Reflexion. But how much thefe few and nar- 
row Inlets are difproportionate to the vaft whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perfuadc thofe who 
are not fo foolilh as to think their Span the Meafure of all 
Things. What other fimple Ideas it is polTible the Creatures in 
Other Parts of the Univerfe may have, by the Afliftance of Sen- 
fes and Faculties more or perfe£ter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine : But to fay or think 
there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man fhould be pofitive in 
it, that there was no fuch thing as Sight and Colours, becaufe 
he had no manner of Idea of any fuch thing, noi could bv any 
means frame to himfclf any Notions about Seeing. The Igno- 
rance and Darknefs that is in us, no more hinders nor coniines 
the Knowledge that is in others^ than the Blindnefs of a Mole 
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is an Argument againft the Qiiick-fic:htednefs of an Eagle, He 
that willconfider the infinite Power, Wifdom, and Goodnefs of 
the Creator of all Things, will find Reafon to think it was not 
all 1 aid out upon f(» inconliderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
t ire, as he will find Man to he; who, in all Probability, is one 
< f the lowiit of all intelledlual Beings, What Faculties thcie- 
iorc other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and i.'snoll Conftitutions of 'FLingb ; what they tnay 

receive of them, far difierent from ours, wc know not. rhis 
we kn iw, and certainly find, that wc want feveral other Views 
of ihcm, bcTides ihofe we hava*, to make DiiVovenes of them 
more perfedt. And wc may he l >nvinccd that the IJras^ wc 
can atnin to b\ our Faculties, are very difnropoi ticnare to 
Things thcmfeivcs, when a pofitivc, clear, diltindt one ol bub- 
ftance tllH, which is the Foundation of all tht reif, is concealed 
ficm ’ . But want of hlens of this kind being a Part as well as 
CaL!lct;.| nur Ignorance, cannot be di t>nbecl. ()nlv this, 1 think, I 
may confidently fay v)f it, that the intellectual and K uable World, 
uic in ihis pcifcdlv aiike ; I'liat that part, which wc lee of eitlKf 
rf them, holds no Proportion with what wc fee not ; and \./hatro- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a Pointy ilmoft nothing in Comi'.n ifon of the rclt, 

§. 24. Secondly^ Another great Caufc of ]g- ' 

norance, is the 0 /' Ideas, zve are capable of. 

As the want of which our Faculties are » 

not able to give us, fhuts us wholly from thofe Views of Things 
which it is reafonablc to think other Beings, perfe^tcr than we, 
have, of which wc know nothing ; fo the want of Ideai.^ 1 
now fpcak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we cemceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk^ Fi^urcy and Aiotloriy we 
have Ideas of. But though we arc not without Ideas of thefe 
primary Qiialities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
i'' the paitirular Bulky Figure^ aird AloUony of the greateft part 
of the Bodies of the Univerfe, we are ignorant of the leveral 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, wherebv the Ef- 
fccls, which we daily fee, ate produced, Thefe are hid front 
us in fomc Things, by being too remote \ and in otheis, by be- 
ing too minuie. When wc confidcr the vaft Diflance of the 
known and vifible Parts of the World, and the Rcafons wc have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, ib but a fmall Part of^ 
the immenfe Univerfe, we ihall then difeover an huge Abyfs 
of Ignorance. V/hat are the parricular Fabricks of the great 
Malles of Matter, which make up the whole ftupendous fVamc 
of Corporeal Brings; hov/ far they are extended, what is their 

N z Motion, 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and what Ii>- 
fluencc they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firft Glimpfe our Thoughts Jofc thcmfclves in. If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little 
Canton, 1 mean this Syfiem of our Sun, and the grofler Maffes 
of Matter, that vilibly move about it, what fcveral forts of Ve- 
getables, Animals, and intclIccStual corporeal Beings, infinitely 
ilirTercnt from thofe of our little fpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
v/hilft we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senfation or Refledtion, to convey their cer- 
tain Idum into our Minds ? They are out of the Reach of thofe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge \ and what forts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thofe Manfions contain in them, we cannot fomuch 
as gueis, much lefs have clear and diftindf Ideas of them. 

§. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateft part of 
I'll the feveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerfe, 

^Tfs efcape our Notice by their Remotenefs, there 

are others that arc no lefs concealed from us by 
their Minutenefs. I'hefe infcnfible Corpufcles, being the aSive 
Parts of Matter, and the gicat Inftruments of Nature, on which 
depend not only all their fccondary Qualities, but alfo moll of 
their natural Operations, our want of precife diftindl Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we defire to know about them. I doubt not but if we 
could difeover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the 
mifiute conftituent Parts of any two Bodies, we Ihould know 
without T rial fcveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Squaie, or a Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical AfFedlions of the Particles of Rhubarb^ 
Hemlock^ Opium^ and a Man., as a Watchmaker does thofe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we (hould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will 
purge. Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man llecp, as well as 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed ; or 
that foine fmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite lofe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The 
diflblving of Silver in Aqua Fortisy and Gold in Aqua Regia^ 
and not vice verfoy would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith tounderfiand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But 

whilft 
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whi]{l we arc deftitute of Senfcs acute enoup;h to difcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of thvir me- 
chanical AfFedlions, we muft be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways of Operation ; nor can we be allured about 
them any farther than fome few 'Prials we make arc able to 
reach. But whether they will fucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
iiniverfal Truths concerning natural Bodies ; and our Rcafon 
cai'iies us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fadh 

§. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how far foever Human Induftry may advance Hmct no Set- 
ufeful and experimental Philofophy in phyftcal ence of Bodies* 
things y fcietttifical will ftill be out of our Reach ; 
bccaufe we want perfedl and adequate Ideas of thofe very 
Bodies, which are neareft to us, and moft under our Command. 
Thofe which we have ranked into Clallcs, under Names, and 
we think ourfelves heft acquainted with, we have but very 
impcrfedl and incomplcat Ideas of. Diftihdt Ideas of the fc- 
vcral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senfes, perhaps, we may have ; but adequate Ideas^ 1 rufpedt, 
we have not of any one amongft them. And tho’ the former 
of thefc will ferve us for common Ufc and Difeourfe, yet, 
whilft we want the latter, we are not capable of Jcientijical 
Knowledge ; nor (hall ever be able to difcover general, inftruc- 
tivc, unqueftionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 
Dcmonjlration^ are Things we muft not, in thefc Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Tafte and Smell, and other 
fcnfible Qualities, we have as clear and diftindl Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle find a Triangle : But ha- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of thefe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what EfFeefts they will 
produce ; nor when we fee thofe Eifedls, can we fo much as 
guefs, much lefs know, their manner of Produdiion. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical AfFeftions of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Reach, 
we arc ignorant of their Conftitu lions, Powers and Opera- 
tions : and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing fo much as their very outward Shapes, or the fen- 
fiblc and grofler Parts of their Conftitutions. 

§. 27. This, at firft Sight, will (hew us how MuebUfi of 
difproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Spirits. 
Extent even of material Beings ; to which, if 
we add the Conllderation of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
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may bc^ and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 
frame to ourfelves any dillin6t Ideas of their feveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we iliail find this Caufe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obfeurity, almoft the whole intclle3ual 
\Vorld ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material. For bating fome very few, and thofe, if I may fo 
fcall them, fupcrficial Ideas^ of Spirit, which by Reflexion we 
gc of our own, and from thcncc, the beft we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things ; wc have no certain Information, fo 
much as of the Exiftence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. 
Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our Difcovecy : And all 
thole Intelligences, whereof it is likely there arc more Oiders 
than of corporeal Subftanccs, aie 7'hings whereof our natural 
Faculties give us no certain Account at all. I'hat there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himfelf, every Man 
has a Rcafon, from their Words and Adtions, to be fatisfied : 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot fufFer a Man, 
that coniiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
(GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much lefs nave we diftinft Ideas of their dif- 


ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and feveral Con- 
llitiitions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
f:ie 5 an<} Properties, wc are under an abfolutc Ignorance, 
ip tv * Secondly^ What a fmall Part of the Sub- 

opadt/eomer- Beings that are in the Univerfe, the 

able Conneakn Knowledge, we 

ietnmtn Ideas have fecn. In the next place, another Caufe of 
w have* Ignorance, of no lefs Moment, is a want of a 
dtfcoverable Connexion between .‘Ml Ideas we 
|iave. For wherever we want that, we are utterly ufioapable of 
univerfal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former 
{Csife, left only to Obfervation and Experiment ; which, how 
iiarrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge^ 
yre need not be told. I fiis^ll give fome few Inflances of this 
Caufe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of feveral Bodies about us, produce 
in U8 feveral Senfations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Sirfells, 
Pleafure and Pain, bfe. Tbefe mechankal ^fte^lions of Bodies, 
^having no AQnity at all with t;bore Ideas they produce in 
pa, (there bping no conceivably Conne^on petween any 
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impulfe of an^ fort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which wc find in our Minds) wc can have no di- 
ftinft Knowledge of fuch Operations beyond our Experience ; 
and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as EfFc£^s pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wife Agent, which 
perfcdUy furpafs our Comprehenfions. As the Ideas of fcnfi- 
ble fecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Caufes, nor any Correfpondence 
or Connexion be found between them and thofe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience (hews us) produce them in us; fo, on 
the other fide, the Operation^of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought {hould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas ^ as how any 
Body mall produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Confideration of the 
Things themfelves would never be able, in the leaft, to difeover 
to us. Thefe, and the like, though they have a conftant and 
regular Conne<£tion, in the ordinary courfe of Things; yet that 
Connedlion being not difcovcrable in the Ideas themfelves, 
which appearing to have no nccefliiry Dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their ConnecStion to nothing elfe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wife Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underftandings to conceive. 

§. 29. In fome of our Ideas there are certain Inflances. 
Relations, Habitudes and Connexions, fo vifi- 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themfelves, that we 
cannot conceive them feparable from them, by any Power what- 
foever. And in thefe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verfal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a ri^ht-lined Triangle 
neceflarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones. Nor can wc conceive this Relation, this Connexion 
of thefe two Ideas^ to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwife. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter ; the ProduXion of Senfation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, by Impulfe and Motion ; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being fuch, wherein we can dif- 
cover no natural Connexion with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but aferibe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleafurc of 
the wife ArchiteX. I need not, 1 think, here mention the Re- 
furreXion of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and fuch other Things, which are by eveiy one acknowle^ed 
to depend wholly on the Determination or a free Agent. The 
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Things that, as far as our Obfervation reaches, we conftantly 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do afl: by a Law 
fet them ; but yet by a Law that wc know not : Whereby, tho* 
Caufes work ftcadily, and Eftefts conftantly flow from them, 
yet their Ofiueciions and Dependances being not difcoverable in 
our Ideas^ wc can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. 
From all which it is eafy to perceive, what a Darknefs wc are 
involved in, how little it is of Being, and the Thin^^s that are, 
that we are capable to know# And therefore we fhafl do nP In- 
jpry to our Knowledge when wc modeftly think with ourfelves, 
that wc arc fo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerfe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
wc are not capable of a Fhilofophical Knowledge of the Bodies 
that aie about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their fe- 
conclary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 
univerlal Certainty. Several Effedts come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senfes, of which we have fo far JenJitive Know-- 
ledge: But the Caufes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reafons, we muft be content to be 
ignorant of. In thefe weean go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of matter of Fadf, and by Analogy to guefs 
what Effedls the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfedt Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion fpiiitual Beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable 
of any fuch thing, that I conclude it loft labour to feek after it. 

.. , §. 30. Thirdly^ Where we have adequate 

oPtracin ^our where there is a certain and difeover- 

fde^sr^^ Connedlion between them, yet we are often 

ignorant, for want of tracing thofe Ideas^ which 
we have, or may have ; and for want of finding out thofe inter- 
mediate Idecs^ which may fliew us, w^hat Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Difagrccnient they have one with another. And thus 
pany are ignorant of mathematical Truths, notout of any Im- 
perfedtion of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
fclyes, but for want of Application jn acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thofe Ideas, That which has moff con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas^ and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Difagreements one with 
another, has been, I fimpofe, the ill ufe of Words. It is im- 
poflible that Men fhould ever truly feek, or certainly difeover 
the Ajjrecment or Difagrcemcnt of Ideas themfelves, whilft 
jheir 1 houghts flutter about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubtful 
amJ uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abftradting thep: 

Names, and accuftoming themfelves to ret be^ 
{ • • fQtQ 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themfelves that they would confidcr, 
and not Sounds inftead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confufion, which has fo 
much hindered Men’s Progrefs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
whilft they ftlck in Words of undetermined and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diftinguifh True from Falfe, Cer- 
tain from Probable, Confiftent from Inconfiftent, in their own 
Opinions. This having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increafe brought into the Stock 
of fe^l Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Difputes, and Writings, the Worldhas been filled with ; 
whilft Students, being loft in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their Difcoverics were ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Difeoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thofc of the intelleftual World, involved all* 
in the Obfeurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking. Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and difputed ; nay, Ships built, and 
Fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line; and the-^«///W^j would beftiJl as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Herefy to hold there were any. But having fpo- 
ken fufficiently of Words, and the ill or carelefs ufe that is com- 
monly made of them, I (hall not fay any thing more of it here. 

§.31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent 
of our Knowledge, in refpea of the feveral Sorts 
of Beings that are. There is another Extent of ity r% 

in refpe£f ofUniverfality^ which will alfo deferve 
to be confidered ; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas arc abftraft, whofe Agree- 
ment or Difagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
fal. For what is known of fuch general Ideas^ will be true of 
every particular thing, in whom that ElTence, /. /. that ahJlraEl 
Idea^ is to be found : and what is once known of fuch Ideas^ 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we muft fearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
nilheth us with that. Truths belonging to EfTences of Things, 
(that is, to ahJiraSf Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thofe ElTences \ as the Exiftence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having 
more to lay of this in the Chapters where I (ball fpeak of wne- 
ral and real Knowledge, this may here fuffice as to the uni- 
ycrfality of our Knowledge in general. 

C H A 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the 'Reality of Human Knowledge. 

Obje£Uon» §• T Doubt not but my Reader by this time 
Knowledge I may be apt to think, that I have been 

placed all this >vhile only building a Caftle in 
tnay beallbare \^q ready to fay to me, to what 

Vijton. Purpofe all this Stir ? Knowledge, fay you, is 

only the Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of our own Ideas : but who knows what thbfe Ideas 
tnzv be ? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the Imaginations 
of Men’s Brains ? Where is the Head that has no Chimera* s in 
it ? Or if there be a fober and a wife Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
• the moft extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Ideas.^ and perceive their Agreement and Difagreemcnt one 
with another. If there be any Difference between them, the 
Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man’s fide, as having 
the more Idcas^ and the more lively : And fo, by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be true that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of 
our own Ideas^ the Vifions of an Enthufiaft, and the Reafon- 
ings of a fober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Things are ; fo a Man obferve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caftles in the Air will be as ftrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonftrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 
pot a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

But^ what life isallthis fiwtKnowledgeof Men's own Imaginations j 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things ? It mat- 
ters not what Meas Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things 
that is only to be prized : it is this alone gives a Value to our 
Reafonings, and Preference to one Man’s Knowledge over 
another’s, that it is of Things as they really are, and not of 
Dreams and Fancies. 

Anfwcr, Net §. a. To which I anfwcr, that if our Know- 
/o^wherelAtoA ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 
^reewith no farther, where there is fometbing farther in- 

^Things, tended, our moft ferious Thoughts will be of 

litde more Ufe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain ; and tb^ 
Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Difeourfes of 
a Man, who fees things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
Ailurance utters them. But, I hope, before- 1 have done, to 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Know- 
ledge ofour own Ideas^ goes a little farther than bare Imagina- 
tion ; and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of ge- 
neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elfe. 

§. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the ldea% it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real^ only fo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what fhall 
be here the Criterion ? How fhali the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideas^ know that they agree with Things 
themfelves? This, tho’ it feems not to want Difficulty, yet I 
think there be two Sorts of Ideas^ that we may be afli^ed, 
agree with Things. 

§. 4. Firji^ The firft are Ample Ideas^ which 
fince the Mind, as has been fhewed, can by no 
mean:> make to itfelf, muft neceflarily be the 
Product of Things operating on the Mind in a 
natural way, and producing therein thofe Perceptions, which by 
the Wifdom and Will of our Maker thty are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that Jtmple Ideas are not FUtions 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular ProJudlions of 
Things without us, really operating upon us ; and fo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For they reprefent to us Things under thofe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us ; whereby 
we are enabled to diftinguifli the Sorts of particular Subftances, 
to difeern the States they arc in, and fo to take them for our Ne- 
ceffities, and apply them to our Ufes. Thus the Idea oi 
nefs, or Bitternefs, as it is in the Mind, cxadlly anfwering that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our Ample Ideas^ and the 
Exiflence of Things, is fufficient for real Knowledge. 

§. 5. Secondly,, All our complex Ideas, except 
thoje of Subjlances^ being Archetypes of the Mind’s 
own making, not intended to be the Copies 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiftence of 
any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 
any Conformity necejfary to real Knowledge, For that which is 
not defigned to reprefent any Thing but itfelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Reprefentation, nor miilead u$ from the 
true Apprehenfion of any Thing, by its Diflikenefs to it ; and 
fuch, excepting thofe of Subfiances, are all our complex Ideas, 
Which, as I have fhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 
Ideasy which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 
out 


Secondly, All 
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« >nlidering any Conne£tion they have in Nature. And 
it is, that in all thefe Sorts the Ideas themfelves are con** 
d as the Archetypes^ and Things no otherwife regarded but 
y are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 
certain, that all the Knowledge wc attain concerning thefe 
is real, and reaches Things themfelves. Becaufe in all our 
Thoughts, Reafonings, and Difcourfes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So 
that in thefe we cannot mifs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 
re fh P §• 6. I doubt not but it will be eafily grant- 

UtTo/Mat^- cd, that the Knowledge we have of Mathematical 
"Truths^ is not ohIv Certain but real Knowledge ; 
ledge, ^^<1 the bare empty Vifion of vain infigni- 

ficant Chimera^ s of the Brain : and yet, if we 
will confider, we (hall find that it is only of our own Ideas. 
The Mathematician confiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Recftangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poflible he never found either of them exifting 
mathematically, /. e, precifcly true in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are neverthelels true 
and certain, even of real Things exifting : becaufe real Things 
arc no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
fuch Propofitions, than as Things really agree to thofe Arche^ 
types in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle^ that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones ? It is true alfo of a 
Triangle^ wherever it really exifts. Whatever other Figure ex- 
ifts, that is not exactly anfwcrable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propofition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning fuch Ideas^ 
is real Knowledge ; becaufe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thofe his Ideas^ he is lure what he knows con- 
cerning thofe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exijience 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alfo, when they have 
real Exiftence, in Matter ; his Confideration being barely of 
thofe Figures, which arc the fame, wherever, or however 
they exift. 

4 ^ rM t 7* hence it follows, \}ei2Ctmoral Know^ 

* n Of ora . capable of real Certainty^ as Mathema- 

ticks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of our Ideas i and Demonftration no- 
thing but the Perception of fuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas^ or Mediums ; our moral Ideasy as well 
as mathematical, being Archetypes themfelves, and fo adequate^ 

and 
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and complete I^kas ; all the Agreement or Difagreement, which 
we {hall find in them^ will produce real Knowledge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures. 

§. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- Exiftence m 
tainty, it is requifite that we have determined required to 
Ideas : and to make our Knowledge reaU it is 
requifite that the Ideas anfwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Confideration of our Ideas^ with fo little Care and Regard (as 
it may feem) to the real Exiftcnce of Things : Since moft of 
thofc Difcourfes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the 
Difputes of thofe who pretend to make it their Bufinefs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I prefume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propojitionsy and Notions in 
which Exiftence is not at all concerned. All the Difeourfes of 
the Mathematicians, about the fquaring of a Circle, conick 
Sedtions, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 
Exiftence of any of thofe Figures ; but their Oemonftrations, 
which depend on their Ideas^ are the fame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exifiing in the World, or no. In the fame 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Difeourfes abftradls 
from the Lives or Men, and the Exiftence of thofe Virtues in 
the World, whereof they treat j nor are Tally's Offices lefs> true, 
becaufe there is no body in the World that exa<ftlv praflifes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exifted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea^^ that Mur^ 
der deferves Death, it will alfo be true in Reality of any A£tion 
that exifts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Adions, the Truth of that Propofition concerns them not* 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eflences, but thofe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 

§. 9. But it will here be faid, that if moral 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 
our own moral Ideas, and thofe, as other Modes, 
be of our own making, What ftrange Notions ideas 

will there be of Juftice and Temperance? What are ofourenun 
Confufion of Virtues and V ices, if every one may making and 
make what Ideas of them he pleafes ? No Con- naming. 
fufion nor Diforder in the Things themfelves, nor 
the Reafonings about them ; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would bea Difturbance in the Demonftration, or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 
ther, if a Man fltould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 

Tra- 



fbur light Angles ; that is^ in plain EngM^ 
dbMM ^ Nantes of the Figtnes, and call that by one Name; 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let a 
Mhti make to himfelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles^ 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleafe, Eqtdhttrurh 
or Trapezium^ or any thing cHe, the Properties of, and Demon- 
ftrations about that Idea^ will be the fame, as if he called it a 
ReHangukir Triangle^ I confefs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firft difturb him, who knows 
not what Id$a it ftands for : But as foon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Confequences and Demonftration arc plain and clear. JuA 
the fame is it in moral Knowledge ; let a Man have the Idta of 
taking from others, without their Confent, what their honeft 
Induwy has poffcf^d them of, and call this JuJlice^ if he pleafe. 
He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miftaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name : 
But ftrip the Idea of that Name, or take it fuch as it is in the 
Speaker’s Mind, and the fame Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it Injujiice* Indeed, wrong Names in moral Dif- 
courfcs, breed ufually more Diforder, becaufe they are not 
fo eafily rc£H6cd as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and fecn, makes the Name ufelefs and of no Force. 
For what need of a Sign, when the thing fignified is prefent 
and in view? But in moral Names, that cannot be fo eafily 
and ihortiy done, becaufe of the many Decompofitions that 
go to the making up the complex Ideas of thofe Modes. But 
yet for all this, mifcalUng of ztiy of thofe Ideas^ contrary to the 
ufual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, blit that we may have certain and demonftrativc Know- 
ledge of their feveral Agreements and Difagreements, if we 
will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the fame precrfe 
Ideas^ and trace them in their feveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names. If we but feparate 
the Idea under Confideration from the Sign that ftands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Difeovery of real Truth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make ufe of. 

^ 10 . One thing more we are to take Notice 
of. That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
made the Eftence of that Species to which that 
Name belongs ; and there it is not fafe to apply 
or ufe them otherwife; but in other Cafes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common ufage of the 
Countiy." But yet even (his too difturbs not the Certainty of 
5 that 
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that Knowledge, which is ftill t0 be had by adtieConiemiila-i- 
tion and comparing of thofe even nkk«named Idm* 

§. II. Thirdly^ There is anotha* fort of cm- i 

pUx Ideas, which being referred to Archetypes fimJshJme 
without us, may differ from them, and fo our tbeirArehetypu 
Knowledge about them, may come Ihort of witbetuui* 
being real. Such are our Ideets of Subftanceg, 
whi(m coniifting of a ColleAion of fimple /dk^r, fnppoAd 
t«iken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from thein^ 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to 
be found united in Things themfelves : From whence it 
comes to pafs, that they may and often do fail of being exadHy 
conformable to Things themfelves. 

§. 12. 1 fay then, that to have Ideas of Suh^ So fier as th^ 
JiancHy which by being conformable to Things, ^gf^ee nuith 
may afford us real Knowledge^ it is not enough, tM/e^Jefarear 
as in Modes, to put together fuch Ideas as have HsnjdedMcmy 
no Inconfiftence, tho’ they did never before ^^^g*hmie 
fo cxift. F, g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Prr- ^ * 
jury^ &c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the £xifli>* 
ence of any fuch FaA. But mr Ideas of Subjkmces being fup« 
pofed Copies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muft iUlt 
be taken from fomething that does or has exifted ; they nmft 
not confifl of Ideas together at the pleafure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho* we oan 
perceive no Inconfiftence in fuch a Combination. The Reafoa 
whereof is, becaufe we not knowing what real Conftitution it 
is of Subftances, whereon our fimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the caufe of the ftrift Union of fome of them one with 
anotner, and the Exclufion of others ; there are very few of 
them that we can be fure are, or are not, incopfiftent in Nature, 
any farther than Experience and fenfiUe Obfervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con^ 
cerning SvkRances^ that all our comp^ Ideas of diem muft 
fuch and uich only, as are made up of fuch pimple ones, as 
have been difeovered to co-exift in mture. And our Ideas be* 
ing thus true, thp’ not, perhaps, very cxaA Copies, mytX the 
Subjefls of red (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already fhewn) will not be found to reach 
very far : but fo for as it does, it will ftill be real Knowledge. 
Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
Others, will ftill be Knowledge. If thofe Ideas be abflra&, it 
will be general Knowledge. Butto make it rns/coneerning Sub^ 
fiances, the Ideas muft be ttiutk from the real Extftenee of 

Things. 
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Things. Whatever fimple Ideas have been found to co-exift in 
any^ Subftance, thefe we may with Confidence join together 
again, and fo make abftradl; Ideas of Subftances. r or whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may he united again, 

§. 13 . This, if we rightly confider^ 
and co^ne not our Thoughts and ab- 
llra£t Ideas to Names, as if there were^ 
or could be no other Sorts of Things^ 
than what known Names had already 
determined, and as it were fet out, 
we fhould think of Things with greater 
Freedom and lefs Confufion, than perhaps we do. It would 
poffibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 
Falfhood, if 1 fnould fay, that fome Changelings j who have 
lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 
4bn, are iomething between a Man and a Beaft : Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing elfe but a falfe Suppofition, 
that thefe two Names, Man and Beaji^ Hand for diltind): Spe- 
cies fo fet out by real EiTences, that there can come no other 
Species between them : Whereas, if we will abftrad from thofe 
Names, and the Suppofition of fuch fpecifick EiTences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the fame Denominations did 
exactly and equally partake \ if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain Number of thefe EiTences, wherein all Things, as 
in Moulds, were ca|ft and formed, we ihould find that the Idea 
of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reafon, 
is as much a diftiir£l Idea, and makes as much a diftin£f Sort 
of Things from Man and Beaft, as the Idea of the Shape of 
an 4fi Reafon, would be difierent from either that of Man 
or Beaft, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diftin£t 
from both. 

§. 14 . Ifcrc every body will be ready to aik. 
If Changelings may be fuppofed fometmng be-^ 
eufninft a tween Man and Beaft } pray what are th^ ? 1 an- 
Changeling be- fwer, Changelings, which is as good a Woi;d to 
ilgnify fomething difierent from the Signification 
of Man or BEAST, as the Names Man 
and Beaft are to have Significations different one 
from the other. Thb, well confidered, would 
refolve this Matter, and (bew my Meaning 
without any more ado. But 1 am not fo unacquainted with 
the Zeal of fome Men, which enables them to fpin Confec^uen- 
cea, and to fee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures 
Ip quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to forefee what Names 
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ftidi a Proporition as this is like to be charged with ; And with* 
oat doubt it will be aiked. If Changelings are fotnething between 
Man and Beaft, what will become of them in the other World f 
To which I anfwcr, i. It concerns me not to know or enquire^ 
Tovtheir own Matter they ftand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no. They arc in the Hands of a faithful Creator^ and 
a bountiful Fatl^^ who difpofes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diftinguiihes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know fo little of this prefent World we are in, may, I 
think, content oiufelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures £a11 come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may fuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thofe who are capable of Inftrudion, Difeourfe and Rea* 
foning, that they fhall come to an Account, and receive accord* 
ing to what they have done in this Body. 

§. 15. But, Secondly^ I anfwer. The Force of thefe Men’s 
Quefiion (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of thefe two Suppoiitions, which are both 
falfe. The firfl is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
knd Appearance of a ,Man, muft neceflTarily be defigned to ait 
immortal future^ fecondly, that 

whatever is of human Birth muft be fo. Take away theie Ima* 

f inations, and Aich Queftions will be groundlefs and ridiculotis. 

defire then thofe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themfelves and Changelings^ the EiTence in 
both being exaAIy the fame, toconfider, whether they can ima* 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body ; 
the very propofing it, is, I fuppofe, enough to make them dif- 
own it. No one yet, that ever 1 beard of, how much foevef 
immerfed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figureof 
the grofs fenAble outward Parts, as coafErm eternal Life due to 
it, or a necefiary Confequence of it \ or that any Mafs of Mat* 
ter fbould, after its Diflblution here, be, again reftored here* 
after to an everlafting State of Senfe, Perception and Know* 
ledM, only becaufe it waa moulded into this or that Figure, and 
h^fuch a particular Frame of its viAble Parts. Such an Opi* 
nion as this, facing Immortality in a certain fuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Confideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whofe Account alone fome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the Outfide than Infide of Things > tp place the Excellency of 
a Man more in the external Shape of lus Body, than internal 
VfiL. II. U Per* 
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PerfeSion^ of his Soul ; which is but little better thap to anikx. 
the great and ineftimable Advantage of Immortality and Life* 
Everlaftiiig, which he has above other material Beings, to an- 

? ex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Fafhion of his 
^oat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no ii|orc 
carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
Ihion of a Man’s Suit gives him reafonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, op that it will make hi^m immortal. It 
will perhaps be faid, that no body thinks that the Ihape makes 
any Thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any fuch Thing : for barely faying it, will not make it 
fo. It would require iome Proofs to perfuade one of it. No 
Figure that I know fpeaks any fuch Language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or Adlion of Life 
than there is in a Statue, has yet neverthelefs a living Soul in 
it, becaufe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in a 
Changtling^ bccaufe he has the Outfide of a rational Creature, 
when his Adfions cVry far lefs Marks of Reafon with them, in 
the whole Courfe of bis Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beaft. 

§. 1 6 . But it is the IlTue of rational Parents, and 
inuft therefore be concluded to have a rational SouL 


i^MonJIen^ 


I know not by what Logick you mud fo conclude. 1 am fure 
this is aConclufion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where thev do, to de- 
firoy ill-formed and mif-fbaped Produdions. Ay, but tliefc art 
Monjiers, Let them be fo ; What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intradable Changeling be ? Shall a Defed in the Body 
make a Menjlir \ a Defed in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phrafe, the far more EiTential Part) not \ 
Shall the Want of a Nofe, or a Neck, make a Monfterj and 
put fuch Iffuc out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rca- 
(on and Underdandin^, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded jud now : This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meafure of a Man only by his Outfide. To 
(hew that according to the ordinary Way of Reafoning in this 
Matter, People do lay the whole Strefs on the Figure, and re- 
folve the whole EiTence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it} into the outward Shape, how unreafonable foever it be, 
afid how much foever they difown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Pradice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
syipeai;. The well-lhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational 
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96\il, thoiich it appear not ; this is paft doubt, fav you. Make 
ihe Ears alittle longer, and more pointed, and tne Nofe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 
, the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 
ftand i Add ftill rtlore and more of the Likenefs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfedtly that df fomc bthcr Animal, the^ 
prefently it is a Manner \ and it’s Demonftration with you that 
it hath no rational ooul, and muft be deftroyed. Where now 
f I a(k) lhall be the juil Meafure of the utmofl Bounds Of that 
shape, that carries with it a rational Soul ? Fbr flnce there 
have been human Foetuses produced, half Beaft ^nd half Man ; 
and omers three parts one, and one part the other ; and fo it is 
poflible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 
or the other Shype, and may have feveral Degrees of Mixture 
of the Likenefs of a Man, or a Brute ; I would gladly know 
what are thofe precife Lineaments, which, according to this 
Hypothefis, are, or are not, capable of a rational Soul tef be 
joined to them i What fort of Outfide is the certain Sign that 
there is, or is not fuch an Inhabitant within i For till that bd 
done, we talk at random of Man: and (hall always, I fcai, do 
fo, as long as we give oUrfelves up ;o certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of fettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 
not what. But after all, 1 defire it may be confidered, that 
thofe who think they have anfwered the Difficulty, by telling 
us, that a mif-fhaped Fieetus is a Monjler^ run into the famd 
Fault they are arguing againft, by confiltuting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaft. For what elfe, I pray, is their^Monftec 
in the Cafe, (if the Word Marker figniiies any thing at all]^ 
but fomethlng neither Man nor Beaft, but partaking fomewhat 
of either ? And juft fo is the Changeling before mentioned. S<| 
neceflary is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Ef- 
fences, if we will truly look into tho Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can difeover in them aa 
they cxift, and not by groundlefs Fancies that have beentakea 
4 ip about them. 

§. 17 . I have mentioned this here, becaufe 
1 think we cannot be too cautious that fFord^ ^ 
and Species^ in the ordinary Notions which wc 
have been ufed to of them, impofe not Upon 
us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obftacle t# 
our clear and diftindl Knowledge, efpecially in reference to 
iSubftances ; and from thence has Xrofe a mat part of the Dif- 
Acuities abpuc Truth and Certainty, Woum Wf accuftoQi 
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ourfelves to feparate our Contemplations and Reafoninga from 
Words, m might, ^ Meafure, remedy this Inconve* 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ftill difiurb 
us in oUr Difcourfe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
nion, that Species and their Eflfences were any thing elfe but our 
abftra£t Ideas (fuch as they ar^) with Names annexed to them, 
td be the fign$ of them. 

§. 1 8. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Recapitula^ or 'Difagreement of any of our Ideas^ there is 
n certain Knowledge : And wherever we are |ure 
4 hofe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement Of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have (hewn wherein it is, that Certainty^ real Certainty^ 
confifts. Which whatever it was to others, Was, I confefs, to 
me heretofore, one of thofe Defiderata^ which I found great 
want of. 
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Of ’Truth in general. 
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'HAT is Truths was an Enquiry 
many Ages fince ; and it being 
that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to fearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it confifts \ and fo acquaint 
ourfelves with the Nature of it, as to obferve how the Mind 
diftinguilhes it from FaJftiood. 

§. 2. Truth then feems to me, in the proper 
import of Ithe Word, to (ignify nothing but the 
joining or feparating of d/m, its the Things fig^ 
i^ed by them^ do agree or atfagree one tviib another. 
The joining or feparating of Signs here meant,* 
is what by another Name we call Propofition^ 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propofitions ; whereof 
there are two lorts, vi%. Mental and V^al ; as there are two 
Sorts of Signs commonly made ufe of, vm. Ideas and Words. 

3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it 
very necelTary to confider Truth of Thought,' 
ana Truth of Words* diiUnftly one from ano- 
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<lf Mcntd Propofitions, to make ufe of Words : and then tb# 
Inftances dven of Mental Prap^nims^ ceafe immediately to 
be barcdy Menial, and become VerhaL For a nuntal Propeji^ 
tien being nothing but a bare Ccnfideration of the Ideas^ as 
they are in our Minds (tripped of Names, they lofe the Na- 
ture of purely mental Propeftiimi^ as foon as they are put into 
Words. 

§. 4.. And that which makes it yet bardtr ^ 
to treat of mental and ^rbal Propofttions fepa^ ^ 
ratefyj is, That moft Men, if not all, in their 
Thinking and Reafonings within thcmfelves, treated of. 
make ufe of Words inftead of Ideas^ at leaft 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex 
Ideas. Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and 
Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively 
made ufe of, ferve for a Mark to /hew us, what are thole 
Things^ we have clear and perfeCI; eftabli/hed Ideas of, and 
what not. ' For if we will curiouily obferve the way our Mind 
takes in Thinking and Reafoning, we /hall find, I fuppofe, that, 
#hen we Oiake aiw Propofitions within our own Thoughts, 
about mHe or nlae}^ Sweet or Bitter^ a Triangle or a Cifr- 
dr, we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 
felves, without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would 
confider, or makd Propofitions about the more complex /dinri, 
as of a Man^ Vitriolj Fortitude, Glory, we ufually put the Name 
for the Idea : Becaufe the Ideas thefe Names (land for, being 
for the moft part hnperfeCt, confufed and undetermined^ we 
lefled on the Names themfelves, bccaufe they are more clear,* 
certain and diftinCt, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
die pure Ideas ; and fo we make ufcf^'of thefe Words inftead of 
the Ideas themfelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
fon within piirielves, and make tacit mental Propofitions. In ^ 
Suhftmtces, as has been already noted, this is occafioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas % vre making the Name ftand fior 
the real EITence, of which we have no Idea at alh |n Modes^ 
it is occafioned by the great Number of fimple Ideas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compoundim, 
the Name occurs much eafier than the complex Idea itfelf, 
which requires Time and Attention to be recolleded, and ex- 
actly reprefented to the Mind, even in thofe Men who have 
formerly been at the Plains to do it ; and is utterly impoffible tw 
be done by thofe, who though they have ready in their Memdrjr 
the greateft part of the craimon Words of their Language^ 
yet, perhaps, never troubled chemfolves in all their Lives, to 
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conilder what precife Ideas the moft of them flood for^ Somi 
confufed or obfcure Notions have ferved their turns ; and manjiT 
who talk very much of Religion and Qonfcience^ of Church andl 
Faitb^ of Power and Rights of Ohjiruinions and Humours^ 
lancholy and Choler^ would, perhaps, have little left iu their 
thoughts and Meditations, if one (houl^ def^re them to think 
only of the Things themfelves^^ and lay by thofe Words, with 
which they fo often confound others, and npt feldom them- 
felvcsalfo. • 
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§. 5 , But to return to the Confiderarion of 
Truth, Wc muft, I fay, obferve two forts of 
Propofitions, that we are capable of making. 

Firji^ Mental^ wherein the Ideas in our ynder- 
flandings are without the ufe of Words ps^t tOf 
gether or feparated by the Mind, perceiving or 
judging of their Agreement or Difagreement. 

Secondly^ Verbal Propofitions^ which are JVords^ the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or feparated in Affirmative or Negejtive 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, thdp Signs 
ipade by Sopnds, are as it were put together or (bparat^d one 
from another. So that Propofitiop cpnliils in joining, or fepa- 
rating Signs, and T ruth confifts in the putting together, or fepa- 
rating thofe Signs, according as the Things, which they ftand 
fp^'j agree or difagree. 

§. 6 . Every ope^s Experience will fatisfy him, 
that the Mind, either by perceiving or Tuppofing 
the Agreement or Difagreement of any of its 
Ideas^ does tacitly within itfelf put them into 
a kind of Propofition affirmative or negative, 
which I have endeavoured to exprefs by thp 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this ASiop of the 
Mind, which i$ fo familiar to every Thinking and Reafoning 
Man, is eafier to be conceived by reflecting on what paiT^s in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be eitplained by Words. 
\Vben a Man has in his Mind the 14ea of two Lines, in%. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
Ipng, he may have the Idea alfo of the Divifion of that Line, 
iptQ a certain Number of equal Parts ; v.g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a ThouTand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being divifible or not divifible, into 
{uch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal ta 
tbe^Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or fup- 
Dofes fuch a kind of DiviUbility to agree or diiag^ee to.hi^ idea of 
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diat Line, he, as it wcrc,7V»i or fiparaUs thofc two IdM^ ww. 
the Idea%i that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divifib^ity^ 
and fo^makes amenta] Propofition, which is true orfalfe, ac- 
cording as fuch a kind of Divifibility, a Diviflbility into fuch 
aliquot Parts, does really igree to that Line or no. When /dea^ 
are fo put toffcther, of feparateJ in the Mind, as they, or the 
Things they nand for, do agree or no^ that is, as I may call 
it, mental Truth. But Truth tif TVords is fomething more, and 
that is the afHrming or denyifig of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ftand for agree or difagrec : And this again is 
twofold ; either purely Verbal and trifling, which I (hall fpeak 
of. Chap, 8. or Real and 'inftrudlive ; which is the Object of 
that real Knowledge, which wc have fpeken of already. 

' §. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the OhjeSHon 
fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- njerhat 

ledge: And it will be objected, that if Truth Truths that 
be nothing but the joining or feparating of thus it nu^ all 
Words In Propofitions, as the Ideas they ftand he ehimsrkq^. 
for agree or^difagree in Men’s Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not fo valuable a Things as it is taken to be ; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it ; fince by this 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras of Men’s Brains. Who knows not wl\|it odd 
Notions many Men’s Heads arc filled with, and what ftrangc 
Ideas all Men’s Brains are capable of? But if we reft here, wc 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the vifionary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns and Centaurs^ as Men and Horfes. 

For thofe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Difagrccment there, as well as the Idias^of 
real Beings, and fo have as true Propofitions made about them. 
And it will be altogether as true a rropofition, to fay all Cen^ 
fours are Animals^ as that all Men are Animals \ and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propofitions,' the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Ideas 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 
that of Centaur^ is as clear and vifiblc to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man \ and fo thefe 
two Propofitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what 
ufc is' all fuch Truth to us r 

8. Though what has been faid in the fore- Jn/wered^real 
going phapter, to diftingui(h real from imagi- Truth is about 
nary Knowledge, might fuffice here, in anfwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diftinguiih redl Truth from toTbings^ 
ihimerical^ or (if you ^eafe) barJty nominal^ 
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they depending both on the fame Foundation : yet it^^ nnt 
be amil6 here again to confideri that thoug^h our Wojfl^ ugnify 
nothing but our Ideas^ yet being defignea by them to fignify 
Things, the Truth they contain^ when put into Propcjfitions^ 
will be only Verbal^ when they ftand/or Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 
therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diftin£tion of Verbal and Reali that being only verbal Truths 
wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas they ftand for, without regarding whe* 
ther our Ideas are fuch, as really have, or are capable of ha- 
ving an Exiftence in Nature. But then it is they contain real 
T uth^ when thefe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree ; and 
when our Ideas are fuch as we know are capable of having an 
Exiftence in Nature ; whigh in Subftances we cannot knowy 
but by knowing that fuch have exifted. 

§. 9. Truth is the maiking down in Words 
the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas^ as it 
it is. Faljhoodh the marking down iiv Words, the 
Agreefhent or Difagreement of Id 4 as otherwife 
than it is. And fo rar as thefe Ideas thus marked 
by Sounds, agree to their Arch^^pcs, fo far only 
is the Tfuth reat The Knowledge of this Ttuth confifts in 
knowbig what Ideas the Words ftand for, and the Perception 
of the Agreement or Difagreement of thofc Idfasy according as 
it is marked by ihofe Words. 

10. But becaufe Words are looked on as tb^ 
great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and 
commonly in Reafoning about it, we make ufe 
of Words and Propofilions, \ {ball more at large 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propofitions, confifts, and where it is to be had \ and endeavour 
to {hew in what fort of univerfal Pr^ofltions we are capable of 
being certain of their real Truth or Fallhobd. 

I {hall begin with general Propofitions, as thofe which moft 
employ our Thoughts, apd exercife our Contemplation. Geng^ 
ral Truths are moft looked after by the Mind, as thofe that 
inoft enlarge our Knowledge \ and by their CoQiprehenfivenefsi 
fatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our VieW| 
dnd {n Often our Way to Knowkdge. 

§. II. Beftdes Truth taken in the ftrifl; 
Jdored and Setife befor^mentioned, there are other A)rts of 

Truth; as, i. Moral Truths which is fpeak* 
^ rgth ing of ThiiJgs according to the jPerfu^fion of our 
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mwn Miilds, though the Propofition we fpeak igree not to dit 
Reality of Thinj^* a. Mitaphyfiad Truths wlwh is nothing 
but the jreal Exiftence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 
which we have annexed their l4amcs» This, though it feema 
to coolift in the very Beings of Things, ytt when confidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Proportion, whtfit* 
by thts Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
before fettled with a Name to it. But thefe Confiderations oF 
Truth, either having been befote taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our prefent Purpofe, it may fu£Eige here only to havO 
mentioned them. 
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Names being "quite laid aiide, be the beft and 
fureft way to clear and dtftinft Knowledge ; yet 
thro* the prevailing Cuftom of ufing Sounds for 
Ideas^ 1 think it is very feldom pr^ifed. Every one may ob-» 
ferve how common it is for Names to be made ufe of, infteadi 
of the Ideas themfelves, even when Men think and reafon with* 
in their own Breafts : efpecially if the Ideas be ve^ complex, 
and made up of a great Colfediion of fimple ones. This make# 
the Confideraiton if Words and Propojitions fo neceffary a ^rt 
the Treaiife of Knowledgty that it is very hard to fpeak intelligibly 
of the one, without explaining the other. 

§. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only 
of particular or generalTrssths^ it is evident, that, 
whatever may be done in the former of thefis, 
the latter, which is that which with Reabn is 
moft fought after, can never be well mkde known, 
and is very feldom apprehesidedj but as conceived and 
expreJU in Words. It is not therefore out of our .1. 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerfal Propofitions. 

§. 3. But that we may not be mifled in this 
Cafe, by that which is the Danger every where, 

I mean by the Doubtfulneb of Terms, it is fit 
to obferve that Certainty is two-fold : Certainty 
tfTrutb^ and Certainty ef Kfmdedge. Certainty of 
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'that is, when Words are fo put togtther in Propofitiohs, av 
nadly to exprefs the- Agreement or Difiigreement of the Idet$ 
liand for, as really it is« Certainty ^ Knowledge it to per* 
^eive the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas^ as expreiied in 
tny Propofition. This we ufually call knowing, or being cer- 
tain of the Triuh of any Proportion. 

§. 4. Now becaufe we cannot be certain of the 
tropofition Truth of any general Propofition^ unlefi we know 
ewheknirwnto the precife Bounds and Extent of the Species iii 
Terms fiand for^ it is neceflary we (hould know 
the Ejuence of Euence of each Species, which is that which 
^ conftitutcs and bounds it. ‘ This, in all fimple 

knowru Modes, is not hard to do. For in 

thefe, the real and nominal EfTence being the 
fame ; or, which is all one,, the Abftra£l Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ftands for, being the foie Eflence and Boundary 
chat is or can be fuppofed of tne Species, there can be no doubt, 
liow far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed under each Term ; which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exad): Conformity with the Idea it ftands for, and no other. 
But in Subftances, wherein a real Eflence, diftindt from the 
nominal, is fuppofed to conftitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very uncertain : 
Idcaufe not knowing this real EiTence, we cannot know what 
is, or is not of that Species, and confequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of ic. And thus fpeaking 
pf a Man^ or Gold^ or any other Species of natural Subftances, 
as fupppfed conftituted by a precife real Eflence, which Nature 
t^gularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man^ 
cr Goldy taken in this Senfe, and ufed for Species of Things, 
conftituted by real Eflences, different from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, fiand for we know not what, and 
the Extent of thefe Species, with fuch Boundaries, are fo un- 
known and undetermined; that it is impoflible with aiw Cer- 
tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eflence is kept to, as the Boun- 
dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any^ 
general Term no farther than to the particular l^'hlngs, in 
which the complex Idea it ftands for is to be found, thei'e they 
ngt in no Danger to mifiake the Bounds of each Species^ nor can 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propofition^ be true, 
or no. I have chofe to explain this Uncertainty of Propofltions 
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piua ind Spiciis^ on purpofe to {hew the Abfurdity and Incon* 
venience there is to think of them» as of any other fort of Rea« 
Jities, than barely abftra£t Idm with Names to them. To fup-i 
pofe, that the Species of Things are any thing, but the forting of 
them under general Names, according as they agree to feveral 
abftrad of which we make tho(e Names the Signs, is to 
confodpd Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Proportions, that can be made about them. Though therefore 
thefe Things might, to People not pofieiTed with fcholaftick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way ; yet 
thofe wrong Notions of EJpsnces or Sfecia^ havi^ got Root in 
moft People’s Minds, who have received any TinAure from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this part of the World, are 
to be difcovered and removed, to make w4y for that ufe of 
Words which fhould convey Certainty with it. 

§. 5. Thi Names of SuhJUences then, whenn 
eotr mait *» $pecm, wbkh /up- 

pofed to be conjhtuted by real EJfenc^s^ which we ctmeems Suh-^ 
know not, are not capable to convey Certainty to fianceu 
the Vnderjlanding : of the Truth of general rro- 
pofitions made up of fuch Terms, we cannot 
be fure. The Reafon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
be fure that this or that Quality is in Qoldy when we know not 
what is or is not Gold F Since in this way of Speaking nothing 
is Goldy but what partakes of an EiTence, which we not know* 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and fo cannot be fure, 
that any Parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senfe 
Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold •, i, e. that real Eflence 
of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. This being as impof- 
fible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panjy is, or is not to be found, whilft 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panjy at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoffible) certainly know where a real Eflcnce, 
which we know not, is ; v. g. in what Parcels of Matter the 
real Eflence of Gold is; yet could we not be fure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold ; fince it 
is impoffible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceflary Connexion with a real Eflfence, of which We 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that fuppofed real Effimce 
may be imagined to conftitute^ 

5. 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub^ Tie Truth of 
fancesy when made ufe of as they Ihould he, for few umver- 
the IdiM Men have iit Uicir Minds, though they M Prepo- 
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/thns carry a clear and detentilntitf^ Si?n<^tfofi vritft. 

rnidng SuB* then)) will not yet firve ut many unhet^ 

it to j'gi Propojitions^ of wbojlt 7fnrn& 'iae tdn be certaim 

be kno*wn. becaufe in this ufe of them we arc uncertain 

what Things are fignified by them, but becaufe the complex 
Jdeas^ they ftand for, are fuch Combinations of Ample onee, 
as carry not witb them any difeoverable CodneAfon ^r l^epug- 
nancyj but with a very few other Ideau 

§. 7 . The complex /afror, that our Names of 
the Species of Subftances property ftand for, are 
Colle£tions of fuch QuaKties as haVe been ob- 
ferved to co-eXift in an unknown ^uhfirattm^ 
which we call SubJIance ; but what other Quali- 
ties neceflfarily co-exift with fuch Combina- 
tions, we cannot certainlv know, unlefs we can difeover their 
natural Dependance; wnich, in their primary Qualities, we 
COD go but a very little way in $ and in all their feconda^ (^a-^ 
lities, we can difeover no Conne£lion at all, for the Reafons 
mentioned 3 .§. ii.&c.o/x. i* Becaufe we know not the real 

Conftitutions of Subftances, on which each fecondary^ualityipeLTtU 
cularly depends. Did we know that, it would ferve us only 
for experimental (not univerfal) Knowledge; and reach with 
Certainty no farther than that bare Inftance : Becaufe our Un- 
derftandings can difeover no conceivable Connexion between 
Myjecondary ^uality^ and any ModiAcation whatfoever o^aOy 
of tne primary ones. And therefore there arc very few generw 
Propontions to be made concerning Subftances, which call 
cai^ with them undoubted Certainty, 

4 8 . All Geld is fixedj is a Propofition wbolb 
Infanee in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univcrfelly 
Cold. foever it be believed. For if, according to the 

ufelefs Imagination of the Schools, any one fujp- 
pofes the Term Gold to ftand for a Species of Things fct out by 
Nature, by a real Eftence belonging to it, it is evident he knowt 
not what particular Subftances are of that Species ; and fo can<^ 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerfally of GoU. But 
if he makes Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Efience, let the nominal Eflence, for Example, 
the complex Idea of a Bedy^ of a certain yeBow CoIdUif 
malleable^ fitfible^ and heavier than any other known ; in thiil 
proper ufe of the Word Goldj there is no DHEqolty to kno^ 
what is, eft is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with 
Certainty be univerfally affirms or denied of OoU^ but what 
bath a difcovcrahle Qnmffkioo or Jncoofifliatcy tine no^ 
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mlnal ifor. £inmi)le, having no neceflarjr 

Conne^^^Wt wc can difcoffeiy with the Colour, Weighty 
or i^plo Idea of our complex biic, or with the whole 

ComDihation together : It is impoffiblp that wc ihould certainly , 
know the Truth of this Proportion, That all CiM is fixsd* 

&. 9* As there is no difcoverable Conneclioi^ jbetween Fixsim 
nefs^ and the Colour, Weight, and other fimple^ Ideas of that 
nominal EiTence of GM ; fo if we make our complex Idea of 
Goldy a Body yellow^ duOiU^ weighty^ tnd fixid^ we 

(hall be at the fame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Aq. 
Regia ; and for the fame Reafon : Since we can never;, from 
Conftderation of the Ideas themfelves, with Certainty affirm 
or deny, of a Body, wbofe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, veiT weighty, duflile, fuiible and fixed, that it is foluble 
in Aq. Regia ; arid fo on of the reft of its C^alities. 1 would 
gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 
^ality of Gold) that any one can certainly ki\ow is true. It 
will, no doubt, be" pr^eiitiy objeifted. Is not this an univerfal 
certain Propofition, AQ Gold is malleable? To which 1 anfwer. 
It is a very certain Propofition, if MaUeabUrufs be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word Gold ftands for. Eut then here is 
nothing affirmed of Gold^ but that that Sound ftands for an 
Idea in which Malleablenefi is contained : And fuch a fort of 
Truth apd Certainty as this, it is to a Centaur is four footed. 
But if Malleablerujs makes not a Part of the fpecificic £f« 
fence the Name Gold ftands for, it is plain, all Gold is MaU 
leahUy is not a certain Propofition. Becaufe, let the complex 
Idea of Gold^ be made up of whichfoever of its other Quali* 
ties you pleafe, Malleablenefs will not appear to depend on 
that complex Idea^ nor follow from any fimple one contained 
in itv The Connexion that Malleahknefs has (if it has any) 
with thofe other (^alities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conftitution of its infenfible Parts, which fince we 
know not, it is impoffible we Ihould perceive that ConnedBoa^ 
nnlefs we could dilcover that which ties them together. 

§. 10. The more, indeed of thefe co-exift- 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex Idea^ ^ ^ 

under one Name, the more precife and deter- Co-extjs^ 

minate we make the S ignificauon of that Word : f fmu 

tint yet never make it thereby more capable of uedverm^ 
tmoerfal Certainty^ in refpedl; of other Q^i- PnpMom 
ties not contained in our complex Idea ; fince me^Tteenmu^ 
yfo perceive not their Conne^on or Depend JtutiUsnjoUi 
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go But a little dance one on another; being ignbrant both of 

•wi^, bicau/e, that real Conftitution in which they arc all 

founded ; and alfo how they flow from it. For 
the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subflances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 
may exift feparately; but is of the neceflary Connection and 
Co-exiftence of feveral diflinCt Ideas in the fame SubjeCt, or 
of their Repugnancy fo to co-exift. Could we begin at the 
other end, and difeover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
fiftcd, what made a Body lighter ot heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fufible, and fixed, and fit to 
be diflblved in this fort of Liquor^ and not in another ; if (I 
fay) we had fuch an Idea as this'^f Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all fenfible Qualities originally confifl, and how they 
are produced ; we might frame fuch abftraCt Ideas of them, 
as would furnifh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerfal Propofitions, that fhould car- 
ry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilft our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances are fo remote front 
that internal real Conftitution, on which their fenfible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfeA 
Collection of thofe apparent Qualities our Senfes can difeover, 
there can be vciy few general Propofitions concerning Sub- 
ftances, of whole real Truth we can be certainly allured ; 
lince there are but few Ample Ideasy of whofe Connection and 
neceflary Co-exiftence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongft all the fecondary ^alities 
of Subftances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whofe neceflary Co-exiftence, or Repug- 
nance to co-exift, can certainly be known, unlefs in thofe of 
the fame Senfe, which neceflarily exclude one another, as I 
have elfewhere (hewed. No one, I think, by the Colouf 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Ts^t* 
Sound or tangible (^alities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. Thd 
fhme may be faid of the Sound or Tafte, Wr. Our fpecifick 
Names of Subftances (landing for any ColleAions of fuch Idios^ 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make yttf 
few general Propofitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
fo far as any complex Ideay of any fort of Subftances, coiftainsr 
in It any fimple Ideuy whofe neceflary Co-exiftence with anjT 
other may ^ be difeovered, fo far Univerfal PropoMons 

Certainty be made concerning it : v. g. Could aOy onfl 
dtftorcr a neceflary CQoae^Qa between ^ 
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fli€ Colour or IFeight of Gold^ or any other Part of the compleiif 
Idia^ fignificd by that Name, he might make a certain univer^ 
ial Propofition concerning Gold in this refpe^Sl ; and the reat 
Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is Malleable^ would be 
as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right Ained Xriangle:e 
are equal to two right ones, 

§. 11. Had we flich Ideas of Subftanccs, as 
to know what real Conffitutions produce thofe The ^alitteSw 
fenfiblc Qiialities we find in them, and howthofe *whiih make 
(Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ^ complex 
Spccifick Ideas of their real Eflinces in our own of Suh^ 

Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, 
and difeover what Qualities they had, or had 
not, than we can now by our Senfes : And to andunpercei^ 
know the Properties of Gold^ it would be no tdCaufes. 
more neceflary that Gold ihould exift, and that 
we {hould make Experiments upon it, than it is 
neceflary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that m 
Triangle (hould exifl; in any Matter ; the Idea in our Mindt 
would ferve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fo 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that wo 
li^arce fo much as ever approach the firft Entrance towards them# 
For we are wont to confider the Subflanccs wc meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itfelf, having all its Qualities in 
itfelf, and independent of other Things: over-looking, for 
the moft part, the operations of thofe iuvifible Fluids they aro 
encompafled with ; and upon whofe Motions and Operation$ 
depend the greateft Pin of thofe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inhercntllldarks of 
Diftin£lion, whereby we kno,w and denominate them. Put ai 
Piece of Gold any where by itfelf, feparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately lofe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleablenefs too: Whieby 
for aught 1 know, would be changed into a perfe£I Friability* 
Watery in which to us Fluidity is an elTential Quality, left ta 
itfelf, would ceafe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owt 
fo much of their prefent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thofa 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more fo in 
tables^ which are nourilhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conftant Succeffion, And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Animalsy we lhall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moft confix 
derable ^alittcs to be obferved in them, is fo wholly on ex^ 
Uiofical Caufes aud Qualiuci Qf ocher Bodies, that make no 
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Part of fihem, that they cannot fubfift a Moment without them t 
Thoueh yet thofe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thofe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateft Part of living Creatures, and they prefently lofe 
Sen^, Life, and Motion. This the Neceility of Breathing 
lias forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 
trinlical, and pofTibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
thofe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obferved, or fo much as thought on ; and how many arc there 
which the fevereft Enquiry can never difeover f The Inhabi-^ 
Cants of this Spot of the Univerfe, tho* removed fo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend (b much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by It, that were this Earth removed but a fmall Part of that 
Diftance out of its prefent Situation, and placed a little farther 
cr nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
riic greateft Part of the Animals in it would immediately pc- 
rilh ; fince we find them fo often deftroyed by an Excefs^or 
Defe6t of the Sun’s Warmth, which an accidental Pofitioii, in 
fome Parts of this our little Globe, expofes them to. The 
Qualities obferved in a Loadjiom muft needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage 
made often on feveral Sorts of Animals, by invifible Caufes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of fome of them, by bare- 
ly paffing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently fhew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of feveral Bodies, with which 
they are#Rdom thought to have any thing to do, is abfolutely 
jiccelTary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ferve thofe Qualities, by which we know and diftinguifli them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themfelves the Qualities that appear 
to us in them : And we in vain fearch for that Conftitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which' de- 
pend thofe Quauities and Powers we obferve in them. For 
which, perhaps, to underftand them aright, we ought to 
look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmofphere, but 
oven beyond the Sun, or remoteft Star our Eyes have* yet 
4ticovcred« For how much the Being and Operation of par- 
aiciilar Subftances in this our Globe, depend on Caufev utterly 
beyond our View, is impol&ble for us to determine. We fee 
dffd perceive fome of the Motions, and grofier Operations of 
TbiiBgs here about us^ but whence the Streaiins come that 

keep 
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keep all thcfe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
iion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of this 
ftupendous StruSure of theUnivcrfe, may, for aught we know, 
have fuch a Connection and Depcndance in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps. Things in 
this our Manfion, would put on quite another hace, and ceafe 
to be what they are, if fome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomprehenfibly remote from us, Ihould ceafe to be or move 
as it docs. This is certain. Things however abfolute and en* 
tire they feem in thenifclves, arc but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they arc moft taken Notice of by 
us. Their obfervablc Qualities, Aftions and Powers, arc 
owing to fomethinc without them : and there is not fo com- 
plete and perfeft a Part, that we know of Nature, which docs 
not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours j and we muft not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfedily thofe Qualities that are in it. 

12. If this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that we have 
very imperfe^i Ideas of Subjlances \ and thav the real Efiences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot difeover fo much as that Size^ Figure^ and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them j much lefs the different Motions and Impulfes made in 
and upon them by Bodies iProm without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greateft and moft remarkable Part 
of thofe Qualities we obferve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Confideration alone 
is enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real Efiences ; which, whilft we want the nomi- 
nal Efiences, we make ufe of tnftead of them, will be able to 
furnilh us but very fparingly with zny general Knowledge^ or uni- 
verfal Propofitions capable of real Certainty. 

§. 13. We arc not therefore to wonder, if 
Certainty be to be foqnd in very few general 
Propofitions made concerning Subftanccs : Our 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes 
very feldom farther than our Senfes reach and in- 
form us. Poflibly inquifitive and obferving Men 
may, by Strength of Judgment^ penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obfervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often guefs right at what Experience has not yet djf- 
covered to them. But this is but guelfing ftill •, it amounts only 
VoL. II, P ’ ^ to 
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to Opioioti^ and has not that Certainty which is r<squ]fito to 
IS^X^Owlcdge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
TWugbts, and conil^fts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abdraS: Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Dif- 
agreement amongft them, there we have general Knowledge \ 
and, by putting the Names of thofe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propofitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truths^ 
But becaufe the abflra£t Ideas of Subftances, for which their 
fpecifick Names Hand, whenever they have any diftin£): and de- 
terminate Signification, have a difcoverable Connedtion or In- 
confiftency with but a very few other Ideas^ the Certainty of aw- 
verfal Propofitions concerning Suhjlances^ is very narrow and /canty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enouiry concerning them; 
and there is fcarce any of the Names of Subllances, let the IdeOi 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to if, and conftantly Co-es^ifting or In- 
confiftent with that Idea^ wherever it is to be found. 
fjgr, , $- 14 * Before we can have any tolerable 

^mfilforlur Knowledge ^ this Kind, we muft firft know 
Knowledge of Chapj^ the primary ^altUes of one 

Suhfiances. Body do rtsgwlarly produce in the primmy 

lities of another, and how. Secondly^ We muft 
know what primary ^mlities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
fations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no lefs than to know 
all the EfFedts of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk» 
Figure, Cohefion of Parts, Motion and Reft. Which, I think, 
e^cry bo^ will allow, is utterly impoffible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpufcles, would produce in 
us the Senfation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, wer^ 
fit to give fuch Corpufcles their due Motion to produce that Co- 
lour ; would that be enough to make univerjal rropofitions with 
Certainty^ concerning tne feveral forts of them, unlefs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the precife Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thofe minute Parts, by which 
th$y operate on our Senfes, that fo we might by thofe frame 
ourabftradl Ideas of them. 1 have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subftances, whofe Operations feem to lie mote level to our 
Underftandings : For as to the Operations of Spirits^ both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firft Sight find ourfelves 
at a lofs} though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 
, a little nearer to the Confideration of Bodies, and their Qpera4 
2 \\ons^ 
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fionsi imd examined ho# fkr our Notions, even in thefe, reach, 
with any Clearncfs, beyond fenfible Matter of we (ball be 

bound to confers,thatev^n in thefcToo,our Difeoveries amount 
fo very littlo beyond perfeft Ignorance and Incapacity, 

§. 15. This is evident, the ahjlra 6 i complex 
of Su^ances^ for ^hich their general Names Whilft our 
Itand, not comprehending their real Conllitu- Ideas 
tions, em afford m but very kittle univerful Cer-^ fames ^onLam 
iainty^ Becaufe our Idem of them are not made 
up of that, on which thofc Qualities we ob- l^^anmake 
ferve in them, and would inform ourfclves about, 
do depend, or with which they have any certain ralurtafn 
Connexion. V, g. Let the Idea to which we Propofitions 
give the Name Man^ be, as it commonly is, a conc.rntng 
Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senfe, volun- them. 
taryMotion and Reafon joined to it. This being 
the abftrad Idea^ and confequently the Eflcnce of our Species 
Man^ we can make but very few general certain Propofitions 
concerning AS?;?, (landing for fuch an Idea. Becaufe not know- 
ing the real Conllitution on which Senfation, Power of Motion 
and Reafoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the fame Subjeft, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have ^ 
nccefTary Connexion ; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Men Jleep by Intervals *, that no Man can be nou^ 
rijhed by Wood or Stones : that all Men will he poifoncA by Hemlock; 
Becaufe thefe Ideas have no Connexion, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eilence of Man^ with this abltradl: Idea 
that Name (lands for. We muft in thefe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjedls, which can reach but a lit- 
tle Way. We muft content ourfclves with Probability in the 
reft; but can have no general Certainty, whilft our Speciftcic 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conftitution which is the 
Root wherein all his infeparable Quaii.ies are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilft our Idea the Word Man (lands for, 
is only an imperfe£l Colle£lion of feme fenfible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no difcernible Connedion or Repug- 
nance between our Specifick Idea^ and the Operation of either 
the Parts of Hemlock or -Stoncs, upon his Conftitution, There 
are Animals that fafely eat Hemlock, and others that arenouriih- 
ed by Wood and Stones : But, as long as we want Ideas of thofe 
real Conftitutions of diflerent forts of Animals, whereon thefe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, wc muft not hope 
to reach Certainty in univcrfal Propoiitions concerning them. 
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Thofc few Ideas only, which have a difccrnible Connc£t!oii 
•with our nominal Eflence, or any part of it, can afford us fuch 
Propofitions. But thefe are fo few, and of fo little Moment, 
that we may juffly look on our certain general knowledge of 
Suhftances^ as almoft none at all. 

§. i6. To conclude. Central Propofitions^ of 
what kind foever, are then only capable of Cer^ 
tainty^ when the Terms ufed in them ftand for 
fuch Ideas^ whofe Agreemeqt or Difagreement, 
as there exprefled, is capable to be difcovcrcd by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or FalQiood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ffand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to feek it elfewhere 
ill Experiment or Obferyations without us, our Knowledge goes 
r^ot beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
llrad IdeaSy that alone is able to afford us general knowledge. 


Wherein lies 
the general 
Certainty of 
Propofitions. 


CHAP. VII, 

Of Maxims, 


7^'hey are 
J'elf- evident 


-T' 


HERE arc a fort of Propofitions, 
which under the Name of Maxims 
and Axiomsy have pafied for Princi- 
ples of Science ; and bccaufe they arc felfievidenty have been 
fuppofed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to fhew the Reafon and Foundation of their Clearnefs 
or Cogency. It m^ however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reafon of their Evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alfo examine bow far they influence and go- 
yem our other Knowledge. 

. . §.2, Knowledge^ as has been (hewn, confifts in 

ivberem tbat Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 

confids^ ment of Ideas : Now, where that Agreement or 

^ Difagreement is perceived immediately by itfelf, 

■without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our 
Udge is felf-evident. This will appear to be fo to any one, who 
will but confider any of thofe Proportions, which, whhout anv 
Proof, he affents to at firft Sight ; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reafon of his Affent, is from that Agreement or Dif^ 
weement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
^ 5 fipds 
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finds in Hlofe Ideas anrwering the Affirmation or Negation iflh 
the Propofition. 

§i 3. This being fo, in the next Place let us « , 
confider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar 
onlv to thofe Propofitions which commonly pafs ‘ 

under the Name of Maxims, and have the 
Dignity of Axiomc allowed them. And here 
it is (>lain, thatfcvcral other Truths not allowed to be Axioms^ 
partake equally with them in this Self- evidence. This we (hall 
iec, if we go over thefe feveral forts of Agreement or Difagrec-k 
ment of Ideas^ which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, 
Relation, Co-exi(lence, and real Exigence ; which will difoo-h 


ver to us, that not only thofe few Propofitions which have had 
the Creiit of Maximsy are fclf-evident, but a great many, even 
almoft an infinite Number of other Propofitions arc fuch. 

4. For Firfty The immediate Perception p- a j 
of the Agreement or pifagreemento Identity, jZlityand 
being founded in the Mind s having diltinct ideaSy Dtygffity all 
this affords us as many felf-evident Propofitions, Propofitions 
as wc have diftin6l Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of felf evident^ 
it, various and diftind Ideas: And it is the firff: 


Ad of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itfclf, and 
diftinguifli it trom others. Every one finds in himfelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has ; that he knows alfo, when any one is 
in his Underffanding, and what it is ; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them diffindly and unconfufedly one 
from another. Which always being fo, (it being impoflible but 
that he Ihould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is ; and that two diffind IdeaSy when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the fame Idea. So that alt fuch 


Affirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poffibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Hefttation, and muii: neceffarily be 
aflented to, as foon as underftood ; that is, as Toon as we 
have in our Minds, determined IdeaSy which the Terms in the 


Propofition ftand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention confidcrs any Propofition, fo as to perceive the 
two IdeaSy fignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the fame or different, it is prefently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of fuch a Propofition, and 
this equally, whether thefe Propofitions he in Terms ftanding 
for more general hleasy or fuch as arc Itfs lb, v. g. whether 

P 3 the 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itfelf, as In this Pro- 
pofition, IFioaifoever is^ is\ or a more particular Idea be af-i 
firmed of itfelf, as a Man is a Many or whatfoever is WhitSy is 
White. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 
mt Beingy which is the only (if I may fo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propofition, it is impojftble for the fame 
Thing to bey and not to he \ or any Idea of any particular' Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 
Horfe \ Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideasy as foon 
as the Terms are underfiood, makes the Truth of the Propofi- 
tion prefently vifib]e,and that with an equal Certainty and Eafi- 
nefs in the lefs, as well as the more general Propofitions, and all 
for the fame Reafon, viz. becaufe the Mind perceives in any 
Jdeasy that it has the fame Idea to be the fame with itf4f ; and 
two different Ideas lo be different, and not the fame. And this it 
is equally certain of, whether thefe Ideas be more or lefs general^ 
abftrafl, and comprehenfive. It is not therefore alone to thfle 
two general Propofitions, Whatfoever /j, is \ and it is impojftble 
for the fame Thing to bey and not to be ; that this Self-evidence be- 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to thefe vague IdeaSy fignified by the 
Terms Jyhatjoever and Thingy than it docs to any other Ideas. 
Thefe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in (hort^ 
but this, that the fame is the famey and fame is not dijferenty are 
Truths known in more particular Inftances, as welfas in thefe 
general Maxims, and known alfo in particular Inftances, before 
thefe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Difcernmcnt of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular There is nothing more vifible, than that the Mind, 
without the Help of any Proof or Reftedion on either of thefe 
general Propofitions, perceives fo dearly, and knows fo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 
the Idea of Blue ; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abfent, that the Confideration of 
thefe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty 
its Knowledge. Juft fo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himfelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind : He knows 
each to be itfelf, and not to be another ; and to be in his Mind^ 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 
greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propofitioo 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
this. So that in refped of Identity^ our intuitive Knowlrage 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And wc are capable of making as 

ynany 
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Ihany feif«-evi(ient Piopofitipns as we have Names for dlftinft 
Ideas, And I appeal to every one^s own Mind, whether this 
Propofition, a Circle is a Circle^ be not as felf-cvident a Propofi- 
tion, as that confifting of more general Terms, tVhatfoever isy isi 
And again, Whether this Propofitlon, Blue is not Red^ be not 4 
Propolition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as foon as it 
underftands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impojft* 
ble for the fame thing Ap he^ and not to be \ and fo of all the like. 

§. 5. Secondly^ As to Co~exiJience^ or fuch 
nccelTaiy Connexion between two Ideas^ that „ . 

in the Subjed where one of them is fuppofed, ^^exiftmee 
there the other muft neceffarily be alfo j of have fena 

fuch Agreement or Dif^reemeat as this, the fef evident 
Mind has an immediate ftreeption, but in very Propojstions. 
few of them ; and therefore in this Sort, we 


have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propofitions that are felf-evident, though 
fome there are ; v. g, the Idea of filling a Place equal to tte 
Contents of its Superficies, bein? annexed to our of Body, 
I think it is a felf-evident Propoution, That two Bodies cannot bo 
in the fame Place, 

§. 6. Thirdly^ As to the Relations of Modes, 
Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- Tbirdls, in 
cerning that one Relation of Equality. As other keUtiont 
Equals taken from Equals^ the Remainder will be have* 

Equals ; which with the reft of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueftionable Truths ; yet, 1 think that any one who 
confiders them will not find that they have a clearer felf-evi- 
dence than thefe. That One and One are equal to Two ; that if you 
take from the Jive Ringers of one Hand two^ and from the five Fingers 
of we other Hand two^ the remaining Numbers will be equal* 
Thefe, and a Thoufand other fuch Propofitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firft Hearing, force the Aflent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearnefs than 
thofe mathematical Axioms. 


§. 7. Fourthly^ As to real Exifience^ fince that 
has no Conneaion with any other of our Idtas, cLerhL»*l 
but that of ourfelves, and of a hrft Being, we 
have in that, concerning the real Exiftence of all ],g^ 

Other Beings, not fo much as demonftrative, 

much lefs a felf<evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 

dtofe there are no Maximst 
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Tbefe Axioms §. 8. In the next Place let us confider, what 
ionotmucisin* Influence received Maxims have upon the 
fiutnce our other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules efta- 
other Know^ blifticd in the Schools, that ail Reafonings are ex 
pracognitis fef praconcejjisy feem to lay the Foun- 
dation of all other Knowledge in thefe Maxims, and to fuppofe 
them to be prac^nita $ whereby, I think, are meant thefe two 
Things : Firft, That thefe Axioms are thofc Truths that are 
firft knoWn to the Mind. And, fecondlyj'^^that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend. 

P - , §• 9* That they are not the Truths 

arlmtth? known to the Mind, is evident to Ex^ri- 

Truths nve cnee, as we have Ihewn in another Place, S. L 
frjl kne^J 3 * Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 

ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; 
that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that it is impMhle for the fame Thing to be^ and not to he? And 
how many Truths are there about Numbeifs, which it is 
obvious to obferve, that the Mind is perfeflly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thefe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
tlo fometimes refer them ? Whereof the Reafon is very plain : 
For that which makes the Mind alTent to fuch Propoutions, 
being nothing clfe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of its Ideas^ according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underftands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diftin£t Ideas being known not to be the fame, it muft ne- 
ceiTarily follow, that fuch felf-cvident Truths muft be ftrj! 
known, which confift of Ideas that are firjl in the Mind j and 
the Ideas firft in the Mind, it is evident, arc thofc of particu- 
lar Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Undcrltanding 
proceeds to fome few general ones ; which being taken froin 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senfe, are fettled in the 
Mind, witn general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
Sire firjl received and diftinguiflied, and fo Knowledge got 
about them ; and next to them the lefs general or fpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abftraf): Ideas are not ib ob- 
irious or cafy to Children, or the yet unexercifed Mind;'as par- 
ticular ones. Ifjthey feem fo to grown Men, it is only becaufe 
by conftant and familiar Ufe they arc made fo: For when we. 
nicely refleft upon them, we (hall find, that general litas are. 
FiAions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
with them, and do not fo eafily offer themfelves, as we are 

apt 
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apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require fome Paina 
and Skill to form the eeneral Idea of a Triangle^ (which is yet 
none of the moft abftra^l, comprehenfive, and difficult) for 
it muft be neither Oblique, nor Redangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none of thefe at 
once. In efied, it is fomething imperfed, that cannot exift ; 
an Idea wherein fome Parts of feveial different and inconfident 
Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfed 
State, has need of fuch Jdeas^ and makes all the Haftc to them 
it can for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge ; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reafon to fufped fuch Ideas are 
Marks of our Imperfedion ; at lead this is enough to (hew, 
that the moft abftrad and general Ideas are not thofe that the 
Mind is firjl and moft eafily acquainted with, nor fuch as its 
earlieft Knowledge is converfant about, 

§. 10. Secondly^ From what has been f^id, 
it plainly follows, that thefe magnified Max- Becau/e on 
ims are not the Principles and Foundations of them the other 
all our ether Knowledge^ For if there be a I^^‘ts of our 
great many other 'Friiths, which have as much d$ 

Self-evidence as they, and a great many that 
we know before them, it is impofllble they 
ihould be the Principles from which wer deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoffiblc to know that one and two are equal 
to three^ but by Virtue of this, or fome fuch Axiom, viz. ne 
Whole is equal io all its Parts taken together : Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to thr^e^ without having 
beard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the JPTooIe is equal to all its Partly or any other 
Maxim, and all from the fame Reafon of Self-evidence; the 
Equality* of thofe Ideas being ns vifible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needingno 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal 'to all its Parts^ does he know that one and 
two are eaual to three^ better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thofe Idcas^ the Whole 
and Parts are more obfeure, or at leaft more difficult to be 
fettled in the Mind, than thofe of one^ two^ and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may a(k thefe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge befides thofe general Principles themfelves, to 
depend on general, innate, and felt- evident Principles, what 

Principle 
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Principle is requifite to prove, that one and cm are tioOf that 
toS and two are four^ that three times two arc fix? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
Knowledge does not d^end on certain Pracognita^ or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elfe that thefc arc Principles ; 
and if thefe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be fo. To which, if we add all the felf-evident 
Propofitipns which may be made about all our diftinA Ideas^ 
Principles will be almoft infinite, at leaft Innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages ; and a 
great many of thefe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives* But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another ; much lefs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral 5 or the more Ample, from the more Compounded ; the 
more Ample, and lefs abftradl, being the moft familiar, and 
the eaAer and earlier apprehended* But which ever be the 
cleareft Ideasj the Evidence and Certainty of all fuch Pro- 
poAtions is in this, That a Man fees the fame Idea to be 
the fanrie Idea^ ahd infallibly perceives two different Ideas 
to be different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Under- 
ftanding the Ideas of one and of two^ the Idea of Yellow^ and 
the Idea of Blue^ he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea 
of one IS the Idea of one, and not the idea of two ; and that 
the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, 
which he has diftindl : That would be to have them confufed 
and diftinft at the fame Time, which is a Contradiftion : 
and to have none diftin£t, is to have no ufe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Idea 
foever is affirmed of itfelf, or whatfoever two entire diftinft 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aflbnC 
to fuch a PropoAtion, as infallibly true, as foon as it under- 
Hands the Terms, without Hefitation or Need of Proof, or 
regarding thofe made in more general Terms, and called 
Maxims. 

§. II. What {hall we then fay? Are thefe 
tVbasVfethtfe general Maxims of no Ufe? By no Means | 
general Max- though perhaps their Ufe is not that which 

imshave. it is commonly taken to be. But fince doubt- 

ing in the leaft of what had been by fomd 

Men 
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Men afcribed to theft Maxims^ nmy be apt to be cried out 
againft, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conftder them, with refped to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Puipofes they ferve, and to what not. 

1. lit is evident from what has been already faid, that they are 
of no uft to prove' or confirm left general ftlf-evident Propo* 
fuions. 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaftick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any fuch Sciences ; much 
left any one built upon theft two Maxims^ TVhat isy is \ and b 
is impoj/ibli for the fame thing to and not to be. And I would be 
glad to be fhewn where any fuch Science eredled upon theft, 
or any other general Axioms is to be found \ and fhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syftcm 
of any Science fo built on theft, or any fuch like Maxims that 
could not be (hewn to ftand as firm without any Confidc- 
ralion of them. I aft. Whether theft r,eneral Maxims have 
not the fame Ufc m the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 
Queftions, that they have in the other Sciences ? They ferve 
here too, to filence Wranglers, and put an end to Difpute, But 
I think that no body will therefore fay, that the Chrijlian Reli- 
gion is built u|^n thefe Maxims^ or that the Knowledge we 
h?ivc of it, is derived from thefe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have received it, and without Revelation, theft Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When wc find out an Uea^ 
by whofe Intervention we difeover the Connexion of two o- 
thers, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reafon. For we then come to know a Truth that wc did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge. But, in neither of theft do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims, But in the one the 
Things themfelves afFora it, and we fee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Difagreement. In the other, 
Gpd himfelf affords it immediately to us, and wc fee, the Truth 
of what he fays in his unerring Veracity. 

3. They arc not of ufc to help Men forward in the Advance- 

w Difcovcrics of yet unknown Truths. 

Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Book,* 
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^'demoiiflrated feveral Propofitions, which are fo Many new* 
Truths, before unknown to the World, and arc farther Ad« 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the difeovery of 
ihefe, it was not the general Maxm^ What is^ is j or the It^ole 
is bigger than a Party or the like, that helped him. Thefe were 
not the Clues that led him into the Difeovery of the Truth 
and Certainty of thofe Propofitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thofe Demonftrations ; but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideasy that foewed the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideasy as exprefled in the Propofitions he de- 
monllrated. This is the great Exercife and Improvcnient of 
Human Underflanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they arc far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of thefe, or the like 
magnified Muxhns. Would thofe who have this traditional 
Admiration of thefe Propofitions, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an jfxiomy no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxiniy 
but diftinguifh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating; between thr Method of raifing an^ 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed ; they would fee that thofe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firft Difeoverers raifed their admir- 
able StruSures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thofe 
Secrets of Knowledge, Though afterwards, when Schools 
were crc£ted, and Sciences bad their Profefibrs to teach what 
others had found out, they often made ufe of Maximsy /. e. laid 
down certain Propofitions which were felf-evident, or to be 
received for true, which being fettled in the Minds of their 
Scholars, as unqueftionable Verities, they on occafion made 
ufe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inftances, that 
were not fo familiar to their Minds as thofe general Axioms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully fettled 
in their Minds. .Tho’ thefe particular Inftances, when well 
reflefted on, are no lefs felf-evident to the Underflanding, than 
the general Maxims brought to confirm them : And it was in 
thofe particular Inftances, that the firft Difeoverer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And fo may 
any one elfe do, who with Attention confidcrs them. 

To come therefoie to the Ufe that is made of Maxims. 

I. They are of Ufe, as has been obfrrved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced : buc 
#f little or none in advancing them farther. 

a. They 
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They are of fife in Difputes, for the filencing of obfti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thofe Contefts to fome Con- 
clufton. whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Difputation the Touchilone of Men’s Abi^ 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudg^ Vidlory to him 
that kept the Field, and he that had the lafF Word, was con* 
eluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Caufe. 
jBut becaufe by this Means there was like to be no Decifion be* 
tween (kilful Combatants, whilft one never failed of a mediut 
terminus to prove any Propofition, and the other could as con- 
ftantly, without, or with a Diftin&ion, deny the Major or Mi- 
nor. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Difputes into an endlefs Train of Syllogifms, certain general 
Propofitions, moftof them indeed felf-cvident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being fuch as all Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meafures of Truth, and 
ferved inftead of Principles (where the Difputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go* 
ing, and which muft not be receded from by cither Side, And 
thus thefe Maxims getting the Name of Principles^ beyond 
which Men in Difpute could not retreat, were by Miftake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built ; becaufe when in their Difputes they came to any of 
thefe, they flopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miftake, hath beei^ 
already fbewn. 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I fuppofe, the like 
Ufe of thefe Maxims, into a great Part of Converfation out of 
the Schools, to flop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excufed from arguing any longer with, when they deny thefe 
general felf-evidcnt Principles received by all reafonable Men, 
who have once thought of them ; but yet their Ufe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
fuch Cafes, teach nothing : that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made ufe of in the Debate, whofe Connexion may 
be feen without the help of thofe Maxims, and fo the Truth 
known before the Maxim is produced, apd the Argument 
brought to a firft Principle, Men would give off a wrong Ar* 
gument before it came to that, if in their Difputes they pro- 
pofed to themfelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
not a Conteft for Vi6lory. And thus Maxims have their Ufe to 
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put a Stop to their Perverfenef#^ ^hofo Inj^i^uity fhoiild have 
yiftlded fooner. But the Method of the Schools having albwed 
and encouraged Men to oppofe and refill evident Truth, till 
lliey are baffled, f . e. till they are reduced to contradiA them* 
ielves, or fotne eftablilhed Principle ; it is no Wonder that they 
ihould not, in civ& Converfation, be alhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz, obftinately 
to maintain that Side of the Q^ftion they have chofen, whe- 
ther true or falfe, to the laft Extremity, even after Convtfiion, 
A ftrange way to attain T ruth and Knowledge } and that which 
1 think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu** 
cation, could fcarcc believe Ihould ever be admitted amongft 
the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature ; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thofe who are to propagate 
the Truths of Religion or Philofoplw amongft the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced. How much fuch a Vvay of Learning is likely to 
turn young Men’s Minds from the fincere Search and Love of 
Truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
fuch Thi^, or at leaft worth the adhering to, I ihall not now 
enquire. This I think, that bating thofe Places which brought 
tfie Pmpatetick Fhilofophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; theft Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 


great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 

™ --- As to \\ith general Maicims therefore, they arc, 

“ I i." Difputes, topp 

Maxtms Mouths of IVranglers j but not of much 

have, Difcovery of unknown Truths, or to 

help the Mind forwards in its Search after Know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge- 
neral Propofition, IVhat ir, is ; or it is impojftble for the fame Thing 
U be^ and not to be ; and from either of theie, as from « Principle 
of Science, deduced a ^ftem of ufeful Knowledge, wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradi^iions, one of theft Maxims, as 
a Touch-ftone, may ferve well to (hew whither they lead. But 

I et, however fit to lay open the Abfurdity or Miftake of a 
dan’s Reafoning or Opinion, they are of very little life for en- 
lightning the U nderftanding ; and it will not be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its P/ogrefs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither lefs, nor lefs certain, 
were theft two general Propojitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have faid, they fometimes ferve in Argumentation to ftop a 

Wrangler’s 
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Wnfig}er*t Mouth, by ihewing the Abfurditjr of what he faith, 
and by expofing him to the Shame of contradt^ng what idl the 
World knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it 18 one Thing to (hew a Man that he is in an Error, and ano« 
(her to put him in Pofieffionof Truth ; and I would fain know 
what Truths t^fe two Propofitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before^ 
or could not know without them. Let us reafon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Infiumce \ if any at all, none but fuch. Each particular Propo- 
fition concerning Identity or Diverflty, is as cleajrlyand certainly 
known in itfclf, if attended to, as either of thefe general ones ; 
only thefe general ones, as ferving in all Cafes, are therefore 
more inculcated and infifted on« As to other lefs ^neral Max<* 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal rropofitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Refped): and Import of Names 
one to another. 7 ?^ JVhoU is equal te all its Parts; What 
real Truth, I befeech you, does it teach us? What more ia 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totwrij or the docs of itfclf import? And be 

that knows thai the Word Whole (lands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little lefs, than that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts* And upon the fame Ground, 
I think that this Propofition, A Hill is higher than a Valley^ 
and feveral the like, may alfb pafs for Maxims. But yet 
Matters of Mathematicks^ when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Realon place this, and feme other fuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Syjlems^ that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfe 6 lly acquainted their Thoughts with thefe 
Propofitions made in fuch general Terms, may be ufed to 
make fuch Rcfle£lions, and have thefe more general Pro- 
portions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Cafes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inftances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to fatisfy the 
Underftanding. But this, 1 fay, is more from our Cuftooi 
of ufing them, and the £ftabli(hmeiit they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the diflFerent 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuftom has fettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reafooing in our Minds, I am 
ppt to imagii^e if is quite otherwife s and that the Childs 

when 
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when a part 6f his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inftance, than by this general Propofition, The 
IP^ole is equal to all its Parts \ and that if one of thefe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
ledge begins, and fo fpreads itfclf by Degrees, to Generals ; 
though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courfe, 
and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propofitions 
as it can, makes thofe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- 
cuftoms itfelf to have Rccourfc to them, as to the Standards 
of Truth and Falftiood. By which familiar Ufe of them, as 
Rules to mcafure the Truth of other Propofitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propofitions 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
thefe more general ones, which, in Difeourfe and Argumen- 
tation, are to frequently urged, and conftantly admitted. And 
this I think to be the Rcafon why, among fo many felf- 
evident Propofitions, the moft general only have had the Title 

§. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
be amifs to obferve concerning thefe general 
Maxims, that they arc fo far from improving 
or eftabliftiing our Minds in true Knowledge, 
that if our Notions be wrong, loofc, or un- 
ftcady, and we refign up our Thoughts to 
the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 
on fettled determined Ideas of Things ; I fay 
thefe general Maxims will Jerve to confirm us in Miftakes ; 
and in fuch a Way of Ufe of Words which is moft common, 
will ferve to prove Contradidlions; v, g. He that with Des 
Cartes fhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Bod^^ 
to be nothing but Extenfion, may eafily demonftrate, that 
there is no Vacuum^ i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, ts : For the Idea to which he annexes the 
Name Body, being bare Extenfion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain : For he knows his 
0 wn Idea of Extenfion clearly and diftinftly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 
by thefo three Names, Extenfion, Body, Space, Which three 
Words ftanding for one and the fame I^a, may, no doubt, 
with the fame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itfelf: And it is as certain, that whilft 
1 ufe them all to ftand for one and the fame Idea, this Pre- 
dication 
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clication is as true and identical in its Sgnificati<in» That Spaa 
is Body^ as this Predication is true and identical^ that Body ii 
Sodyy both in Signification and Sound* 

13. But if another (hall come and thake to 
himfelf another Idea^ difFcrcnt from Des Car^ in 

/w’s of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes Vtcutini* 
he calls by the fame Name Bedy^ and make 
his Idea which he exprelTes by the Word Buly^ to be Of il 
Thing that hath both Extenfton and Solidity tc^ethcr, he will aS 
tafily demonftrate, that there may be a Vacuum^ or Spa^C 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonftfated the contrary. Be- 
caufc the Idia to which he gives the Name Spaee^ beine barely 
the fimple one of ExUnfion \ and the Idea^ to which ne givel 
the Name Body^ being the complex Idea of Extern and Ri* 
JjfiihUity^ or SoJidity^ together in the fame Sublet, thefe twd 
Ideas are not exactly one and the fame, but in tne Underftand^ 
ing as difilndtasthe/f/rji of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of Corporiety and Humanity^ if I may ufe thofe barbarous 
Terms : And therefore the Predication of thedi in our Minds, 
or in Words ftandiii^ for them, is not identical, but the Ne« 
gation of them one of another; vi%. this Propolition, Exten- 
non, or Space^ is not Body^ is as true and evidently certain, as 
this Maxim, It ts impoJJihU for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be^ 
can make any Propolition. 

§. 14. But yet, though both theft Propofiti- — , 
fins (as you fee) may be equally dcmonftratcd, 
vt%. that there may be a Vacuum^ and that q:i,tn£s wtb^ 
there cannot be a Vacuum^ by thefe two Certain i,,. 
Principles, (viz.) fVhat isy ij, and the fame 
Thing cannot be^ and not be ; yet neither of thefe Principles will 
ferve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do cxift ; For 
that we are left to our Senfes, to difeover to us as far as they 
can. Thofe univerfal and felf-evident Principles, being only 
our bonftant, clear, and diftinfl Knowledge of gjr own Ideas^ 
more general or comorehenfive, can afiufe us of nothing that 
paflTes without the Mind, their Certaintv is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each idea by i^tfelf, ahd 
of its DiflinSion from others ; about which we cannot h 6 
miftaken whilft they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
ofen are miftaken, when we retain the Names without the 
Jdeasj ot ufe them confufedly, fometimes fbr one, and fome« 
limes for another Idea. In which Cafes, the Force of thdb 
AxioniSy reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa«« 
Vot.lL Q. tioi 
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tioii bf the WordSi only to lead us Info Confufion, 
fiakc, and Error. It is to (hew M^;n, that thelc Maxims, 
however ciied for the great Guards to Truth, will not fe- 
cuic them from Error in a carclefs loofe Ufe of their Words, 
that I have made this Keinatk. In all that is here fugeefied 
concerning the little Ufe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Ufe in undetermined Ideas^ I have been far 
enough from faying or intending they Ihould be laid afitle^ as 
fome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
Truths, fclf-evidcnt Truths ; and (o cannot be laid afide. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to 
Truth or Knowledge, 1 may have Reafon to think their Ufe 
is not anfwerablc to the great Strefs which feems to be laid on 
them, and 1 may wain Mtn not to make an ill Ufe of them for 
ihe confirming themfclves in Errors. 

§. 15. But let them be of whaj XJJe they 
will in verbal Propofitions, they cannot difeo- 
ver or prove to us the Icaft Knowledge of the 
Nature of Subftanccs, as they arc found and 
exift without us, any farther than grounded on 
Experience. And though the Confcquence of 
^hefc two Propofitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
sheir XJfe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of fuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
fuch as are clear by themfclves without them, viz. where 
put Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 
ftand for them: Yet when thefc Principles, v&. f^at is^ is^ 
and. It is impopble for ihe fame Things to fc, and not to he^ 
are made ufe of in the Probation of Propofitioils, wherein arc 
Words fianding for complex Ideas^ v. g. Many Horfcy G0U9 
Virtue \ there they arc of infinite Danjger, and moft com- 
monlv make M^u receive and retain Falihood for manifeft 
Truth, and Uncc^inty for Demonftration : upon which fol- 
lows Error, Obfttnacy, and all the Mifehiefs that can happen 
from wrong keafoning. The Reafon whereof is not, that thefb 
Principles are lefs true, or of lefs Force; in proving Propofitions 

F iade of Terms ftandihg for complex WaSy than where the 
ropofitions are about fimple Ideas ; but becaufe Men mi- 
Ibake generally^ thinking that where the fame Terms are 
preferved, the Propofitions are «d>out the fame Thin^ though 
the Ideas they ftand for, arc in Truth different. TTiercforc 
thefe Maxims are made ufe of to fupport thofe, which in 
Sound and Appearance sue contradidory Propofitions ; as is 
2 clear 
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tleat In ibiemonftratlons above-inenrio;iefl' about a 
tuum, $0 thak whiift Men take Words for Thinks^ as ufuaHv 
they do, thefe Maxims may, and do commonly, lerve to prove 
contradi£tory Propofitions : As {hall yet be farther made ma- 
nifeft. 

§. i6. For Inftanre : Let Man be that con- 
cerning ^hich you would by thefe firft Princi- ^ 

pies demonftratc any Thing, and we (hall ftc 
that fo far as Demonftration .s by thefe Princi- 
ciples, it is only verbid, and gives us no certein nniverfal true 
Propofition or Knowledge of any Being exiHing without us. 

a Child having framed the Idea of a Man^ it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juft like that Pidfurc which the Painter 
makes of the vifible Appearances joined together ; aijd fuch 
rv Complication of Lias together in his Underftandmg, makes 
up the fingle complex Idea which he calls Man^ whereof 
White or Fltfti-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonftiatc to you, that a Negro is not a Man^ becaufe White 
Colour was one of the conftant Ample Ideas of the complex 
Idea he calls Man : And therefore he can demonftratc by the 
Principle, It u impojjibli fir the famt Thing to he^ and not to be^ 
that a Negro is not a Man \ the Foundation of his Certainty 
being not that univerfal Propofition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diftinft Perce^ioh 
he hath of his own funple Ideas of Black and White, which 
he cannot be perfuad^d to take, nor can ever miftake one fdr 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no : And to this 
Child, of any One who hath fuch an Idea Which he calls Man^ 
can you never demooftrate that a Man barb t Soiil, bdcaufb 
his Idea of Man includes no fuch Notion or Idea in it. Axift 
therefore to him, the Principle of TVhat prOvpi not 

this Matter *, but it depends upon CoIieAlon and Obfehrsf-* 
tion, by Which he U to make his complex Idea datled 
Man^ 

17. SeewiSj^ Another that hath gonefanher in framing 
and collcfling md Idea he calls Maety and (0 the outward 
adds Laughter and rational Difeourfey may odmonftrate^ 
Infants and Changelings^ are no Mdn, by thjs U 

impoJSble fir the Jame Thing to Ar, and Hot tahe : And I 
difeourfed with very rational Who hav^ aSually denied 
Ait they are Men. 
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i8» Tbirdfyt Perhaps another mabei up the complex Uis 
^hich he calls Matty only out of the Idtas of Body in ge* 
neral, and the Powers or Language and Reafon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly : This h£m is able to demonftrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be ^jtadntpeSy neither of thofe 
being included in his Idea of Man i and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reafon joined, that was a Man : Be- 
cauie haflng a clear Knowledge of fuch a complex Ueay it ia 
certain that ff'Tktt isy is, 

§. 19. So that, if rightly confidered, I think 
we may fay, that where our Ideas are deter- 
mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
them by us known and fteady Names under 
thofe fettled Determinations, there is little Needy 
or no Vfe at all of thefe MaximSy to prove the 
Agreement or Difagreement of any of them. He 
that cannot difeern the T ruth or Falfliood of fuch 
Propofltions, without the Help of thefe, and the like Maxims, 
will not be helped hy thefe Maxims to do it: Since he can- 
not be fuppofed to know the Truth of thefe Maxims them- 
fclves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which arc as fclf-evident as thefe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another. 
He that will fuppofe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to 
make hiin certain, and give his AlTent to this Propofition, 
that Two are equal to Twoy will alfo have Need of a Proof to 
snake him admit, that J^at isy is. He that needs a Proba^ 
tion to Convince him, that Tm are not Threoy that f^hite is not 
JBkciy that c Triangle is not a Grcley ^c, or any other two deter- 
"muied diftinA Ideas are not one and the fame, will need alfo 
a Demonftration to convince him, that it is impoflible for the 
fame Thing to hey and not to he. 

§• 20. And as thefe Maxims are. of Eftk Vfe 
where we have determined Ideasy fo they are, 
as I have Ihewed, of dangerous We where our 
Ideas are not determined $ and where we ufe 
Words that are not annexed to determined 
Ideasy but fuch as are of a loofe and w^mkrina 
Signification, fometimes ftandiitg fot one, ana 
fometimes fer another Idea : from which follows Miftake and 
£rF0ir> which thefe Maxims Chjrpught as Proofs to eftabliih 
i ^ Prikr 
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Pmpofitions, #tierein the Terms ftand for uhdetermined Idt^s) 
do by their Authority confirm a^d rivet. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Trifling Propqfltions. 

i.^ ^ THether the Maxims treated of in the 

^/V/ foregoing Chapter, be of that U fc Some Propcjt* 
V ▼ to real I^owledgc as is generally 
fuppofed, I leave to be confidcred. This, I Inctea/yoom* 
think, may confidently be affirmed, that there ^nonuUdge. 
arc univenal Propofitions, which tho’ they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underftandings^ 
bring no Increafe to our Knowledge. Such are, 

2 . Firjlt All purify identical Propofithm. Asfirftf Iden-> 
Thefc obvioufly, and at firft blu(h, appear to nfAProp^ 
contain no Inftruftion in them : For when we 
affirm the faid Term of itfelf, whether it be 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real IJea^ 
it {hews us nothing but what we muft certainly know before^ 
whether fuch a Propofition be either made b^, or propofed fo 
us. Indeed, that mod general one, What is^ fV; imy ferve 
fometimes to Ihew a Man the Abfurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar Inilances, deny the fame Thing of itfelf ; becaufe no Body 
will fo openly bid Defiance to common Senfe, as to affirm 
vifible and dtre& Contradi^ons in plain Woris: Or if he 
does, a Man is excufed if he breaks ofF any farther Difcovrlb 
with him. But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that re^ 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propofition, teaches 
any thing : And tho* in fuch kind of Propofitions, this pmt 
and magnified Maxim, boafted to be the Foundation of 
monftration, may be, and often is made ufe of to confirm 
them, yet alt it proves amounts to no more than this» ^at 
the fame Word may with great Certain^ be affirmed of itfelf. 
without any doubt of the Truth of any luch Propofition : am 
let me add alfo, without any real Knowledge. 

§. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perfon, who oati 
but make a Propofition^ and knows what be means when hO 
lays, or may make a Million of Propofitions, of whofe 
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Trotdti 4|# ini»y be mfblliblf certain, yet^ l>ot bnow hm 
Tbirig in the world tber^y > Vt^g. wl^t Soul, is 2^ 
or a Saul is a Soul^ a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Fetchie is a Ftichit^ 

^ Thefc all being equivalent to this Propofition, viz. What 
iti^ IS, 1 . hath ExijfiWy hath Exijitm ; 01:, Ikth a 

Souly hath a Soul What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey fliifting lus Oyfter from one Hand to 
the other ; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have faid, Oyfter in right Hand is Suif^Si^ ^nd Oyfter in left 
Hand is Predicate: and fo might have made a felf-evident 
Propofition of Oyfter, i. e, Osjier is O^ery and yet with aH 
this, not have been one Whit the wlfer, or piore knowing : 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much atone 
have fati&fied the Monkey^ Hunger, or a Man’s Underftand^ 
ing ; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together. 

I know there arc fome who, becauf<; identical Propofitims arc 
fcif-evident, Ihcw a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to ruilofophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Iyno\yleage, and the Underftanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, a$ forwardly a; 
any one, that they are all true and felf-eviden^. I g^ant faftW^ 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in tbe Faculty 
we have of perceiving the lame Idea to be the fame, and of 
^ifeerning it from tbofe thajt are different, as I have (hewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But IfOW that vindicates the making 
ufe Identical PropofitUhs^ for Jtbe Improvement of Know^ 
l^dge, Yrom the Imputation of Trifling, I do npt &e. Let any 
^ncTcpeat, as often as he pleafes, that the Will is the Wiff, or 
Jay what Strefs on it he things ijt y of what Ufe is xbis, and an 
infinite the like Propofitions, fqr the enlarging bur Knowledge ^ 
|#€t a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which be 
has will permit him in fu^ Propofi^s as thefs; J Loan it^ 
f^aw^ and OhJigafion is Obligation y ^ight is Eighty and Wron^ u 
0 reng s will thefe and rhe like ever help hiip Co an AcquainN 
anec with Ethicksf Or inflr^u^fc him or others, 141 the Know-* 
jedge of Morality? Thofe who krK)W not, nor perhaps ever 
wilhknow, what is Eighty <v!wl what is Wrongs nor the Meafures 
of them. Can with as much AlTqrancc m^ke and infallibly 
|uiow the Truth of thefe aqd all fucb Propofitioqs, as be that 
is beft inftruaed in Morality can do. But what Advance da 
flich Propofitioni give la the Knowledge of any Thing necef- 
Of ufeful fpr theic Condui^^ ? 
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He would be thought to do little Iffs t^en trffle^ whcrfor 
the enlightumg the ifnderftandiifig^i^ of Knowledge^ 

ihould I& bufy with i4i«ticaf Pr^p^jSfws^ and infill on fueb 
Maxims thefe ^ Suftflaneg is Suhjianu^ ai^ Boefy is Bo^ ^ ^ 
ystcutm is a Vticuumy and a J/oriex is a Vstigsr^ aCgnfaur 
Cfista^y and a Clsmufa is a Cbhneray jF>r and 

filch, are equally tn*e, equallv certain, and equally fclf^cvi- 
dent. But yet they esjunqt out be counted trifliug, 
made ufe of as Priticqilcs of Inllru^ion, tand Strefi laid of 
them, as Helps to Ivopwled^^e; fince they teach nothing h4i,C 
what every one, who is capable of Diieputfe^ knows without 
being ^old, viz. That the fame Term is the lame Term, and 
the Jffnc Jds^ the fame Ilta. And upon this Account it was 
that I foiqierly did, and do Hill think, the ofrViing and in- 
adcatiqg fi*ch Fropofitioi^s, in ordf'r tagive the Underilanding 
new Light or Inlet into the Kuiowlcqgc^f Things, >iip \mr 
Icr than ^rjfllng. , ^ « i ^ 

Infirudion ties in fomething very dUferent, and^be thqc 
wtmld enlarge his owA, or another’s Mind, tq IVuthf 
not y^ know, muft find out iptermediate and (hen hf 
them 'in |ucb Order q|ie by anmher, tbat^the Undcrftaifdiog 
jnay ific ahe Agreement or Hifi^eeciicnt of thqfe in Qpeftkm. 
Propofitinns that do this, nre inftru£tive : Bn? they are far 
from (i\ch as alhrm tfye uqie Term of ufeHj which is no way 
Xo advance ones felf or others in any fort of Knowledge. It no 
^ma^e helps to that, than it would help any ope in hisrlearning 
to read, to have fuch Proppfitions as chefe inculcated to tdni, 
gsM A is, ass Ay apd o B is a ti\ which a Man may know as 
well as any SchooLMafter, and yet never be able to Iread a 
Word as long as be lives. Nor do thefe, or af(y fuch identical 
Propofitiopsttbeip him one got (onyatd in tbf Skill of Read« 
ing, let him mahe whajt ofe of them be cap. ' * I 

. if jjhofe who blamp py calling (bcip p^ifiin^ Prgfefitimy 
jha4 but read, and be^n* at the Pains to underftand wwl hi^l 
writ in very plain they qo/fld not but have fiw|i 

.thut by idintkal Prspgjithmy I mean ppljr fiiph wherein tfaje 
iainc importing the fame^ Idjusy , is o^rmed of Mfelft 

Wbi^ I take to be tbe proper SianihqLtiop of identical 
fifim i (uvd concerning all fueb, Ttbink | may continue fafely 
to That to propcle iham inftrudlive, is no better than 
^ri9ii^..Fdr no one wfio has tbe Ufe of Keafon, can mifs them, 
it is neceflary they Aoutd be taken Notice of ; nor doubt 
of their Truth* when tw does take Notice of them, 

Qa 
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TriJUng Prdp^tkns. 

Jini if trin call Propojitms ulenAcaU wherein the fame 
Term is hot affirmed whether th^ (peak more prcmrl;^ 

than )t others muft judge : This is cettaiit) all that they (ay of 
Tioj!»ofttions, That are not identical^ in my Senfe, concerns not . 
me, nor what ( have faid ; all that I have faid relatin| to thofe 
l^iopofitiops, wherein the fame Term is affirmed of itfelf. And 
1 would fain fee an Inftance, wherein any fuch can be made ufe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one’s Know- 
ledge. Inftances of other ktfids, whatever ufe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being fuch as 1 call identical. 

4 . Secondly ^ Another fort of Trifling Propo- 
fitions is, when a Part ef the complex Idea is pfedi^ 
caied of the Name of the ff^jole j a Part of the 
Definition of the Word defined. Such arc all 
Propofitions wherein the Genus ?s predicated of 
or more comptchenfive of lefs comprehenfive 
Terms : P'or what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
PrOpofition in it, viz. Lead is a Metals to a Man who knows the 
’'complex Idea the Name Lead ftands for? All the fimple Ideas 
Hhat go to the complex one fignified by the Term Metals being 
nothing but wh;|t he before comprehended, and fignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa^ 
t^on^of the Word Metals and not of the Word Lead^ it is a 
(hOrier wsy to expkih tjjc Signification of the Word Lead^ by 
fajing it is a Metals which at once cxpreflTcs fevcral of its fim- 
pie Ideas^ than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
is a Btdy very heavy^fufble^ and malleahle^ 

' - '§• 5 - A like trifling it is, to predicate pty other 

^ Ttrm or 

^irm Mned, anirm any one of the fimple Ideas of a 
^ complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea 5 as All Gold is fujible. For Fujibility being one of 
the fimple Ideas that goes to the nfftkihg up the complex V)ne 
the Sound Gold (iands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Kanie Goldy which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification \ it would be thought tim 
tie better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold is ^llm ; and I fee not bow it is any jot 
more material to lay, it is fujihle^ unlefs that Quality be 
lefs out of the complex Idea^ of which the Sou^ Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inflrudlion can it cany 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already^ ^ 
he is fupjpofcd to know before? For I am fuppofed to know 
the Signification of the Word another ufes to me, or elfe he is 

to 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name GM ftanda Tof^h^ 
complex Idea of Bd^^yeUm^ hiOvy^MBU^ malkahb^ it will not 
^uch inftruA me to put it fotemnly afterguards in » Propofi- 
tioh, and gravely fay, AH Gold is fujlbk. Such Propolitit^n^ tan 
only fcrve to (hew the Difmgeniiity of one, who will gtv from 
the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him iTome* 
tinies of it ; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
Signification of Words, however certain they be. 

§. 6. Every Man is an Animals or living Body, . - ^ 

is as certain a Propofltion as can be ; but no andlpdf^ 
ihore conducing to the Knowledge of Things, " 
than to fay, Ara^ is an ambling Herfe^ or a neighing ambling 
Animal^ both being only about the Signification of Words, 
and make me kpow but this. That Senfe^ and Mmiony or 
Power of Senfation and Moving, are Tmee of thoft Ideas that 
1 always comprehend and fignify by the Word Man \ and 
where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be* 
longs not to that Thing : And fo of the other, that Bniy^ 
and a certain tvay ef gmng^ with a certain bind of f^ice\ are fomd 
t>f thofe fdeas which 1 always Comprehend, and fignify by the 
Word Pafry j slid when they ate not to be found together, 
the Name Pt^ belongs not to that Thing. It is Juft th« 
fame, and to the fame Purpofe, When any Tctm ftanding 
for any one or more of the iimple Ideas^ that all togetiuS 
make up that complex Idea Which is calfisd a Man^ is af* 
firmed of the Term Adan^ v* gs fiippcfo a Rmast fij^^ified 
by the Word Hosna^ all thefe dtftinA Ideas united m one 
Subjedt, Cnrtorittasj Senjibilitas^ Petentia fe mevendi^ Jtatso^ 
nalStasj RiJibslitaSj he might, ho doubt, with great Ccitatnty, 
univerfaJlv aflbm one, more,' or all of thefe fogethUt of 
the Word jfews, but did no more than fay, that tM Word 
lifsms, in his County, comprehended in its Signifk^tion all 
thefe Ideas, Much like a i!snumrf4C night, who by lihe Word 
Pafry fignified thefe Ideas i Body of a certain Fiptre^ Pear* 
legged^ with Sei^j Motion^ Amblings Neighing^ fnitii afii 
to haw 4 Wiman an bis Bachy might with the fame Certaintjf 
unlverfally affirm alfo any or all of thefe of the Word PcMiry; 
But did thci^y teach, no more, but that the Word Fnfry 
in his, or Jlomance Language, ftoocT for all thefci nfid was 
not to be applied to any thing, where any of thefe was wsnt-r 
ing. But he that fliall tell me, that in wnatevtr Thing 
Afetieny Reafiny and Lavghtdry were united, that Thing 
bad aAually a Notipiv of Q^, or would be caft into a 
filcep by Ogiumy made indeed ap in|hru$ivc Propofition i be* 

eaufo 
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iwUher hmi^ tht ifttion tf Qai% nor ieing atfi ima 
SiMp^ ^ Qpiwn^ being ooatained in lire /jgnined by th^ 
Word we are by fuch Propofitiont taught fometbing 
more than barely what the Word Mai ftandt for: Ana 


more than barel 
ifaerefore t)ie K 
Vtrh«H. 


t\j what the Word Mat ftandt for: And 
Kjnowledge contained in tt* is ntore than 


§. 7 . Before a Man makes any Propoiiltion, 
For this he is fuppofed to underftapd the Terms he 
teaches but the ufes in it, or elfe he talks like a Parrpt, only 
SMJkattoa^ making a I^oife by imitation, and framing 
Werdtt certain Sounds which he has learnt of others ) 

but not, as a rational Creature, ufing them fof 
of id((u which ne has in his Mind. The Heaier al- 
fo'is fuppoied to underftand the Terms as the Speaker pfiis 
them, or eUe he tal)m Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
^ife. And thmefure he tri&s wifh Words, who mwcs 
fuch a Proppfitipn, ^ which wken it is made, contabs no 
mnte thiiA pne of the does, and which a Man 

fuppofed to know before, v. g, a Tritm^ hath three Sithh 
or Sa/ren ft yellow. Atyl this is no farmer tolerable^ than 
where a Man goes to explab bis Terms, to one who n iup> 
pofed, or declares hinilelf»not tounderftapd him: And then 
It tembef on^ the Siguifiatioa of that Wor4t and the Ufe of that 


Sign. 

§.3> We can know tbenrtbe Truth of^twp 
j5ww.nia/ Borta of prwofitions, wi^ perfed CerU^i 
Kteofwktlge. the one>is, of thole triflipg Propolitipns, ndiich 
hatje a C^ainty in thet^ .014 it is ,only n 
verbal Cetfavity, but pot ip(h'W»ve. Ands ^condly, we ^ 
know the Truth, and lb pi 9 y he certain b Ptogpdtiops, wh^h 
affirm Nothing of afbtb^iv which is W neceffary Cpnl^ 
quenep of its precife. qomfi^ sdw, hut ^QBtab^ 

As that the aeternel^Aiuk.^ aU Tnaial^ f* ^tger tha>i eftfi^ 
•f interned which i^eUfbP P* the outwacp 

Angle, tPtpither of the oppcjhte interob Angjies, mkipg np 
pmt of the conaplex /iAn< figniiied by ^ Naijue Triangles 
’This is '4 teal Tsuth,4n4 cjonveys wMh 4 bftruSive rerf 
Ktuwlee^t.\ 

CesmatPreU. <• 9* Wf having little or no Knowledge of 
JBHMiameent- what Combnattona there, fee of fimpjle Ideft 
it^SuhJtauees, exiftipg together b SubAqiices, bat by off 
art^t* Senfes, we capnot make at'y univerfal ^faifl 
frifmg. Propofitbns, cOncecning any firthtf 
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dum our Apoiinal El&nccf M} iiir)>io^ to » wrjf, 
ftw an) iwponjtdenble Tfutjw, in rei^^ of tttpi? whidh do* 
pond oQ j^ip^jioal ConffitutuMUi, the goaoral PnfofiioMs t1^(f 
ore in 4 de S«^(UUUf if tbtj an ttrtaj/if art far $be mafi 
fart hit tripagi and if thO]r^^ 40ftruSiye« ftt unceitain^ 
apd fuch M we can hawe opJS^irIedj|e ft their real Trudi„ 
how inip:k (ftyat cwpftant Obfervation and Analog mayt 
ai^ft our Judg^nts in guoiSng. Henpo 4 eomos to rafsa^ 
that one p»ay often meet with ve^ c]e« ap^ coherent Dif- 
cpurfesa that r^unt yet to oothW. For >t U plain, tha(f 
Names of fubftantial Beidga, as inelT as othei^^ a* far as they 
have relative $mni£catioi:u aiSxed tp them, may with great 
Truth be negativ^y and aSrmativefy ip Propofitioas, 

as their roiaipve Dennitiona niaice them ht to be lb joined ; 
and Propofitiops, conftfting of fuch Term*, may, with the 
Wwne OearnpiL be deduced one from another, as thofe that 
SWvey the moK real Trttths^; apd ail this, without any Know- 
ledge 1 ^ the Nature or Reality of Things cxiftii^ Without u$. 
By thu Methoi), ope ^ke Demonftratioos and up- 
dophtea Propoiftions in vyords, and yet thereby advance tipf 
one Jot in the i^owledn of the T ruilt of Things ; v. g, hp 
that having learnt theie following WorJ», with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. s. Suo- 
fiaatty Many Jp^maLy Farmy ^outf Fegitativty Senftivty Rational^ 

piay make (eyeral undoubted ‘Piopolitiona a%ut the Sojul, 
wi^out knpwitng at all what the Soul really is ; and of this 
Son, a Map inay find ^ aw ipfihite Number of Propofitioos, 
Reafbnings, and Concluiions,' in Books of MetaphyGcfcs. 
School-J>tvipity, and fopic Sort of natural Philofophy ; aod 
after all, lanos^ as little of Gojl, Sptrift, or Bediety as he did 
be^ he (ef out. 

10 . He that hath Liber^ to define, L t. 
determine ^e Signification of his Names of AaJvihj. 
Subftances, (as certainly every one ^es in £f- 
fedl, who mji Ices them fiand for his pwo Jdeay) and makes' 
their Sigiufipatimis at a Ventjute, taking them /rpm bis own 
pr other Mf Fancies, and pot from an Ex»u>mation or En-* 
^ry iatp .tlw Natpre of Thipgs tb^fclves, n^a^ with littlp 
Trouble oemonftrate them one of another, according to thofe 
leveral Refpe^, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another ^ wherein, however Things agree, or difagree, id 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothipg but his own 
tions, with the Names he hath heftowed upon them: Put 
thereby no more incrcafcs his own Knowledge, than he does 
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Nl^chcty who, taking a Bag of Counten, calls one in a cer<! 

a Pound } another in anofiher Place, a ShUEngy and 
a l^rd in a third Place, a Penny ; and fo proceeding, may 
undoubtedly reckon righi^ and caft up a great Sum, accord- 
ihg to hU Counter^ to placed, and (landing for mote or lefs, at 
he pleafes, without being one iot'the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 
tains the other Twelvd; which a Man may alfo do m the Sig- 
nification of Words, by making them, in refpedl of one ano- 
ther, more or lefs, or equally comprehenfive. 

« . §. II. Though yet concerning moft Words 

Words Difcourfcs, cfpccially argumentative 

^rioujly^ is controvcrfial, there is this more to be com- 

tri^g with plained of, which is the word fort of Trijling^ 

them* and which fets us yet farther from the Certain- 

ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them, wz. that moft Writers are fo far from inftruc- 
ting us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
ufe their Words loofely and uncertainly, and do not, by ufing 
them conftantly and fteadily in the fame Significations, make 
plain and clear Dedu<3ions of Words one &om anothcTf and 
make their Difcourfes coherent and clear, (how little foever 
it were inftrudive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
Aot find it convenient toiheher their Ignorance, or Obftins^t 
under the Qbfcurity and Perplexednefe of their Terms : To 
which, perhaps. Inadvertency and HI Cuftom do in many Men 
Inucb contribute. 


Marks ef ver^ §• 12. To conclude, borefy verbal Propofiiont 
halFrofoJkions. may be known by thefe following Marks : 

Firjl^ All Propofitions, wherein two abftraA 
Tirfi^ Predi- Terms are afiirmed one of another, are barely 
taiion in ah- about the Signification of Sounds. For fince no 
abflraA Idea can be the fame with any other but 
itfelf, when Its abftrad Name is affirmed of 
iny other Term, it can fignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name ; or that thefe two Names 
lignify the fame Idea. Thus, (hould any one fay, that Parfi’^ 
many is Frssgality^ that Gratitude is ^njltee ; that this or that 
Adion is or is not Temperance ; however fpecious thefe and'the 
like Propofitions may at firft Sight feem, yet when we come to 

S tefe them, and examine nicely what they contain, we (hall 
nd, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of 
riiofc Terms. * 

§• 13 ’ 
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5. 13. Suendfy^ All wberem a Part 

af the cm^x Idea, which any Tenn ftanda 
for, is pnetcated of that Term^ are $nly verbal ; 
t/. g» to fay, that 6 old is a Metdy or heavy. And 
thus all Propofitions, wherein more compreben* 
five Words, called Genera^ are affirmed of fubor^ 
dinate or lefs comprchaiTive, called Speda or Iisditnduab^ are 
barely verbal. 

When by thefe two Rules we have examined the Propofi*^ 
lions that make up the Difcourfes we ordinarily meet with» 
both in and out of Books, we fliall, perhaps, fina that a great- 
er Part of them than is ufually fufpei^d, m purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
Ule and Application of thefe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diftin£t Idea any Word ftands for, is not known 
and confidered, and fomething not contained in the Idea^ is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ftick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or FaMhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of 
ufeleis Amufement and Difpute \ and very much fliorten our 
Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know* 
ledge. 



CHAP, IX. 

Of our Knowledge of Exigence. 

X.XTItherto we have only confidered Ae Generedeer^ 
^ I Eflences of Things, which being team Pmp^- 
only abftrad Ideas^ and thereby removed in thnseemerm 
our Thoughts from particular Exiftence, (that Exifteneu 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
Abftrafidon, to confider an Idea under no other Exiftence^ 
but what it has in the Underftanding) gives os no Know- 
ledge of real Exiftence at all. Where, by the wc 

may take Notice, that univerfal Pro^faions^ of whofe Truth 
or Fallhood we can have cenain Knowledge, concern not 
Exifteme\ and farther, that all particular Affirmations or No- 
gatiomsj that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral^ are only concerning Exiftence \ they declaring only the 

acci- 
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Umotk 6r Smmtiott of Muh in Things 
«rhkii in theit ihttrsa Natures have no known necei!u]|i 
Unkm or Repugntocy. 

2. But leaving die Nature of Prot^c^hmvi 
J tirei-fiU artd different Ways of Predication, tb be con- 

KntnuUdgi of fideied more at la^ in another Place, let us 

Eptiftituo. proceed now to enquire concertifhg tnit Know- 

ledge of the Exi/ience of Thii^s, and how we 
come by it, ^ I fay then, that we have the luiowledge of our 
9wn Exigence by intuition ; of the Exj/lena of GOD by De- 
monftration ; and of other Things by oenfatton. 

S. 3. As for oi»r mn Exiftence, we percciv^ 
Our Know- it io plainly and fo certainly, that it neither 
lodge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
Exigence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
it tntutu^e. Exiffcnce. I thinks / rea/on, / feel Pleajure and 
Pain : Can any of thefe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exiftence ? Iff doubt of all other Things, that 
veiy Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiferice^ and will not 
fuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know / feel Pain^ it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own ExiftChcc, 
of the Exiftence of the Pain I feel : Or if I know I douhU 
1 have as certain Perception of the Exiftence of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt, Experience 
dien convinces us, tliatwcmve an intuitive Knowkidge of eor 
€wn Exijiencey and an internal infallible Perception that we are. 
In every A£t of Senlatfon, Reafoning, Or Thinking, we are 
confeious to ourfelves of our own Being ; and, in this Matter^ 
come not Ihort of the bigheft Degree of Certainty. 
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C H A P^ X. 

Of our Knawkdge of ibe Exifieuce rf 0 GOD. 

§. I. ^Tp^Hough GOD hm dvcn lis no in- 

JL natc Ideas of himfclf; though he IVearttopa^ 
has ftamped no original CharaSers on our hie of knowing 
Minds, wherein wc may read his Being; yet certainly that 
having furnilhcd us with thofe Faculties our 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
fclf without Witnefs ; fincc wc have Setife, Per- 
ception, and Rcafon, and cannot want a clear Proof of hinr» 
as long as we carry ourfelves about us. Nor can we juftly com^ 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has fo plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to difeorer, and know hii^, 
fo far as is necefTary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
cernment of our Happinefs. But though this be the mod ob- 
vious Truth that Reafon difeovers, and though its Evidence be 
(if I miftake not) equal to mathematical Certaintv, yet it re- 
quires Thou^t and Attention, and the Mind miift apply kMf 
to a regular jDeduflion of it from fome palrt of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elfe We Bull be as uncertain and ignortiit nf 
this, as of other Prepojkions^ which are in themfelves capable 
of clear Demonftration. Td Slew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of knoi/uing^ i. e. being certain that ibert is a GO Mid 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourfelves, and that undoubted Knowledge weluve 
of our own Exiftence. 

2. I think it is beyond Queftion, that Man 
bos a clear Perception of his own Being i he Manhonot 
knows certainly, that he extfts, and that he is /Am b$ kin^lif 
fomething. He that can doubt^ whether he be 
any thing or no, I (peak not to, no ihore than 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavoar to convinee 
Non-entitv, that it were fomething. If any one pretends to be 
fo fceptical, as to deny his own Exiftence, (for i^y^to doubt 
of it, is manifeftly impoffible) let him for me enjoy his be>- 
loved Happineft of Mng Nothing, until Hunger, or Ibtne 
other Pain, convince him of the contrary. This men, I think, 

I may 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one’$ certain Knowledge 
aflUret him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 
fomething that adually exills. 

In the next Place, Man knows by an 
» . . intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 

fi tombing W ** "" 

cannot produce Angles. If a Man knows not that 

a Beings there- Non-entity, or the Abfence of all Being, can- 
fore fomething not be equal to two right Angles, it is impof- 

eiemal. Able he Ihould know any Demonftration in Eu^ 

did. If therefore we know there is feme real 
Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any 
real Being, it is an evident Demonftration, that from Eternity 
there has been fomething ; fince what was not from Eternity ^ 
had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, muft be pro- 
ihiccd by fomething elfe. 

‘ j §. 4 . Next, it is evident, that what had its 

^ Beginning from another, muft alfo 

mofii^^fui. which is in, and belongs to, its Be- 

•' * ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 
muft be owing to, and received from the fame 
Source* This eternal Source then of all Being, muft alfo be 
the Source and Original of all Power : and fo this eternal Being 
mfl alfo hi mojl powerful, 

^ 5* Again, A Man finds in himfelf Per^ 
Jndmft option and Knowledge. We have then got one 

knowing. Step farther; and we are certain now, that 

there is not only feme Being, but feme know* 
ingintelligent Being in the World. 

There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be ; or elfe, there has 
been alfo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be faid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underftanding : 1 reply, that 
then it was impolfihle there fhould ever have any Know- 
ledge. It being as impoilible that Things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, (hould produce a knowing Beings as it is impoftible 
that a T riangle ihould make itfelf Three Angles bigger than 
Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of fenfe- 
lefs Mutter^ that it Ihould put into itfelf Senfe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangicr, 

, that it Ihould put into itfelf greater Angles than two right ones* 
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§. 6. Thus fjom the Confideration of our- 
fcivcs, and what we infallibly find in our own JndAir^m 
Conftitutions, Our Reafon leads us to the Ood^ 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, 

'i^hat there is an eternal^ moji powerful^ and moft knowing Being ; 
which whether any one will pleafe to call God^ it matters not* 
The Thing is evident^ and from this Idea duly confidered, 
will eafily be deduced all thofe other Attributes, which 
ought to aferibe to this eternal Being. If nevertheWs any one 
Ihould be found fo fenfelelly arrogant, as to fuppofe Man alone, 
knowing and wife, but yet the rrodu^ of mere l^orance and 
Chance | and that all the reft of the Univerfe aded only by 
that blind Hap Hazard : I (hall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully^ L. 2. de Leg. to be 
confidered at his Leifure, ‘ What can be more filhly arrogant 
‘ mifbcconiing, than for a Man to think that he has a 
‘ Mind and Underftanding in him, but yet in all the Univerfe 

* befides, there is no fuch Thing ? Or that thofe Things, 
^ which with the utmoftftretch of his Reafon, he can fcarcc 
^ comprehend, fliould be moved and managed without any 

* Reafon at all V ^id eji enim verius^ quarn neminem ejfe opportere 
tarn Jiulte arroganUnty ut in Je mentem Isf rationem putet inejfey in 
eaelo mundoque non putet ? Jut ea qua vix fumma ingenii ratione 
comprehendaty nulla ratione moveri putet f 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senfes have not immediately difeovered to us. Nay, 
1 prefume I may fay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God than that there is any thing elfe without ui. When 
I fay we knowy 1 mean there is fuch a Knowledge witbin our 
reach, which we cannot mtfs, if we will but ap^y our Minds 
to that, as we do to feveral other Enquiries. 

§. 7. How far the Idea of a meft perfeU 
ingy which a Man may frame in bis Mind, Oar Idea ^ 
docs, or docs not, prove the Exiftence of a nmoftperfiSl^' 
Cody I will not here examine. For in the dif- 
ferent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application J^eFtoof ofd 
of their Thoughts, ibme Arguments prevail ^ ’ 
more on one, and fome on another, for the 
Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet, I thinks this I 
may fay, That it is an ill Way of cftabliming this Truth, un4 
filencing Atheifts, to lay the whole Strefs of fo impofUnt a- 
Point as this, upon that foie Foundsttion : And tajte fome 

VoL. II. R Mci/i 
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M^n*8 having that ^Jea of God In i^icfrMihS^s, (fer it is tvi- 
d^nt, ilhnie Mfcn have none, and fome vrorft than none, and 
the moft Vfery different) for the Only PVooF of a Deity ; and 
out of an Over-fondnefs of that datling Invention, camier, or 
at Icaft endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
tis to hearken to thofe Proofs, as being Vveak or fallacious, 
which oar'owttExiftcnce, and the fenfible Parts of the Univcrfe, 
offer fo clearly and cogently to odr Thoughts, that I deem 
it itiipoili^Je for a conhdering Man to withftand them. For 1 
judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any ^here be de- 
li veitd, That ihe ift’Otfible Thirst of God are clearly feen from 
the Oreathn of the TVbrhd^ leirtg nnderfood hy the Things that are 
ifnade^ e^enjns ehrnal Power and God-head. Though our own Be- 
ing furnilhes us, as I have Aiewn, With an evident, and incon- 
tcnaWe Probf of a Deity, and I believe no body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 
to any other Demonftration of fo many Parts ; yet this be- 
ing fb Fundamental a Truth, and of that Confequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but 1 (hall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over fomc 
Parts of this Ai^umcnt again, and enlarge a little more Upon 
them. 

§. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something mufl be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity, yet heard of any one fo unreafonable, or that 
could fuppofe fo manifeft a Contradlftion, as a 
Time whemin there was pcrfc£Hy nothing. This being of all 
Abfurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfeft Negation and Abfence of all Beings, fliould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiflence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that fomething has exifted from Eternity, let us next frt 
what Kind of Thing that muft be. 

§. 9. There arc but two Sorts of Beings in 
Two Sorts of the World, that Man khows or conceives ; 
Beings^Cogi- Fhjl^ Such as are purely material, without 
tatt^veand In- Senfe, Perception or Tnought, as the Clippings 

cogitattme, pyj. Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 

Secondly^ Senfible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, fuch as we find oUrfclves to be ; which, if you plcafc^ 
we will hereafter call Cogitative and Incogitative Beings •, which, 
to our prefent Purpofe, if for nothing felfc, are perhaps better 
Terms, than material ahd immaterial. 
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4 « 10. If then there fnuft be foinething eter- 
liau let u$ fee what fort of Being it muft' be* 

And to that it is very obvious to Reafoii^ 
that it muft neceflTarily be a ctgsMtvg Being. 

For it is as impoffible to conctive that ever 
bare incogitative Matter fliould produce a 
thinking intelligent Beings as that nothing Ihould of itfelf 
produce Matter. Let us fuppofe any Parcel of Matter eter- 
nal, great or fmall, we (hall find it, in itfelf, able to produce 
Nothing, For Example, Let us fuppofe the Matter of thh 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, clofcly united, and tne 
Parts firmly at Reft together, if there were no other Being in 
the World, muft it not eternnlly remain fo, a dead, tnaaive 
Lump? Is it pofiible to conceive it ran add Motion to itfelf* 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 
by Its own Strength, cannot produce in itfelf fo much as 
Motion : The Motion it has muft alfo be from Eterni^, or 
elfe be produced and added to Matter, by fome other Being 
more powerful than Matter ; Matter, as is evident, bavji^ 
not Power to produce Motion in itfelf. But let us fuppoie 
Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, incPfjtative Matter and A&- 
//sn, whatever Changes it might produce of Fiaure and Bulk, 
never preduti Thought* Knowledge will ftili be as far be»« 
yond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Noth’w or Non-entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one’s own Tboughfts, whether he can- 
not as eafily conceive Matter produced by Nothings as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was ncs 
fuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exifting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
epc to imagine a Sort of fpiritualizing, or making ^ thinking 
Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 
plcafc, a Globe, Cube, Cohe, 


^riftn. Cylinder, C^r. whofe 
Diameters are but 1 000000th 
Part of a 6 ry^(a)^ will operate 
•no otherwife upon other Bodies 
of proportionable Bulk, than 
4 ho(e of an Inch or Foot Dia- 
meter ; and you may as ratio- 
nally expert to produce Senfe, 
Thought, and Knowledge, by 
putting together, in a certain 
Figure and Motion, grofs Par- 
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(4) J Gfy is 

u iint tf an Inch, an Inch 
^ a Phtl^hpkical Foot% m 
fopbieal foot ^ 0/ a Pendhimno 
•wb^fe Diadromt in tbo LoU- 
tudt of 45 htgrHs, an $aeh 
e^ual to ont Jetoni of Timt, 
ef a Minnie- t hanto 
Ij made ufe of this Mea/un beret 
and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
mal Divifiout nvitb Nemset to 

2 tides 
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’ tides of Matter^ as by thofc 
alK $ 'hmu/e J think ft nuouli he that are the very minutefl*, 
^ Conv^ienee, that this that do any where cxift. They 

fl?ntid ife the common Mta/ure in knock, impel, and refill one 
the Commonwealth of Letters, another jiift as the greater do, 

and that is all they can do« So 
that if wc will fuppofe nothing 
firft, or eternal ; Matter can never begin to be : If we fup- 
pofe bare Matter,^ without Motion, eternal ; Motion can never 
begiti to be : If we fuppofe only Matter and Motion firft, or 
eternal ; TIsought can never begin to be. For it is impolfible 
to conceive, that Matter^ cith^er with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itfelf, Senfe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senfe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muft be a Property eternally in- 
feparablc from Matter^ and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or fpecifick Conception of Matter 
makes us fpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not 
one individual Thing, neither is there any fuch thing exifting 
as one material Being, or one finale Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firft 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Botngs, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diftinft Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatfoever is the firft eternal Beings muft nc- 
fjefl^rily be cogitative ; and whatfoever is firft of all Things, 
muft necefiarily contain in it, and adlually have, at leaft, all the 
Perfeftions that can ever after exift ; nor can it ever give to 
another any perfecSion that it hath not, either aftually in it- 
fclf, or at lead in a higher Degree : It necefiarily follows, that 
the firft eternal Being cannot be Matter* 

§. II. ^therefore it be evident, that 
ihtng ncccirarily muft exift from Eternity^ it is 
alfo as evident, that that fomething muft ne- 
ceflarily be a cogitative Being : For it is as im- 
pofiible, that incogitative Matter (hould pro- 
duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, (hould produce a pofitive Being or Matter. 


Therefore 
there has been 
an eternal 
Wifdom, 
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12* Thbugh this Difcovery of the nuijbry Uxiftinct 
eternal Msndf does fufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 
GODi fincc it will hence follow, that all other knowing'Be* 
ings that have a Beginning, muft depend on him, and have 
no other Ways of Knowledge, or Ejctcnl of Power, th^ what 
he gives them ; and therefore if he made thofe, he made al(b 
the lefs excellent Pieces of this Univerfe, all inanimate BeingSt 
whereby his Omnifeience^ Power^ and PrevuUnee will be eftabliia* 
ed, and all his other Attributes neceflarily follow : Yet, to 
clear up this a little farther, we will fee what Doubts can be 
i^aifcd againft it. 

§. 13. Firjiy Perhaps it will be faid, that 
though it be as clear as Demoiiftration can make Whether ma- 
it, tn^at there muft be an eternal Beings and terJaleriu. 
thu Being muft alfo be knowings yet it does 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alfo be material. Let 
it be fo i it equally ftill follows, that there is a (jOD : For 
if there be an Eternal, Omnifeient, Omnipotent Beings it U 
certain, that there is a GOD, whether you im>igine that 
ittg to be material or no. But herein, I fuppofe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of th^t Suppofition : There being no 
^ay to avoid the Demonftratjon, that there is an eternal 
knowing Beings Men, devote 4 to Matter^ would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material \ and then 
letting Hide out of their Minds, or the Difeourfe, the De- 
monftration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceflarily to exift, would argue all to be Matter^ and fo deny 
a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being ; whereby they 
are fo far from eftabliftiing, that they deftroy their own Hy- 
potbefts. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat» 
ier^ without any eternal cogitative Beings they manifeftlv fe- 
parate Matter and Thinkings and fuppofe no neceffary Con- 
nexion of the one with the other, and fo eftablifl) the Necef- 
fity of an eternal Spirit, but fiot of Mutter^ fince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be fepa- 
rated, the eternal Exijlence of Matter will not follow from tbo 
eternal Exijlence of a cogitative Beings and they mppofe it to no 
Purpofe. 
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§. 11 . But let Uifo? how they c»p fctiify 
thcmfeivcs 01 othierE^ that this itimal thinkings 
Sting Is material. 

PirJIy I would afk them, whether they ima- 
gine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter^ 
thinks ? This, I fuppolk, they will Scarce fiiy^ 


lince then there would he as many <^ternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an Infinity of Ooas. 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that 1$, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a Talk to make out to their oyrn 
Reafons a cogitative Heing out of incogitative Particles, as 
an extended Being out of unextendbd Parts, if I may fo 
fpeak. 


Secomtly, One 
TarttcU alone 
of Matter^ can- 
not be cogiia- 
tive. 


1 5. Secondly f If all Matter does not think, I 
next afk, whether it be only one Atom that does 
fo ? This has as many Abfui dities as the other j 
for then this Atom of Matter iTiuft be alone 
eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, 
made all the reft of Matter. And fo we have 
the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialifts ftick at ; For if they fuppofe one Angle think- 
ing Atom to have produced all the reft of Matter^ they can- 
not aferibe that Prc-cnrincncy to it upon any other Account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only fup^ofed Difference. But 
^tlQW it to be by fomc other Way, which is above our Con- 
ception, it myft ftill be Creation, and tbefe Men muft give 
up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. If it be faid, tha? all 
the reft of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
will be to fay any thing at Pleafure, though never fo abfurd : 
For to Tuppofe all Matter eternal; and yet one fmall Particle 
)n Knowledge and Power infinitely above al^ the reft, is, with- 
out any of the leaft Appearance of Reafon, to ffame any 
tfypothcfts. Fvejy Particle of Ma^er^ as Matter^ is capable 
jpf all the fame Hgurcs and Motions of any other ; and I 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, Co add any thing elfe to 
one above another. 

§. 16. Thirdly^ If then neither one pecir- 
liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
Being, nor ail Matter^ as Matter^ 1. e. every 
Particle of Matter^ can be it, it only remains, 
that it is feme certain Syflem of Matter duly 


Thirdly^ Afy 

fiem of incogt’- 
tat tve Matter j 
cannot be cogt^ 
jtative^ 


put together, thse is this iMnUv ititmi Mtby. This is thtt 
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have of CK30, who would have him a material Being, as 
moll readily fuagefled to them, by the onUnary Oonceit they 
have of thcmfdves, and other Men, which they tajke to be 
material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no left ab&id than the other : For to fuppofe'the 
eternal thitiking Being to be nothing clfe but a Compofition of 
Particles of Afei/rr, each whereof is incogitative, is to aferibp 
ail the Wiidom and Knowled^ of that htcrnal Being only to 
the Juxu^fition of Parts ; than which nothing can be more 
abfurd. For unthinking Particles of Afaflrr, however put to- 
gether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Kelation of Pofition, which it is impoffible fliouldgive Thought 
and Knowledge to them. 

17 But farther, this corporeal S^em ci- 
ther has all its Parts at Reft, or it is a certain Whether in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Metieth or m 
fills. If it be perfcftly at Reft, it is but one 
Lump, and fo can have no Privileges abo^ 
one Atom. 

If it be the Motion of its Parrs on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there mull be unavoidably acciden- 
tal and limited, lince all the Particles that by Motion caufe 
Thought, being each of them in itfclf without any Thousht^ 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much lefs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, fince that Thought is not the 
Caufe of Motion, (for then it mull be antecedent to it, and 
fo without it) but the Confequence of it, whereby Fre^om, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wife Thinking or* 
ing, will be quite taken aw^ : So that fitch a Thinking Ber- 
ing will be no better nor wiler, than pure blind Matter^ fmee 
to refolve all into the accidental un guided Motions of blind 
Matter^ or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind MaUer^ is the fame Thing ; not to mention the Nar- 
rowneft of fuch Thoughts and Knowledge that mull depend 
on the Motion of fuch Parts. But there needs no Enqmeiw- 
tion of any more Abfurdieiea and Impol&bilities in thit {ff- 
pothefis, (however full of them it be) than chat before men» 
tioned ; fince let this Thinking Syftem be all, br a part 
of the Matter of the Univerfe, it is impoffible that any btie 
Particle ihouM either know its own, or the Motion of am 
other Particle, or the whole know the Morion of cvey PaiC 

R 4 ticular 
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ikjMlar; imd Cb regulate its own Thoughts or Motiofts^ or 
ilidMi^aveany Thoughts refulting fDom fuch.Modon. 

1 8. Others would have, Matter to be 
Matter mica- eUmaU notwithftadding that they allow an 
eternal nutih eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being, This, 
m ^ernal tho’ jt take not aiatoy the Bein^ of a GOD, 

mind, yg^ jj dgnieg one and the tirft great Piece 

of his Workmanfhip, the Creation, let us con- 
fider it a little* Matter muft be allowed eternal: Why^ 
Becaufe youL cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
Why do you not alfo think yourfelf eternal ? You 
will anfwer perhaps, Becaufe about Twenty or Forty Years 
fuvee, you began to be. But if I a(k you what that Ten is, 
y/hich began then to be, you can fcarce tell me. The Mat- 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be, for if U 
did, then it is not eternal ; but it began to be put together 
in Aich a Fafhion and Frame as makes up your Body ^ but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinkinff Thing you are ; (for I have now to do with one, 
who allows ail eternal, immaterial, thinking Beidgy but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too:) theiefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be ? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing frorn 
i.shc^ Ahuirdity whereof I need not confute, till I 
iijcet with on<^ yvho is fo void of Underftanding, as to own 
iti If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
put of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muft be) 
why ahb can you not allow it polShle for a material Being 
to be made o^t of Nothwgy by an equal Power, but that 
you have the Experience of the one in V iew, and not of the 
Other i Thofigh, when well confidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no lefs Power, than the Creation of 
Nay, po^ibly, if we would emancipate ourfelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raife our Thought^ as far as they 
woqld re^ch, to a clofer Contemplation ot Thingiy we might 
be able to aim at fome dim and Teeming Conception Imw 
might at fifft be made, and begin to exift by the Pow^ 
er of that eternal firft Being \ but to give Beginning and 
BAng p a Spirits would he found a more inconceivable 
J^ 0 e£t of Oronlpot^nit Ppwen But this being ,what would 
{MjiAap; lead us too far from the Notions op which the Phir 
Jqfpphy now In the World is buiU, it would not be pardonable 
t0*^eviat9 fo far from them, or to enquire fo far as Orammv 

itftlf 
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■itfitlftroiAd ahyditfrhd, if Ihe cMmikM' fettled OpItliM tiiiyMi* 
fes it} efpecially in tbit Place, ‘wbere the rcoeh^ Deftrine 
‘fervet well enough to our prefent Purpofe,' and leaves tbb 
paft Doubt, that the Creation or beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being onoe admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR bimiidf, 
may, with the fame Eafe, be fuppofed. 

§. 19. But you will fay. Is it not impodible to admit of 
the making any Thing out of Nothings fince we cannot pof> 
fibly conceive it ? 1 anfwer. No; i. Beoaufe it is not rea- 
•ibnaye to deny the Power of an infinite Btmg, becaufe we 
cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
Eflfefls upon this Ground, becaufe we cannot poffibly 
conceive the Manner of their Produflion. We cannot 
conceive how any thing but Impulfe of Body can move 
Body ; and yet that is not a Keafon fiifficient to make 
us deny it polfible, againft the coi)fta.qt .Exi^rience we 
have of it in ourfelves, in all our volilntary Motions, which 
jOre produced in qs only by the fr.ee Aaion or Thought 
of our own Minds ; and aj^.,not‘, nor can be the Efiefls of 
the Impulfe or Determiqation of the Motion of blind MtUtTf 
in or upon opr Bodies j for then it could not be in our 
Power Of Choice to alter it. For Example : right Hand 

writes, whilft my left Hand is ftill ; what caufes Kelt in oni^ 
and Motion in the other 1 Nothing but my Wil), a TheughC 
of my Mind ; my Thought only chaining, vn right Hand 
■refis,.and the left Hand moves. This is maittr of Fa£t, 
which cannot be denied : Explain this, and make it intelU- 

f ible, and then the next Step will be to underftand Creation : 

or the giving a pew Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which fume make ufe of tp explain volun^ 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot; to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this Cafe no ea/ier nor 
lefs, than tp give Motion itfelf ; fince the new Determination 
given to the Animal Spirits, mtlft be eit^r immediately 
by Thought, or by feme other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not ip their Way before, and fe muft 
pwe its Motion to Thought } either of which leaves valun> 
tary Motion as unintpUigible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an pver-valujng ourfelves, to reduce all to thp 
parrowMeafure of our Capacities; and to conclude' all Things 
fippoffible to be dpne, whofe Hilanner of dpuag exceeds opr 
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CfifnpHimiSoji. Thi» u to make oi|r Coa^M'«lf«»fion in&- 
srite» or G Q D iuiite, when whet he can 4oy is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underftaod the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ftrange, that you cannot comprcr 
Jhcnd the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who ma^ 
and governs all Thinga, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain, ^ 






CHAP. XI. 

0/ Mf Knowledge of the Exifience if other things. 

hhuith»4 §. I,# I'^HE Knowledge of our own Being 
•»fy h I we have by Intuition. The ExiA- 

ence or a GOD, Reafon clearly makes known 
to us, as has been (hewn. 

The Knetukdge cf the E^ence of any other Thing, we 
can have only hjSenfa^n: For there being no necefiary Coin 
Bcdtion of real Exifience^ with any Idea a Man hath in his M»> 
mory, nor of any other Exiftence, but that of O O D, with 
the Exiftence of any particular Man ; no particular Man can 
know the Ee^fieme of uij other Being, but only when by adtual 
operating upon him, it makes itfelf perceived by him. For 
the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiftence of that Thing, than the Piifture ef a Man evd* 
dences his being in the World, or the Vifioos of a Droan 
snake thereby a true Hiftory. 

S* 2. It is therefore the adual receiving of 
lafaaeet Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of tlw 
fniteaffi^ Eiefltaet of other Things, and makes us know, 

this B^sk. that (bmething doth exift at that time with- 

out us, which catrfes that Idea in us, thou^ 
perhaps we neither know nor confidcr how it does it : For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our fienfts, and the Neat 
Wc receive by them, that we know not the Manner whorain 
they are proiduocd; v. g. whilft I write this, I heke, by 
the Paper aftieding my Eyes, that Jeke produced in my Mind, 
which, vrilatsver ObjeA caufes, I caH /Ehile } by which -1 

know 




Ex^enCB of ^^ngs, 

know that C^ality or Accideat* (f. t. wbofe Appearance 
brfore my Eyes alwavs caofei that ch?th htally exift-, antt 
bath a Being without me. And of this Bie greateft A(!iirance 
I cyn powly have, and to which my Facdkies can attaip, is 
the TeAimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and foie 
Judges of this Th^ng, wbofe Teftitnony I have reafon to rely 
on,i as fo certain, that I can no mere doubt, wbdft I write this, 
that I fee White and Black, and that foqiething'realiy exUb, 
that caufes that Senfation in ipe^ than that ^ write or move 
my Hand ; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 
capable of, concerning the EaUtence of any Thing, but a 
Man’s felf alone, and of GOD. 

4. 3 . The Notice w have by tux' Se^^ of the 
eecijling ef Things without us^ though it he not Tbit, though 
altogether fo certain as qur intuitive Know- not/teertuiu 
ledge, or the DeduAions of our Reafen, cm- Oomot^ua- 
ployed about the clear abflirad J^as of our own ^ 

Minds ; yet it is an AfitinuiCe that dfervtt the 
Nam of KtumUdgt. If perfuade ourfehres, ^ 

that our faculties aft and inftnn ys Right wn- 
cerning the Exiftence of thoft Qtjtfts that alR£l without us. 
them, it cannot pafe for an ill-grounded Con- 
fidence : For 1 think no body can', tn Eameft, 
be fb fceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiftence of thofe 
Things which he fees and feels. At leaft, he that can doubt 
fb far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 
never have any Controverfy with me ; llnce he caii never'be 
(ate I fay any thing contrary to his. Opinion. As to myfelf, 
I think GOD has given me Affisrance enough of the £x- 
iftence of Things wraout me ; fince by their difl^ent Ap- 
plication, I can produce in itiyfhif bqth PieaAM:^ fnd Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my preft^t Wte. This 
is certain, the Confidence that opr Facultilia'dp'’not herein 
deceive us, is the greateft A^rartee we are ez^Sflb con- 
cerning the Exiftence of materia] Beings. For we itiffot adk 
any Tnins, but by oUr Faculties ; nor ta^k of Knowle^ it- 
felf, but by the Help of thofe Faculties which dre fitted to 
apprehend even tvbat Knowledge is. But befides the Af- 
fwnce we have from our feitfet themfelves, that they do riot 
err in the Information they give us of the Exiftence of Thing* 
without us, when they are afieded by them, we are farther 
confirmed in this Aflurance by other concurrent Reafons. 
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. §. 4 . Firjty It is plaiiH thofc Perceptions arc 

m^fhtMufe produced in ps by exterior Caufes afFeiling 
Senfes i becaule thofi that want the Organs 
hut by the ^ Senfe, nroer cm have the Ideas fo- 

Met eftbe longing to that Senfe produced in their Minds. 
sunjis* rpgjj evident to be doubted ; and there- 

fore we cannot but be aflured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senfe, and no other Way. Tne Or- 
gans themfelvcs, it is plain, do not produce them ; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
bis No(e finell Rofes in the Winter : But we fee no body gets 
the Relifti'of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the India where it 
is, and tailes it. 

5 . Secondly^ Becaufc fimetimes I find^ that 
2 . Beeat^i em I cannot avoid the having thofe produced 

l^onfromaSiuaJ in my Mind : For though when my Eyes are 

gfnjattont and fliut, or Windows faft, I can at Pleafure re- 
amt her from Me- ^j^jj i^jy Mind the Ideas of Lights or the 
which former Senfations had lodged in 
ftin£^ creep- Memory ; fo I can at Pleafure lay by that 

Idea^ and take into my View that of the Smell 
of a Rofe, or Tafte of Sugar. But if I turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas 
which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeft DifFcrencc between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, 1 (hould have 
conilantly the fame Power to difpofc of them, and lay them 
hf at Pleafure) and thofe which force themfelves upon me, and 
I cannot avoid having. And therefore it mud needs be fome 
exterior Caufe, and the brifk a£ling of fome Obje£ls without 
me, wbofe Efficacy I cannot refift, that produces thofe Idea^ 
in my Mind, whether 1 will or no. Befides, there is nobody 
who doth nqt perceive the Difference in himfclf, between con- 
templ^^the 3un, as he bath the Idea of it in bis Memory^ 
and oH&Wy looking upon it: Of which two, kis Perception 
is fo that few of his Ideas are more diftingui{hable one 

froixv Efiotber : And therefore he hath ceitain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the AAions of his Mind, 
and Fancies only within him^ but that adlual Seeing hath a 
Caufe without* 


f 6. 
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6 . Thirdly^ Add to this, that mny rf th$fi 

Ideas are produced m us with Pain^ which idfy^ Plea- 
afterwards vM remember without the haft Oft ^ 
fence. Thus the Pain of Heat 6 r Cold, when which amm- 
the Idea of it is revived ih our Minds, gives f^uai 

us no Difturbance; which, when felt, was 
very trouWefomc, and is a^in, when adually theretumiar 
repeated ; which is occauoned by the Di<* tfthofe Hefo ' 
order the external Objed catifes in our Bodies, ioithut the 
when applied to it. And we remember the external Ob- 
Pain of Huhg&i Thhfty or the Headrochy with- jedts. 
ouraiw Pain at all ; which would either ne- 
ver difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it, as often 
as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas 
floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real Exiftence of Things afiedting us from 
Abroad, The fame may be faid of Pleafure, accompanying 
feveral adtual Senfations : And though mathematical Demon- 
Aration depends not upon Senfe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams gives grr at Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
feems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonftra- 
tion itfelf. For it would be very Arrange, that a Man fhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
gure which he meafures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 
Ihould be bigger one than the other ; and yet doubt of the 
Exiftence of thofe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes ufe of to meafure that by. 

7 . Fourthfyy Our Senfes, in many Cafes, 

bear witnefs to the Truth of each other’s Re- ^hly. Our 
port, concerning the Exiftence of fenflble Senfes affift one 
Things without us. He that fees a Firey may, another' sTefii^ 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than ^yefthehx^ 
a hare Fancy, feel it too j and be convinced, 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly 
codld never be put into fuch exquiftte Pain, 
by a bare Idea or Phantoniy unlefs that the Pain be a Fancy too : 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raifing the 
Idea of it, bring upon htmfelf again. 

Thus I fee, whiift I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper, and hj defigning the Letters,* tell btfOre* 
hand what new Idea ic (ball exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it ; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as 1 will} if my Hand ftaod ftiil : 

or 
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or though 1 iMive my Pen, if my Syes be ihut : Nor when 
thole OhaNAcTK are once made on the Paper, can 1 chufe af* 
terwatda but fee tkeai aa they ere; that is, have the Jdtat 
of Aich iMtten as I have made. Whence it is nanifeft, 
that they att not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima* 
gtnation, tVhen 1 find that the ChaiaAers, that were made at 
the. Pleafure of my own Thouahta, do not obey them } nor 
yet ccafe to be, whenever I mall fancy it, but continue to 
afedt my Senfea Conftantly and regularly, according to the 
Figuria I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of tbofe (hall, from another Man, draw fuch Sounda 
as I before-hand defign they ihall ftand for, there wili he 
little Reafon left to doubt that thofe Words 1 write do really 
cxift without me, when they caufe a long Series of regular 
Sounds to afFedt my Ears, which could not be the Effea of 
my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
Order. 

But yet, if after all this, any one will be 
^ fo fccptical, as to diftruft bis Senfes, and to af- 

Tiy Ceriattf that ^1 We fee and here, feel, and taftc, 

think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
Series and delumng Appearances of a long 
Dream, whereof there is no Reality, and there- 
fore will queliion the Exiftence of all Things, 
or our Knowledge of aiw thing } 1 muft defire him te 
confider, that if all be a Dream, then be doth but dream 
that he makes' the Queftiont and fo it is not much Mm* 

' ter, that a waking Man fhould anfwcr him. But yet, if 
he plcafes, he may dream that I make him this Anfwer, 
That tit CerUmdy of Things exifting in Rtnm NaturOf 
when we have tie of our Senfis for it, is net 

only tfi pTM at our Frame can attain to, but ns our C 0 sdi- 
titn nttis. For our Faculties being fuittd not to the full 
Extent of Being* nor to a perfe^ clear, comprehenfivc 
Knowledge of Thing*, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Prefervation of us, iu whom they are, and otooei* 
modated to the Ufe of Life} they ferve to our Puqiofe 
well enough, if they will but give ua certun Notice of thofe 
Thing*, whieb are convenient or inconvenient to us. For 
be that fees a Cahdle burning, and hath experioRnted the 
Force of its Flame, by putting bis Singer in it,’ will Iktle 
doubt that this ia femething exifting without him* which 
docs him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: Which is 

e Aflurance 



Bxifimt* things. 

AflUranee 'chcw^ 'when no Mut rtquifM gAMIr CinHAv^ 
M govem hik AAIoM by» Azh vrtiit it M etraUn at hik 
AAiont theittfelyMi And if Onr DrMflier ptekfei to trf 
whether the glowing -Heat of a Qlaft Furnaee, be barely k 
wandering ItnkjHnation in adrowfy Man’s Fancy, by putting 
hit Hand into it, he may, perhaps, be adrakOhed ihto a 
Certainty greater than he cOuld wi^ that it ik fomething 
Mtbre than bare Imagination. So that thia Evidence is ak 
great as we can defire, being ak certain to us ks our Pleafure 
or Pain, i. k. Happineft or Mifery i beyond which we have 
no Coneernmeiil, either of Knowing or Beings Such aik 
Aflramtiee of the Exiftence of Tib'agx without ut, is fuftcient 
to direft us in the attaining the Gm and aVoMihg the Evil^ 
which it eaufed by them, which is the important Concern- 
knent we have of being made acquainted with them. 

$•9- In fine then, when our Senfes do 
adually convey into our Underilandings any Jiut reaches 
idea^ we cannot but be fatiafied that there ne further 
doth fomething at that Time really cxift with- than actual 
Out us, which doth afic6l our Senfes, and by Sefi/aehu. 
them give Notice of itfelf to otir apprehen^ 
five Faculties, and aAually produce that Idea 
which W€ then perceive : And we cannot fo far diftrufi their 
Teftimony, as to doubt that fudh Coikdions of Ample 
' Mtfr, as we have obferved by our Senfes to be united to- 
getlm, do really exift together. But this Knowledge extends 
as far as the frejent Te^imonj of our Senfis^ employed about 
^particular Objeas, that do then aflFe£t them, uni no far^ 
iher. For if I faw fuch a Collection bf Ample Uias as is 
wont to be called Man, exiAine tog;ether one Minute finer, 
and am now alone ; T cannot be eertadn that the fatnc Man 
bxifts now, fince there is no neeeffiiry Coiinedlion of his 
iftence a Minute ikice, with Ms Exiftente now. By ^ Thou^ 
fiind Wdys he may ceafe to be, fince I had the Teftimony of 
hiy Senfes for his sExiftence. And if I cannot be certaiit that 
the Man 1 faw laft m-day, is boW in I can lefs be cm- 
tain that be ts (b, who hath been kn^ removed from my Sen- 
lbs, and I have not feen fince yefteraay. Or lihoe the lift Year^ 
Md inuch left can I be certain of the Exiftence of Men that 
1 never faw. And therefore, though it befargbty probable that 
Millions of Men do now exift, yet whtfft 1 am alone writing 
this, I have not that Certainty of it, Which we ftriAiy cal! 
Kngwkdge •, though the great Litbeliheod of it puis me paft 

Doubt, 
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Doubt,* and it be reafonable for me to do feveral Things u{)oti 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alfo of ipy Ac** 
<|uaintancc, with whom 1 hav.e to do) i)Owia the World: But 
this is but Probability, not Knowledge* 

§. 10. Whereby yet we may obferve how 
Tolly toexpeii foolifh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
Dcmonjiratfon narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon given 
ineyery him to judge, of the different Evidence and 

Tbtfig. Probability of Things, and to be fwayed ac- 

cordingly ; how vain^ I fay, it is to expeSl De* 
tnonjiraiion and Certainty in Things not capable of it^ and rcfufe 
Afient to very rational Propofitions, and a£l contrary to very 
plain and clear Truths, becaufe they cannot be made out (o 
evident, as to furmount every the lead (1 will not fay Rea- 
fon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Afiairs of Life would admit of nothing but diredf plain De- 
monftration, would be fure of nothing in this World, but of 
perifliing .quickly. The Wholefomenefs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reafon to venture ©n it : And I would 
fain know, what it is he could do upon fuch Grounds, as 
are capable of no Doubt, no Objedlion. 

§. II. As when our Senfes are adually em- 
Pajl Exijiince ployed about any Objeft, we do know that it 
is kno<tAjn by Joes cxift (o by our Memory we may be afl'ur- 

Mmory^ cd, that heretofore I'hings that affefled our 

' Senfes have exifted. And thus we have Know- 
ledge ef the pajl Exijlence of feveral T'hings, whereof our 
l^nfes having informed us, our Memories ilill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we ate paft all Doubt, fo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alfo reaches no farther than our 
Senfes have formerly afiured us. Thus feeing Water at this 
infiant, it is an unqueftionable Truth to me, tnat Water doth 
exift : And remembring that I faw it yefierday, it will alfo 
be always true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, al- 
ways an undoubted Propofition to me, that Water did exift 
the iothof7«/y, 1688, as it will alfo be equally true, that 
a certain Number of very fine Coloms did exift, which, at 
the fame time, I faw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exift, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do fo; it being no more neceftary that Water Ibould 
exift to-day, becaufe it exifted yefterday, than that the Cor 

lours 
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lours or Bubbles exift to-day, becaufe they ^xifted yefterdAy » 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becaufe Wateif 
hath been obferved to continue long in Exiftence, but Bubble^i 
and the Colours on them, quickly ceafe to be. 

§. li. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already (hewn. Exlfitna 
But though we have thofe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the 
Ideas of Spi^rits does not make us know that 
any fuch Things do exift without us, or t}>at there are anf 
JiniU Spirits^ or any other fpiritual Beings, but the eternal 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and fevcral other 
lleafons, to believe with Afliirance, that there are fuch Crea- 
tures ; but our Senfes not being able to difeover them, we 
Want the Means of knowing their particular Exiftences. Fot* 
we can no more know that there are iinite Spirits really 
exifting by the Idea we have of fuch Beings in our Minds, 
than by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 
come to know, that Things, anfwering thofe Ideas^ da really 
exift. 

And therefore concerning the Exiftence ot finite Spirits, as 
well as feveral other Things, we muft content ourfelves with 
the Evidence of Fafth ; but univerfal certain Propofitions cort- 
cernibg this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however 
true it may be, v, g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD 
ever created do ftill exift j yet it can never make a Part of 
our certain itnoWIedge. Thefe, and the like Propofitions, we 
tnay aUent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this 
State, capable of knowing. We are not then to pUt others 
upon Demonfhrating, nor ourfelves upon Search of univerfal 
Certainty in all thofe Matters, wherein we are not capable of 
any other Knowledge, but what our Seiifcs give us iii this dr 
that Particular. 

$. 13. £ly which it appears, that there atd 
two Sorts of PropofitUns^ X. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propplittons concerning the Exijlcnce of any Propofiuons 
Thing anfwerabfe to fuch an Idea\ as having ^ncermngEx^ 
the Im of ah EUphanU Phoenix^ Motion^ or an 
AngU^ in my Mind, the firlt and natural En* 
quiry 18, Whether fuch a Thing does any where 
exift? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exift- 
ence of any 7 "hing without tis, but only of GOD, can cer-« 
tainly be known farther than our Senfes inform a. ThefP 
is ahdtKer SSrt of Pi^oPoRiions^ wherein is cxpreflled th'c Agrce- 
VoL. II. % tntax 
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^ent of Difagreement of our abftrafl, Ideas^ and their De- 
l^dence otie on another. Sueh Propofitions may be lor/otr- 
jkl and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and myfelf, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be fure that GOD is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propofition will be 
certain concerning Man in general, if I have made an abftrad 
Idea of fuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But 

J ret this Propofition, how certain foever. That Men ought to 
ear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiftence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all fuch Creatures, whenever 
theydoexift: Which Certainty of fuch general Propofitions, 
depends on the Agreement or Difagreement is to be difeovered 
in thofe abftra£t Ideas. 

§. 14. In the former Cafe, our Knowledge 
is the Confequence of the Exiftence of Things 
producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senfes , 
In the latter, Knowledge is the Confequence 
of the Ideasj (be they what they will) that 
are in our Minds producing their general cer- 
tain Propofitions. Many of thefe are called 
eeternee VeritaUs^ and all of them indeed are fo ; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propofitions in any one^s Mind, 
till he having got the abftrad Ideas^ joined or feparated them 
by Affirmation or N^ation. But wherefoever we can fuppofc 
fuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with fuch Faculties, and 
^hereby furniflied with fuch Ideas as we have, we muft con- 
clude he muft needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Confideration of his Ideas^ know the Truth of certiiin Pro- 
pofitions that will arife from the Agreement or Difagreement 
which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propofitions 
are therefore called eternal Truths^ not becaufe they irt eternal 
Propofitions adually formed, and antecedent to ihe 'Un- 
derftanding, that at any Time makes them; nor becaufe 
they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exifted bdbre : 
But becaufe being once made about abftrad Ideas^ fo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be fuppofed to be made 

S in at any Time pall or to come, by a Mind having thofe 
71 , always aAually be true. For Names being fuppofed to 
fiand perpetually for the fame Ideas \ and the fame Ideas 
Imving immutably the fame Habitudes one to another ; Pr6- 
pofitions concerning any abfiraft Ideas^ that are iDtice trui, 
muft needs be eternal Ferities. * 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Oftht Intfrvoentent of our Knor»lei^e. 

$. I. TT having been the common received 

J, Opinion amongft Men of Letters, that KntwUJgt 
Maxtm were the Foundation of all Know- it not from 
ledge ; and that the Sciences were each of Maxim. 
Xbem built upon certain Praagnitat from 
whence the Underftanding was to take its Rife, and by which 
it was to condu^ itfelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters be- 
longing to that Science i the beaten Road of tlto Schools has 
been to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Pro- 
portions, as Foundations whereon to build the knowledge 
that was to be had of that Subje^. Thefe Dodrines thus laid 
down for foundations of any Science, were called Printifla^ 
as the Beginnings from which we muft fet out, and look no 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already hb- 
ferved. 

a. One thing, which might probably give 
an Oocafioo to this. Way of Proceeding in other {TheOec/^im 
Sciences, was (as ,I fupTOle) the goM Succefs of tbat Qpi- 
it jieemed ba have in Mamtnuaickiy wherein I^en 
being obibrved to attain a ^at Ceruinty of 
Knowledge, thefe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be called 
bMdMstrn and Learnilig, or Things learned, tho- 

roughly Icftmed, as having, of all others, the greaieft Cer- 
tainty, Clearnefs and Evidence, in them. 

f . 3. But if any one will confider, he will 
fl gueft) fipd that the Advanemtnt and Bm fma the 
i^manty of rtol Kjuvmdgty which Men ar- emparii^cluir 
rived to in theft Sciences, was not owing to ^ diftUta 
the InAopnce ttf Biefe Principles, nor derived 
from any peculiar Advantwe they received 
from two or three general Maxims laid down in the Begin- 
ning t but from the dSrer, dffiinHf /grer their Thoughts 

were employed about, and ue Relation of Equality and Exceft 
£» dear between fome of them, that they had an intuitive 

S 2 Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to difeover it in others, and 
this without tho Help of thok Memm^ For 1 afle. Is it not 
pofltble for a young Lad to know that his whole Body is big* 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, That 
thi Whole is bigger than a Part ; nor be aflured of it, until ho 
has learned that Maxim ? Or cannot a Country Wench know, 
that having received a Shilling from*^ne that owes her three, 
and a Shilling alfo from anothef that Owes her three, that 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are equal i 
Cannot (he know this, I fay, without fhe fetch the Certain^ 
of it from this Maxim, That f you take Equals from Equals^ the 
Remainders will be Equal ; a Maxim which poilibly me never 
heard or thought of ? I defire any one to confidcr, from what 
has been clfc^erc faid, which is known lirft and cleared by 
mod People, the particular Inftance, or the general Rule j 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Thcfe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 
abflraft Ideas^ which arc the Workmanfliip of the Mind, 
spade, and Names given to them, for the eaficr DHpatch in 
its Reafonings, and drawing into comprehenfive Terpis, and 
fhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obferrations. But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars \ though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there- 
of ; it being natural for the Mind (forward dill to enlarge its 
Knowledge} mod attentively to lay up thofe general No- 
tions, and make the proper Ufe ot them, whi<m is to difr 
burthen the Memory of the cumberfome Load of Particulars. 
FoY 1 defire it may be confidered what more Certainty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and ail, 
is bigger than hU little Finger alone, after you have given to 
his Body the Name WhoU^ and to his little Finger the Name 
Part^ than be could have had before ; or what new KnoW'* 
ledge concerning his Body, can thefe two relative Terms give 
him, which he could not have without them ? Could he .not 
know that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his 
Language were yet fo imperied, that he had no fuch relative 
Terms as Whole Partf 1 afic farther. When he has got 
thefe Names, how is he more certain that his Body is a 
JVhoky and his little Finger a Part^ than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thofe Terms, that his Body was 
big^r than his little Finger t Any one may as reafenably 
doubt oi; deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 
as that it is lefs than his Body. And he that can doubt 

whether 
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^rhether it hk tefst will as ceitainlv daubt whether it be a 
Part* So that' the Maxiniy. The is ^iggsr than a Pwrtf 
can never be made uTe of to prove the little ringer lefs than 
the Body, but When it is ufelefe, by being broi^bt to convince 
one of a Truth which he knows already. I^r he that does 
not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with another 
Parcel of Matter joined to it. Is bigger than either of them 
alone, will never be able to know it by the Help of thefe two 
relative Terms, Whole and Pmty make of them what Maxim 
you pi cafe. 

4. But be it in the MathmatUh as it 
I, whether it bo clearer, that taking an Inch D^ng^rm to 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch hmld upon pro* 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining carious Pr4«- 
Parti of the two Lines will be equal ; or that 
if ym take Equals from Equals^ tm Rtisaiader 
will be Equal: Which, I fay^ of thefe two is |he clearer and 
iirft known, 1 leave any one to determine, it^ot being i»a* 
terial to my prefent Occaflon. That which I have here to 
do, is to enquire, whether, if it be the readied; Way to Know- 
ledge to begin with general Maxims, and build itpoit tbein« 
It M yet a we Way to take the Principles^ which are laid down 
in any other Science, as unqueftionablc Truths; and fo re- 
ceive them without Examination, apd adhere to them, with* 
out fuSering 16 be doubted of, becaufe Mathematicians have 
been fo happy or fo fair,' to ufe none but felf^evidcnt and un^ 
deniable. Ir this be fo, 1 know not what may not pafi. for 
Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved 
in natural Fhilofo()hy« « 

Let that Principle of fome of the Philofophers, that all is 
Matter, atid that there is nothing elfe, be received toe certain^ 
and indubitable, and it will be eafy to be feen bt the Wri- 
tings of (bme that have revived it a^ain in our Days, whae 
Confequences it will lead us into. Xet any one, with JPs- 
Ume^ take the World ; or, with the Stoicks^ the Mtlnr^ or 
the Sun; Of,<witb Anaximenes^ the Air to be God ; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and WcHrOiip, muft we n^s have I 
NefUng c^fi be fi dut^ereus as Principles thus taken nbwhhm 
otit ^u^iming or Esfominatim ; efpccully if they be utch as 
concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Btafs to all tbeir Adiions. who might not juftiy an- 
other Kind of Life in ArJ/l^us^ who placed Happinefs in 
bodily Pleafurc ; and in AMifoenes^ who made Virtue fufR* 

S 3 cient 
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to Firiiefty? And he who with Pluty ftaU pkce Besti-i 
tOde tn the Knen4edge of God, will have bit' Thoughts raifed 
to other Contemplations than tbofe who looked not beyond tbit 
Spot of Earth, and thofe perilhing Things which are to be 
had in it. He that, with Arthtlam^ {halt lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeft and DiflM>nell, are de- 
fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea^ 
fares ofmoral Reditude and Pravity, than thofe who take itfMr 
granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all hu- 
man Conftitutions. 

§. 5 . If therefore thofe that pafs for Pnn- 
Thit is m ah- ttpuiy are tut certain^ (which we muft have 
f/ti* t* feme way to know, that we may be able to 
’TruA- diflinguilh them from thofe that are doubtful) 

but are only made fo to us by our blind Aflent, 
we are liable to be milled by them ; and inftead of being guided 
into Tfuth, we fhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in 
Miftake and Error. 

fi. 6 . But fince the Knowledge of the Cer- 
Sutt»emp*n ‘tidnty of Principles, as well at of all other 
eUstr etsHfUat !l|^uths, depends only upon the Perception 
Ideas ustdtr ^ have of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
ftsaJj Nmts. tfu Wttp t» our KmwUdgOy 

b not, I atti fure, blindly, and with an im- 
plicit Faith, to receive and fwallow Principles } but is, I 
think, io get and fix h ■our JUiudi cleer^ dj/thify und tompkat 
Ideas, as far as they akt to be had, and asmas to thtui prvptr 
mnf toufitxH Nomtt. And thus, periiaps', without' any other 
Principles, but barely confidering thofe Idtatf and oy eMt- 
faring tbm one with atuthtr^ finding their AMNnneiit or 
Difagreement, and their fevaral Rebtions and HabitOdes, 
we mall get more true and clear Knowledge ^ ahe 
Condud of this one Rude, ahan by tidting up Princi- 
ples, and thereby putting Our Minds into the Di^fal of 
others. 

„ %. j. ff^e therefore, if we Will proceed 

■* Reafon advVM, adapt our Ahthods ^ En- 
tMo^advom- tiaturo of tho Ideas ttw enMiHta, 

is h the Truth We feardt* after. General and 

a^dtr^our attain Tnkbi are only ‘founded ip the Habi- 
a^rssavktos. tudes and Relations of abftradl Ideat. A fa- 
gacious and* Methodical Application of Our 
Thoughts, for die finding out thefe Relations, is the only 
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to dilcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
Itoncernitig them, into general Propofitiona. By what Steps wf 

S re cp proceed in thefe, is to be learned in the Schools of the 
datheinaticiaas, who from very plain and eafy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reafonings, pro- 
ibeed to the Difcovery and Demoi^ftration of Truths that ap- 
|»ear at firft Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find* 
ing Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented 
for the Angling out, and laytf^g in Order tbofe intermediate 
Ideas that demonftiatively (hew the Equality or Inequality of 
unappUcable Quantities, is that which has carried them fo 
far, and produced fuch wonderful and unexpe£ted Dtfeo- 
veries : But whether fomething Hlce this, in reljpcA of other 
Id^as^ as well as thofe of Magnitude, may not in Time be 
found out, 1 will not determine. This, I think, 1 may 
that if other Idtas^ that are the real, as well as nominal Ef- 
fences of theii Species, were purfued in the Way familiar to 
Mathematicians, they would carry our Thou^ts farther, and 
iivith greater il^vidence and Clearnefs, than pombly we are apt 
to imagine. 

8. This gave me the Confidence to ad* 
vance that Conjeflurc which I fuggeft, Chaf. 3. By •wbici 
§. 1 That M^raU^iscapabkofhm^redi^^ ^^^y 

as w^ll as Mathematicks. For the Ideas that ^ 
Ethiql^s am converfant about, being all real Ef- 
fences, i^nd fuch as 1 imagine have a difcoverable 
Conne^on and Agreement one with another ; fo far as we 
can And their Habitudes and Relations, fp far we Iball be 
pofleAed of certain, real» 4nd general Truths} and 1 doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a gseat Part of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearnefs, that could leavp, 
to a coimdering Man, no more Reafon to 4 oub^ tnao 
could have to doubt of the Truth of PrOp^tioos m Maahe- 
maticlts, which bave been ddmonftrated to him« 

§ . 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
iubjianen^ our Want of Jdeas^ that are fuitable 
to fuch a Way of Ptpceedingt oUips us to efBoAs h r# 
a quite difitrent Method. Wc advance not 
here, as in the other {where our abftra^ Ideas 
are real, as well as nominal Eflences) by con- 
temptaiing our * Ideas, and confidering their 
Kelattons and Correfj^ndcucies } that hqlpt us vei^ little, 
for the Reafons chat in another Plpce bave sft wgo let 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Sobftanm 
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afford Matt^ of very little general Knowledge ; and the bail 
Contiemplation of their abftra^ Idios^ will carry V 0 but a 
vefy Httlc Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. Wh^ 
then ( are we to do for the Improvement of our Knmkdgi in 
fuhjiantial Beings? Here we arc to take a quite contrary 
Courfe ; the Want of Ideas of their real EJpnce^ fenda us from 
our own Thoughts, to the Things thenitelves, as they exift. 
Experience here muft teach me what Reafon cannqjt : And it is 
by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
Qiialitics co-cxift with thofe of my complex Idea^ v. g, 
whether that yellow^ heavy ^ fujtble Body I call Go W, be rnaik- 
able or no : which Experience (which Way ever it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 
it is fo in all or apy other yellow^ hee^^ f^fble Bodies, but 
tha^t which I havp tried. Becaufe it is no Confequence one 
Way or the other from my complex Idia\ the Necc/Ety or 
Jnconfiflencc of Malleabiliif has no vifible Conneftion with 
the Combination of that Colour^ Weighty and FMility in any 
Body, What I have faid here of the nominal ©lence of Gold^ 
fuppofed to confift of a Body of fuch a determinate* 
freight^ and Fiffibility^ will hold true, if MaUeablenefs Fixed* 
nefs^ and SoluhtHty in Aqna Regia^ be added to it. Our 
Reafonjngs from thefe Ideas will carry us but a little Way in 
the certain Difcovery of the other Properties in thofe Ms^e$ 
of Matter wherein all thefe are to be found. Becaufe the 
other Properties of fuch Bodies depending not on thefe, but 
on that unknown real Eficnce, on which thefe alfo depend, 
we canpot by them difeover the reft : we can go no farther 
than the fimple Ideas of our nominal Effenoe will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themfelves ; and fo afford us but 
very fparinely any certain, univerfal, and ufefud Truths. For 
upoh Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and att 
cthen of that Colour, Weight, anc) 'Fufibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleable^ that alfp nfakes now perhaps a Part of my 
complex Part of my nominal Effence of GoM ; Where* 
by, though I make my complex Idea^ to which I afRx the 
Nam0 to confift of more fimple Ideas than before ; yet 
fti|l, it not conttqning the real ElTence of any Species of fio* 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (1 fay, to know, per* 
haps it may to conjeAure) the other remainmg Propciyties of 
that Body, farther than they have a vifible ConueAlon with 
fodie or all of the fimple Ideas thai make up my nominal EX- 
fenee. For Example : 1 cannot be certain, from this compkx 
fdeXx vrhether Qefd be fixed ot no \ becaufc, as betpre, there 
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is no neceiTary Connection or likconfiftettce tO'be tiNiWeind 
betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, jIUbw, huftuff «<>*/• 

MU, betwixt thefe, I fay, and jnx 0 dtufs t fo that F may cer* 
tainly know, that ih whatfoever Body thefe arfe foufid» there 
Fixednefs is fure to be* Here again, for Afliiranc^, 1 mtift ap* 
ply myfelf to Experf^a ; as far as that reaches, 1 may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

§. 10 . 1 deny not, but a Man accuftomed 
to rational and regular Experiments fliall be 7%hwuffpr$r 
able to fee farther into t[:e Nature of Bodies, Cm* 

and guefs tighter at their yet unknown Pro- 

g irtics, than one that is a Stranger to them : 

ut yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This rf 
getting and improving out Knotviedge in Suhfianas mfy if 
rience and Hiftory, which is ail that the Weaknefs of our ]ra» 
culties in this State of Midi&crify^ which we are in in this 
World, can attain to, makes mie fufpe^l that natural PhHofo^ 
phy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 1 
imagine, to rcarh very little general Knowledge concerninr 
the Species of Bodies, and their feveral Properties. Experit 
ments and Hiftorical Obfervations we may have, from which 
we m^y draw Advantages of Safe and Health, and thereby in- 
ereafe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life ; but beyond 
this 1 fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I 
guefs, able to ^dvapee. 

1 1 . From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that fince opr Faculties are not fitted to jpene- Wianfitiid 
trate into the internal Fabrick apd real EfTences firm§rnl 
of Bodies, but yet plainly difeover to u$ the 
Being of a GOf), and the Knowledge of our- 
felves, enough to lead us into i full and clew 
Difeovery o? our Duty, and great Concetti- 
ment, it will become us, as rwional Creatures, to employ 
thofe Faculties we have, about what they are moft adapted to, 
and follow the Dire^^ion of Nature, wnere it feems to point 
us out the Way. For it is rattona! to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies ift thofe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- 
ledge which is moft fuited to our natural Csn^ities; and ear- 
riea in it our greateft Tnteiieft,' f. #. the Conditioii ^of our 
eternal Eftate. Hence I think 1 miw conclude, that 
is ihe proper Sdim and Bufimfi of Mankind in (who 

are both ctmceriwd and fitted to fearch out their Sum^hum 

Benum) 



Arts^ coA^erj&nt about feveral Parts of Na^ 
tur^ ^4he Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
fh^ cq^mon Ufe of htnnan |Lrife, and theif own particular 
^u^f^eace in this World. Of what Confequence the Dif* 
C|9f eru af one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
a^^n Lifey the whole great Continent ^ Anurua is a convin- 
cing Inftance; whofe Ignorance in ufeful Arts, and want of 
the greateft Part of the Conveniencies of Life, jn a Country 
that abounded with all Sqrts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be Attributed to tbeir Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
veay ordinary dcfpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of lt$n* 
And whatever we thiqk of our Parts or Improvements in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty feem to vip 
ith eacjl^ ether \ yet, to any one that will ferioufly reflect on 
jt, 1 fuppipfe it will appear 'pa(l Doubt, that were the Ufe of 
Jrm loft among us, we ihould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants apd Ignorance of the ancient favage 
whofe natural Endowments and Provifion come no 
Way ftiort of thofe of the moft flourilhing and polite Nar** 
lions j fo that he who firft made known the Ufe of that one 
contemptible Mineral, may be truly ftiled the Father of Arts, 
jand Author of plenty. 

$. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
mnft h- difefteem, or iijfuade from the Study of Nature, 
jtwre o/lhpo- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
thefesy and gives US Occafion to admire, revere, and glorify 
wroftjg Primi- their Author ; And if rightly directed, may be 
of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 
numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 
db grea^ Cliarge, been raifed by the Founders of Hofpitals and 
Almt-'houfes. lie that firft invented Printing, difeovered the 
Ufe of the Compafs, or madp publick the Virtue and eight Ufe 
of Kin Kina^ did mqre for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
thff, Supplying and Increafe of ufeful Commodities, and faved 
more from the Grave, than thofe who built Colleges, Wppk- 
houfes, and Hofpitals* All that | would fay, is, that we i^ioijld 
not bc^tqp fcMwardly poflftflaj with the Opinion or Expeftati^n 
of Knowledge, where it is npt to be had, or by Ways that will 
.not attain to it : That we Iboiild not take doubtful Syftems for 
compleat Spences ^ nor unintelligible Notions for Jcioptifical 
Dcmtmftraltops. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muft be con- 
tent tb glean what we can from particular E^riments \ nhqe 
we cannot, from a Difeovery of their real ElTences, grafp at 
a Time whole Sheaves 5 and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 
ture 



hire $ini Ptopwies of SpiieiiotipgedMSiiH Whereour Ear 
quiry is^Ooncwiting Co-«XiftefKO» or Ropogmacy to cona^r 
which hy Oootthnplatioa of our' / 4 w/ we ouuiot 
there El^iience, Obfervetion^.jiod nature) lli^ry, maRgmi 
ui by our jSenfes, and by Retaily M into *caqwwii>) 

Submiicfes, The Knowledge of. Rodiu vre,,ji|uft 'gct''by(W(r 
Senfet, warily employed in taUne Notice ' of 'their QAidKKi 
and OperatioM on one another : 4 nd whatr^hope WiNkii# 
of feparate Spirits in this World*< tie rop^ Jr think, Oaipeft 
only Aom Keytlation. . He that fliall cOnMer,iwo tiuk gt\ 
mra! Maxima, prAaritm PnneipUtt mi iaH immyfi 

PUafitrtt have premated true Knewle/^, or helyfd to fatiely tiw 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Impteveoients } hoop 
little, I fay, the fettine out at that End has for mnny Agea 
together advanced Men^s Progrefs towards the KnovHedge of 
natural Philofophy, will think we have Realba to thank tn.ofs^ 
who in this latter Age have' tdten another Courie, aad have 
trod out to us, though not an eafier Way to learned IgnoraooQ 
yet a furer Way to profitable Knowledec* 

- 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 

Pmaumeiea of Nature, make ufe of any pr#- The am 
bable Hfptthefy whatfoever. Hypetb^, if tb^ rffifpefha^u- 
are well made, are at leaft great Helps to tm) 

Memory, and often direfl us to new Difooveries. But my 
Meaning is, that we lliould mt take up ea^ oua Hm 
( which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Qaitm 
of Things, and have Principles to rm on,' vt^Hy npt to 4 ql 
till we have very well examined Particulacs, and made feve^ 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we wiNdd<.j|)|iplaMt hy 
our Hypothefis, and fee Whether it will agree. to ttlfiii sdl s ' who# 
fihee our Principles will carry us quite thiOH|^.qind>||^lWoe 
iaconfiftent with one Pbeeamnttm of Netnrs, i|Ml<'ltMydNwnS ^ 
aoeomtalodate and explain another. And atslealft'lhnti Wf ,lgdto 
care thet the. Name wf Pritutpka deceive ,iie 4iot, nor bur* 
on us, by making receive that lot siu iwi f yR tWi atilq 
Truth, wUch is really at beft but a very doubtjM.CoBjedwes 
fucb as are moft (1 kadsilmoft faid «U} of ^e in yar 

turd Philofophy. 

^ 14. But whether. ntatmal Philoft^liy bO; Qkmeuid^ 
capable of Ccrtninn oe no, the We^ ta emrge Ideas, 

spr Kacmite^t as nr as. we are capable, fim '"^fittm 
to (Mb .in uoit, to be thefe two : Pagmemf 

FarA 
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Th^^ 1k^ h U git and fettk in iur^ 
Minds determined Idias 6f tbdfe Thi|igs, 
nvhereof me have general or Names ; 

itleaft of fo many of rhem, as we would con- 
fides ^nd improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
fon about* And if they be J^eciJick Ideas of 
Stdfinnces^ we filould dndeavour alfo to make 
them as compleat aa We can \ whereby I mean 
t))at we (hould put together as many Ample 
Jdeati ii,%eing eohftantly Obfefved to co-exifi, may peife^iy 
detirmhie the ^SpsAit ; and each of thofe fimple iMas^ which 
are the Ingtedients of our complex one, (hould be clear and 
Affindl in oUF Minds : For it being evident that our Knowledge 
eahnot eitteed oUr Ideas ^ as far as they are either imperfect, 
cOnfttfed, or obfcure, we cannot exped to have ceruin, per- 
ish, or clear Knowledge. 

^ Sicendfyt ^The ocher is the Art of finding out thofe intermediate 
Jdents which they (hew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other Ideas^ which cannot be immediately compared. 

§. 15 . That thefe two (and not the relying 
on Maxims, and drawing Confcquences from 
fome general Propofittons) are the right Me- 
thod of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 
of other Modes befides thofe of Quantity, the 
Confideracion of Mathematical Knowledge will eafily In-J 
fbStn us. Where firft we (hsil find, that he that has not m 
^ftSt and clear Idea of thofe Angles or Figures, of which 
be defircs to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppofe but a Man not to 
have a perfhft exad); Idea of a rigm Angk^ a Sidlenum^ or 
Xrntexinm^ end idiere is nothing more certain, chan chaaM 
mi in vtin 4edc any Demonftration about them. Farther, it 
is'^Mentt that it not the inftueace of thofe Maxims 
ate tahert fbv Frinci,les in Matbematicks, Aattkath ied 
thii MaAerl of that Science into thofe wonderful Oifooveries 
they hawe made. Let a Man «f good Pam know all the 
Maxims genigraily made «fe of id Matbsmatkks«cver fo per- 
feflly, and contemplate their Extent and Qonfeqilendes ad 
orach as he pleafes, he will, by their Affiftancet I fuppefe, 
fciuce ever come to know, that tbt Squen if At Hypmmfi 
iff, * tifht Trkmit, u tqfui t» ^ht SqMrtt <tf •m 

iwt ttMt SUts. The Knowledge that tit WUe 4s 
it a// its Parts, and if ytu takt Equals from Equals, the X/- 
WftSsiiir will be equal, &c. helped him not, 1 prefume, to 
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thu Dcanooftration: And i Muv Myt I 4 binki pore laof 
enough on thofe Axioms, without ever leeiMgr ope Jot (hp 
more of Mathematical Truittr* They ha^^e been diicovered 
by ^e Thou^ts otherwife applied the Mtpdi bad othor-Ob^ 
jedi, odier views before it, far difteaent froontbofe MMimi, 
when it firft got the Knowled^ of fuch kiqd of Tnnhsm 
Matbematicks, which Men weU enough actmpinted witb tHefe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method wbe firft 
made theft Demonftrationt, can never fufiaiently admire.. 
And who knows what Methods, to enlarge pur Knowledge in 
iMber Parcs Of Science, may hereafter be invented, aafwariiil 
that of Algtita in Matbematicks, which fo nadily finda oua 
/dwr of (Entities to mcafure others by, wbofe Quality or 
Proportion we could otherwife very hardly, or peclups nauar 
come to know t 


CHAP. XIIL 

Sme farther Conjiderations eoncermng our Ynowkdge. 

§• I. Knawleigt^ as in other Things, OurKwnu- 

f I fo in this, has a great Conformity kdnfanfyni- 
V.-^ with our Sight, that it is neither ei^my,fiuify 
wbeltf tuctffary^ mr wbtify vtbmtary. If our Know* ntAmamy, 
ledge were altogether neceil'ary, ail Mens Know- 
ledge would not only be alike, but every Man itvould know 
all that is knowable 3 and if it were wholly voAliitary, ftme 
Men fo litde regard or value it, that they Would IwM eKtienia 
little, or none at all. Men that have Senfes, oaiuMt ebtifebut 
receive (bme liwi Iw them, and if they have Memory* tb^ 
cannot but retain iome of them $ and if they have aOy iv- 
Hinguifliing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agrecuent or 
Diftgrtemeoi of fome of them one with another 1 as he that 
has if he will open them by Day, cannot bnt fte 
fome Ol^As, and perceive a Difference in men. But though 
a Man witb hbrayet open in ^e Light, cannot but fee ; yet 
theft Iw certain Objeds, wbidt he may cbuft whether he wull 
turn hia«KyeB to t mere may be in bis cpach a Book combining 
Pi^hms andiDilfcottrfts capable to delight -and inftmA'Jdjn, 

which 





%, 2. There is aUb another Thing in a Man's 
Af^€a- PMrer, ahd fiiat !•» though he turns his Eyes 
(hftt^hkt towaiidls. an ObjeS:, yet be may 
iihufe whether he w4ii curioufly furvey it, and 
m an infjent AppliMion endeavour to obierve 

accurately ill tbit is vifible in it. But yet, 
iriifct he does fee, *bc cannot fee otherwife mn 


he does. It depends not on his Will to fee that 
Bbek which appears Tellm $ nor to perfuade himfelf, that what 
ifiually fcMs him, feels €old : The Earth will not appear 
fiaintea ^ith Flowers, nor the Fidds covered with Verdure, 


whenever he has a Mind to it : In the cold Winter, he can- 


not help feeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juft thus is it with our Underftanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing^ or with-holding any of our 
Famhiis ftiona this or that fort of Objeds, and a more or lefs 
accurate Survey of them 5 but they being employed, our Will 
hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 
or other j that is done only by the Objeds thcmfclves, as 
far as they are clearly difeovered. And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senfes are converfant about external Obje6b, the Mind 


cannot but receive thofe Ideas which are prefented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiftence of Things without ; and fo 
far as Men’s Thoughts converfe with their own determined 
Ideas^ they cannot but, in fome Mcafure, obferve the Agree- 
ment and Difagreement that is to be found amongft fome of 
them, which is fofar Knowledge : and if they have Names for 
thofe Idm which they have thus confidcred, they mufl needs 
beafliired of the Truth of thofe Propoiitions, which exprefs 
that Agreement or Difagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of ihefe Truths. For what a Man 
fees, he cannot bist fee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but 


know that be perceives. 

' $.3. Thus he that has ^ the Idker of Num- 

Jnfam in bers, and hath thken the Inline to compete sns^ 
Mmfanr. iwu, and tirrr, to cannot duife bttt know 
that they are equal. 4Ie that hath M the 
Jite of a Triangle, and found the Ways to lUeafitfe^ts Angles, 
and their Maj^Uudes, is certain that its three Aoi|^ are 
e^ual to two right ones: And can astlitde Mbr of ihflh ^ 



ayx 

«f thU Tiiitb, thtt it is imp^b fir tbs fms fling ttbe^ ml 
lutlt be. 

He alfo that 'Math the Idea 'Of an mtelliMiit, 
but frail and weak Being, made by ana dc- InminvUte^ 
pending oo another, who is eternal, omnipo- bgims, 
cent, perfeAly wife and good, will as cntainly 
know (hat Man is to Honour, Fear, aOd Over OOD, as 
that the Sun Ihines when he fees it Fot if he iwth but the 
Ideas of two fuch Beings in bis Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and confider them, he will as certainly 
'find, tbstt the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the fupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that time, four and fioen^ are lefs than fifteen, if he 
will confider and compute thofe Numbers ; nor can be be 
furer in a clear Morning that the Sun is rifen, if he will but 
open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet tbefe 
Truths being never to certain, never fo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of cither, or all of them, who will never take the 
Pains to employ his Faculties as he fhould, to inform himfetf 
about them. 




CHAP. XIV. 

Of Ju^ment. 

Underftanding FacuUief bn* , 

If iog given to Man, not barelv Sfr OsstKmvi^ 
Spe^ation, but sdib for the tedge bung . 

dud o£ his Life, Man 'would, be at a great 
Loft, if be bad notbia^ tn djaddbun* but what Jibing el/e. 
has the C^ainty of true Kssrudedge. . Eor.> , 
that beisg very fbort and fesoty, as we have feen, be would 
be oftea utterly in the dfurib, end Ja aond «f tbp ifVfSdqns ef 
bis'Lifev perfedlv at a ftaod, had he nodbing tO'0dde|b^ >n 
-the AWenceipf' ejeaf and certain Knowledge. He that will 
not coc,. till, he has Demonftration,'that it wtU nourUh.bim t 
.bathtt wlQ not ftir, till be iniallihly knows the Bdlbefs he 
gam aboHt,iiiU iticceedi will have Ume elfe to dcb but fit ftiU 
and perilh. 4 


2^2 

2 . Therefore^ as God has fet fome Thitigi 
UTfOt Vfiio in broad Day-li|ht» as he has eiven us fomc 
hi m^M9f this certain Knowledge, though hmitod to a few 
$n»ilight Statf* Things in Cotnpariron^ probably, as a Tafte 
of what intelledual Creatures arcfcapable of^ 
to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State ; 
fo, in the greateft Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probability, fuit- 
able, 1 prefume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ihip, he has been pleafed to place us in here ; wherein, to 
check our Over-confidence and* Prefumption, we might, by 
every Day’s Experience, be made fenfible of our Shoit-fight- 
ednefs, and Liablenefs to Error; the Senfe whereof might 
be a conftant Admonition to us, to fpend the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage with Induftry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 
greater Perfefiion. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the Cafe, that a$ Men employ 
ifhofe Talents God has given them here, they fhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Clofe of the Day, when 
Iheir Sun fhall fet, and Night (liall put an End to their La- 
hours. 

§. 3 . The Faculty which God has given 
Judpmnt/up^ Man to fupply the Want of clear and ccr- 
pliestbcfVani tain Knowledge, in Cafes where that cannot 
tfKmnxiUdgt^ be had, is Judgment: Whereby the Mind 
takes its Ideas to agree or difagree; or which 
H the fame, any Propofition to be true or falfe, without 
nerceiving a demonftrative Evidence in the Proofs. The 
Mind fometimes exercifes this Judgment out of Neceffity, 
where demonftrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had; and fometimes out of Laainefs, Un&ilful- 
nefs, ot Hafie, even whett demonftrative and certain Proofs 
are to be had. Men often Hay not warily to examine the 
Agreement ot DifagteemenC of two IskaSf which they are 
defirous ot concerned to know ; but eithef incapable or 
fuck Attention as Is reqaifite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or iifipaiient of Delay, lightly caft their Eyes on, or wholly 
pafs by the Proofs ; and fo without making out the Dentoit^ 
ftralion, determine Of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
two /ifior, as it were by a View of them as sbey ar4 atn 
Diffance, and take it to be the one or the other, as 
moft likely to them upon fuch a loofe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, when it is excrcifed immediately about 

Tbinga 
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Thititii !• called Judgmtta : when about Truths delivered in 
Wm OS, is meft commonlif called Affint or Dtffhm : which 
ing the moft ufual way wnerein the Mind has occafion to eim 
idoy this Faculty^ I raalU und^ thefe Terms^ treat of It aa 
lean liable in our Language to Equivocatione 
f . 4. Thus the Mlhd has two Faculties con* 
verfant aliotit Truth and FalAood. 

Fir/l^ Kn&whdgiy whereby it certainly per- 
ceives, and 19 undoubtedly fttisfied of the A- 
grecment or Difagreemeiit of any Idea^, 

Secsndfyy Judgmettt^ which is the putting Idios 
together, or feparating them from one another 
in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Difagreement if 
not perceived, but prefumed to be fo ; which is, as the Word 
imports, taken to be (0, before it certainly appears. ' And if it 
fo unites or feparates them, as In reality Things qie, it is 
right JudgmutU 


is 
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CHAP. XV, 
Of Probability. 


Pr»iaiilitf it 
uytnj^tSM* 


X. A S Demonftration is tbelbewinK the 
Aa Agreement or Difsgreement of two 
•S- ^ by the Intervention of one or 

more Proofs, which have a conftant, imipu- 
taUe, and vlfible Conne^on one with another ; 
fo Probability is nothing but the Appeariuice 
of fuch an Agreement or Difagreement, by 
the Intervention of Proofir, whofe Connexion is not con« 
ftant and immuuble, or at leaft is not pefreeived to be 
but is, or appears, for the mol^aFt to be fo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propoiition to be true or four, 
nthpr than the contrary. For Example : In the Demonfora^ 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connefoipa 
there is of Equality between die three Angles of a Triage* 
and thofo iutetmediate ones, which are made ufe of to mfW 
tiieir Equality to two right ones ; and fo, by an intoltive 
KnowledK of the Agreement or Dif^reement of the inter- 
mediate &(tt in each Step of the Progrefs, the whole Series 
is continued with an Evidence, which clearly Ihews the A- 
Vot. II. T greement 



1 ^ ProhMfyi ' 

flittemmt Or Diiliigreement of thofe thut Angles in tO 

twto l^t ones : And thus he has ccitrain Knowkdge that it is 
fo. mit another Man, who never toolc the Pains lo obferve 
the Demonftration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre^ 
cl it, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 
right ones, ajfemts to it, u r. receives it for true. In which 
Cafe, the Foundation of his AfTent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proef being fuch as for the moft part carries Truth 
with It : The Man, on whofe Teftimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrary to, or befides his 
Knowledge, efpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 
which caufes his Affent to this Propofition, that the three An** 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take thefc Ideas to agree, without knowing them to 
do fo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Cafes, 
or bis fuppofed Veracity in this. 

§ 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ihewn, 
It is to /apply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the Want tf to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
Knowledge. have occafion to confider, moft of the Propofi- 
tions we think, reafon, difcouife, nay, a£l upon, 
are fuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowleoge of their 
Truth i yet fome of them border fo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aflent to them 
as firmly, and a£l, according to that AfTent, as refolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonftrated, and that our Knowledge 
of them was perfed and certain. But there beingr Degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monftration, quite down to Improbability; and Unlikelinefs, 
even to the Confines of Impoffibility ; and alfo Degrees of 
JJfini from full AJTurance and Confidence^ quite down to Con* 
jedlure^ DoUbt^ and Difirujl\ I fhall come now (having, as I 
think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty) in the next Place, to confider the feveral Degrees ani 
Grounds of probability^ and Affent or Paitb. 

§. 3. Probability is Likelinefs to be true, 
Being that very Notation of the Word fignifying fuch 

wl^bmakesus & Propofition, for which there be Arguments 
fre/um Things or Proofs, to make it pafs, or be received for 
to be true be^ true. The Entertainment the Mindi^gives this 
fore nve knew Sort of Propofttions, is called Beliefs Affent^ or 
' them to be fo. Opinion^ which is the admitting or receiving 
any Propofition for true, upon Arguments, or 

Prooft 



Probability. 

Woofs that art found to petfuado us to receive it as true^ with* 
out certain Knowlcd^ that it is fo. And herein lies the t)if^ 
fenme between Prebabdity and Certainty^ Faith and KnwUdge^ that 
in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition ; each itili* 
mediate Idea^ each Step has its vifible and certain Connection ; 
in Belief not fo* That which makes me believe, is fome*» 
thing extraneous to the Thing I believe ; fomething not evi- 
dently joined on both Sides to, and fo not manifeftly ibewing 
the Agreement or Difagreement of thofe Ideas that are under 
Coiifidcration. 

§• 4. Probability then, being to fupply the 
Defe 3 of our Knowledge, and to guiw us 
where that fails, is always converfant about v ProbMtty 
Propositions whereof we have no Certainty, but ^wth 

only fome Inducements to receive them for 
true. The Grounds of it are, in Ihort, thefe ptrience^ or tho 
two following, Tejfimom of 

FirJlj The Conform!^ of any Thing with others Expr- 
our own Knowledge, Obfervation, and £x* Hence, 
perience. 

Secondly^ The Teftimony of others, vouching their Obfer* 
vation and Experience. In the Teftimony of others, is to be 
confidered, t. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill 
of the WitnelTes, 4. The Defign of the Author, where it is 
a Teftimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Confiftency of the 
Parti and Circumftances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Tefti- 
monies* 

§. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evi* 
dence which infallibly determines the Under- In this all 
ftanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the fjbe A^emenit 
Alindy if it would proceed rationally^ ought to pjo and con, 
examine till the Grounds of Probability^ and* fee oe^h to be est- 
how they make more or Icfs, for or ogainft aminedp before 
any Propofition, before it aflents to, or djlfents ^ ^ 

from it, and upon a due Balancing the Whole, Jn^menK 
rejed or receive it, with 4 more or lefs ftmi 
Afl'ent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side or the other. For Ex* 
ample : 

If I myfclf fee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paft Probaii^ 
lity^ it is Knowledge : But if another tells me be faw a Man 
in England^ in the Midft of a fcarp Winter, walk upon Water 
hardened with Cold ; this has fo great Co^onnity with what 

T a if 



ProbabSi^, 

h i^ia&y obfenred to happen, that I am difpoM, by the Xa- 
of the Thing itfelf, to af&nt to it, untefs fome maiAfeft 
Sufpicion attend the Relation of th&t Matter of Fad. Blit if 
the fame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never faw nor heard of any fueh Thing btfore, there the 
whole Probability relies on Teftimoi^ : And as the Relators 
are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
tcrcft to fpcak contrary to the Truth j fo that Matter of Faft 
is like to find more or lefs Belief. Though to a Man, whofe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any Thing like it, the mod untainted Credit of a Witnefs 
will fcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a 'OutA 
AolbaiTador, who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of HoUandy which he was inquifitive after, amongft 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
fometimes, in cold Weather, be fo hard that Men walked upon 
it, and chat it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed the Jlranre Things 
you have told me^ becaufe I look upon you as a fiber fair Man \ BuS 
nm / am fureyou lye. 

§. 6. Upon thefe Grounds depends the Prs- 

J Tbp being ca- hability of any Propofitidki : and a$ the Confor- 
zble of great mity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
ariety. Obiervations, as the Frequency and Conftancy 

of Experience, and the Number and Crediblli^ 
of Tcftimonics, do more or lefs agree or difagfee With It, fo 
is any Propofitiont in itfelf) more or lefs piobable. There is 
another, I confefs, which, though by kfelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet is often made ufe of for one, by which 
Men moil: commonly regulate their AfTent^ and upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing etfe, and that is 
the Opittim of others : though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely tq miflead one, fince there 
is much more Falfhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perfuafions oi 
othen> whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Af* 
fent. Men have Reafon to be Heathens in Japauy Mahometans 
in Turkey Pamfts in Spainy Proteftants in Englandy and Lutherans 
in Sweden* But of this wrong Ground of Aflent, I fhaU have 
.Occalion to fpeak more at large in another Placd. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Degrees f Ajfent. 

J. I. rT'iHE Grounds of Probability wc have 

I laid down in the foregoina Cha|^ter; Our AJiu* 

^ as they are the Foundations on pufhttobtre^ 
which our AJint is built, fo arc they alfo the h 

Meafure i^bereby its feveral Degrees arc, or ^ 
ought to be regulated : Only wc arc to take No- 
tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
fearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear, at leaft in the iirft Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes, I confefs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
Hick to, in the World, their JJfent i5 not always from an 
actual View of the Reafons, that at firfi prevailed with them; 
it being in many Cides almoft impoflible, and in moft very 
hard, even for thofe who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that ^de of the Queflion. It fufikes that they 
have once with Care and Fairnefs fifced the Matter as far as 
they could ; and that they have fcarched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Quef- 
tion, and, with the beft of their Skill, caft up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence : And thus having once found oa 
which Side the Probability appeared to them, after tSs full and 
exa£t an £n(|uiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
clufion in their Memories, as a Truth they have difcoveied ; 
and for the future they remain fatisfied with the Teftimony of 
their Memories, that this is the OpiniofH that, by the Proofe 
they have once leen of it, deferves fiich a Degru of their Af^ 
fent as tk^ afford it. 

2. This i$ all that the greateft^ Part of Tbrftemmi 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 
Opinions and Judgments, unlefs a Man will 
exz& of them, cither to retain diftin£lly in^ M 

their Memories all the Proofs concerning any 
probable Truth, and that too in the fame Or- ^*»^**^ 
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Degrees of Ajfent. 

der and regular Deduction of ConfequenceSf 
in which they have formerly placed or fecn 
them ; which fometimes is enough to fill a 
large Volume upon one Angle Queftion : Or 
clle they muft require a Man, for every Opi- 
nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
the Proofs ; both which are impoflible. It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the 
Cafe, and that Men be perfuaded feveral Opinions^ whereof 
the Proofs are not aSiually in their thoughts \ nay, which per- 
haps they are not able actually to recall. Witnout this, the 
greateft Part of Men muft be either very Seepticks, or change 
every Moment, and yield themfdves up to whoever, hav- 
ing lately ftudied the Qiieftion, offers them Arguments, 
which, for want of Memory, they are not able prefently to 
anfwer. 

§, 3. I cannot but own, that Mens flicking 
^he ill Confe- to their paji Judgment^ and adhering firmly 
quence of this^ to Conclulions formerly made, is often the 

if our former Caufe of great Obftinacy in Error and Mif- 

Judgmentweri Fault is not that they rely 

not rightly j^cfnories for what they have before 

well judged, but becaufe they judged before 
they had well examined. May we not find a 
great Number (not to fay the greateft Part) of Men, that 
think they have formed right Judgments of feveral Matters^ 
and that for no other Reajon but becaufe they never thought 
otherwife ? Who imagine themfclvcs to have judged right, 
only becaufe they never queftioned, never examined, their 
own Opinions ? Which is indeed to think they judged right, 
becaufe th^ never judged at all : And yet thefe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greateft StifFuefe \ thofe being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have 
leaft examined them. What we once know> we are certain 
is fo ; and we may be fecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undifeovered, which m^ overturn our Knowl^e, or bring 
it in Doubt. But ip matters of Probability, it is not in every 
Cafe we can be fure that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any Way concern the Queftion ; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which may call the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at prefept 
fceqxs fo preponderate with us. Who almoft is there that hath 
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the Lelfure, Patience, and Means to coiled together all the 
Proofs concern'ng moft of the Opinions he has, To as iafely to 
conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that there 
is no more to be alledged for hi^ better Information i And yet 
we arc forced to determine ourfelves on the one Side or other* 
The Condud of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay ; for thofe depend^ for tho 
moft part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Pointf 
whetein we are not capable of certain and demonftrativaKnow* 
ledge, and wherein it is neoeflary for us to eaabraef the oa* 
Side or the othci. 

4. Since therefore ifis unavoidable to the 
greateft Part of Men, if not all, to have feve- Ths right Ufo 
ral Opinions^ without certain and indubitable o/it^ tsmutttm 
Pi oofs of their Truths; and it carries too 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightnefs, ^^rbiaranii* 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their 
former Tenets prefcnily upon the Offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately anfwer, and ihew the In* 
fufHciency of : it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace^ and the common Offices of Humanity and Frignd-- 
Jhipy in the Diverftty of Opinions^ fince we cannot reafonably 
exped, that any one mould readily and obfequioufly quit his 
own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reftgnation to 
an Authority which the Underftanding of M;^n acknowledges 
not. For however it may often miftake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reafon, nor blindly fubmit to the Will and Dic- 
tates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he aflents, you mul): 
give him Leave at his Leifure to go over the Account 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the I^rti- 
culars, to fee on which Side the Advantage lies ; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in fo much Pains, it is but what we do often 
ourfelves in the like Cafe ; and we Ibould take it amif^ if 
others Ihoyld preferibe to us what Points we ihould ftudy : 
And if he he one who takes his Opinions upon Truft, how 
can we imagine fhat he (hould renounce thofe Tenets^ wbieh 
Time and Cuftoig have fo fettled in his Mind, tha^ he thinks 
them Self-evident, and of an pnqucftionable Certainty; or 
which he takes to be Impreffiohs he has received from GOD 
bimfelf, or from Men lent by him ? How can we cxpeA, I 
fay, that Opinions thus fettled, (hould be given up to the 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverfary, efpe-* 
ciaTly if there be any Sufpicion of Intereft or Defign, as them 
hever fails to be where Men find themfelves ill treated ? We 
fhould do well tp commiferate our mutual Ignorance, and eii« 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of In- 
forination, and not inftantly treat others ill, as obftinate and 
^rverfe, becaufe they will not renounce their own, and re- 
teive our Opinions, or at leajft thofe we would force upon 
them, when it is more than probable that we are no lefs obfii- 
fiate in not embracing Tome of theirs. For where is the Man 
that has uncontcftible Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or of the FalQiood of all he condemns for can fay, that 
he has examined, to the Bottom, all hisowd,'^or other Men’s 
Opinions ? The Neceflicy of believing, without Knowledge, 
nay often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of 
AAion and Blindnefs wc are in, fhould make us more hufy 
and careful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others ; at leaft 
thofe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own Tdnets, muft confeis they are unfit to preferibe to 
others, and sire unreafonable in impofing that as Truth on 
other Men’s Belief, which they themfelves have not fearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 
they (hould receive or rejea it. Thofe who have fairly and 
truly examined, and are thereby got paft Doubt in all the 
Doarines they profefs, and govern themfelves by, would have 
a jufter Pretence to require others to follow them ; But thefe 
are fo few in Number, and find f%little Reafon to be magi- 
jfierial in their Opinions, that nothing infolent and imperious 
is to be expe£ted from them : And there is Reafon to think, 
that if Men were better inftrudled themfelves, they would be 
lefs impofing on others. 

§. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Af- 
Probahili^ is fent, and the fcveral Degrees of it, we are to 
^ther rf Jue#- tfkc Notice, that the Propofitions wc receive 
urtffapjor upon Inducements of Probability^ arc tf two 
Specstmton^ SortSy cither concerning fomc particular Exift- 
ence, or, as it ia ufuaUy termed* Matter of 
F a6I, which falling under Obfervation, is capable Of Human 
Tcftimonyi or elfe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Difeevery of our Senfes, are not capable of any fuch 
Teftimony. 



Affentx 

f . 6. Concerning the firji of thife* vrjs. Atr- 
ticular JUptitr tf Fa£f, 

Firft^ Where any particular Thing, confo- 
nanc to the conftant Obfervation of ourfdvcs 
and others in the like Cafe, comes attcfted by 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, 
we receive it as eafily, and build as firmly upon 
it, as if it were certain Knowied^; and we 
reafon and ad thereupon with as Itttlc Doubt, 
at if it were perfcdl Demonftration. Thus, if all Ew^/k 
Men, who have Occafion to mention it, fliould affirm that 
it froze in England the laft Winter, or that there were Swall« 
lows feen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoft 
as little doubt of it, as that feven and four are eleven. Tlw firft 
therefore, and higheft Degree of Probability, is, when the 
general Confent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 
known, concurs with a Man’s conftant and never** failing £x« 

K rience in like Cafes, to confirm the Truth of any particelar 
after of Fa£l attefted by fair Witnefles ) fiach are all the 
ftated Conftitutions and Properties of Bodte, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Caufea and EfFefb in the ordinary Couffe 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themfelves : For what our own and other Men’s 
conftant Obfervation has found always to be after the fam# 
Manner, that we with Reafon conclude to be the Efleds of 
fteady and regular Caufes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man^ 
mad^ Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Confiftency iit 
Wood or Charcoal ; that Iron funk in Water and fwam in 
Quickfilver : Thefe, and the like Propofitions about particular 
Fads, being agreeaMe to our conftant Experience, as often 
as we haive to do with thefe Matters, and being generally 
fpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things foun 4 
conftantly to be fo, and therefore not fo much as controvertedi 
by any Body, we are put paft Doubt, that a Relation affirm* 
ing any fuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
wul happen again in the fame Manner, is very true. Thefo 
Probahilities rife fo near to Certainty^ that they govern ou^ 
Thoughts as abfotetely, and influence all our Adions as 
fully, aSithe moft evidwit Demotiftration ; and in what con* 
cerns us, we make little or fi0 DiflTerence between them 
and ceruill Knowledge. Otnr Belief thus grounded, rifes to 
Afliirance. 
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* §. 7, SicStBy^ The^ next Degree ef Probabi^ 
VnquefikmAle liiy is, when 1 find by my own Experience^ 
Tejimo9^ and and the Agreement of all others that mention 
Experience for it, a Thing to be for the moft part fo : and 
ike moft Part that the particular Inftance of it is attcfted by 
p^uce Qenfir jjjany and undoubted Witneflcs, v. g. Hiftory 
giving us fuch an Account of Men in all 
Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I had 
an Opportunity to obferve, confirming it, that moft Men 
|Ktftr their private Advantage to the pubiick : If all Hifto^ 
rkma that write of TtberiuSy lay that Tiberius did fo, it is ex- 
tremely probable. And in this Cafe, our Aflent has a fufE- 
cient Foundation to raife itfelf to a Degree which we may call 
Cenfidena. 

§. 8. Thirdly^ In Things that happen in- 
FedrTeJIimony^ diftcrently, as that a Bird Ihould fly this or 
and the Nature that Way, that it (hould thunder on a Man’s 
eftkeThingin-- Right or Left-hand, fifr. when any particular 
diferent, pro-- Faft is vouched by the concurrent 

Teftimony of unfufpcfted WitnelTes, there our 
en hetef Affent is alfo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 
fuch a City in Italy as Rome ; that about 1700 
Years ago, there lived in it a Man called Julius Ceefar ; that 
lie was a General, and that he won a Battle againlt another 
called Pompey : This, though in the Nature of the Thing 
there be nothing for nor againft it, yet being related by. 
Hiftorians of Credit, and contradiifted by no one Writer, x 
Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of the Being and Adlions of his own Acquaintance, 
whereof he himfelf is a Witnefs. ‘ 

’ §. 9. Thus far the MtOker eoes cafy enough* 

Experience Probability upon fuch Grounds carries fo much 
andTeftimonies Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
ilafiiftg^ infi-^ the Judgment, and leaves us as> little Liberty 
mtely n>ary the to believe or difbelieve, as a Demonftratioii 
Degrees of Pro- docs, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
bubiluy. The Difficulty is, when Teftimonies contra- 

di& common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiftory and WitnefTes claAi with the ordinary Courfe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; there it is, where Diligepcci At- 
tention and Exadnefs is reifuired to form a ri^t Judgment^ 
and to proportion the AJfent to the different Lvidejice and 
Probability of the Thing, which rifes and falls according a| 
thofe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Conunoxl Obfer- 
4 vatioo 
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nation in like Cafes, and partieiMI Teftim^mies in thtt part!*** 
cular Inftancc, favour nr contradid k. Thefe are UaMe tn 
fo great Variety of contrary Obfervatbffi, Ckcttmftillcei, Re« 
ports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Defigns, Ovei^htl^ 
Vtcn of the Reporters, chat it is impofible to reduce to pfe* 
cife Rules the various Degrees whirrin Men givt^ tbeljr AC- 
fent. This only may be faid in general, that as thi Aigu^ 
meiits and Proofs, pro and con^ upon due Examination, nicely 
weighing every particular Circilmftancei ftall to one 
appear, upon the whole Aftitir^ in a greater or lefi tWgrii 
to preponderate on either Side, fo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the Mind fuch different Entertainment, aa we call 
Beliefs Conje£iurey Guefsy Doubt^ IVetfiring^ Dijbt^ 

hef^ &c- 

§. 10 . This is what concerns AJfent in Mattirs 
wherein Teftimony is made ufe of; concerning* TrmdiHvimt 
which, I think it may not be amifs to take No* TeJHmMiith ' 
tice of a Rule obferved in the Law of England^ tJkfmtAtr ro* 
which is, that though the attefted Copy of a 
Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
never fo well atcefted, and by never fo credible 
Witnefies, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is fo generally approved as reafonable, and fuited to the WiC- 
dom and Caution to be ufed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that 1 never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This PraSice, if it be allowable in the Decifions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obfervatkm along with it, vrz. That 
any Tellimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
the lefs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiftenoe of 
the Thing itfelf, is what 1 call the original Truth. A credi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Floof : But 
if another equally credible do wknefs it from his Report, the 
Teftimony is weaker ; and a third that attefts the Heaiwfiy of 
an Hear-fay, is yet lefs confiderable. So that m 
^huhs^ iach Removi wtaiins the Force of the Prorf\ and the 
more Hands the Tradition has fucceffively palled through, iiofi 
lefs Strength and Evidence does it 'receive from them. This 
I thought neceflkry to he taken Notice of, becaufe I find 
amongst fome Men the quite contrary conlaionly prafiifed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing bidet •, and 
what a Thoufand Years fince would not, to a rational Man, 
cotemporaty with the firft Vonther, have aj^eared at ail 
probable, h now urged as oertain beyond all C^cilion, cnly 

bccauie 
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Awenil hm fince^ him, it one after another. 
]Jp(^ Ground, Propoiitions evidently falfe or doubtful 
cnou^lii thek iirft Beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
PfobaWity to pafs for authentick Truths; and thofc which 
io^nd or deferved little Credit from the Mouths of their iirft 
Anthorii are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
U 4#deoidble. 

§» II. I would not be thought here to leflen 
Jpft ^ Credit and Ufe of Hiftory : It is all the 

|f Hf* ' Light we have in many Cafes ; and we .receive 
ifom it a great Part of the ufeful Truths we 
have, with .a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
yaluablf than iht Records of Antiquity : 1 wi(h we had more 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this I'ruth itfelf forces 
sne to fay. That no Pr$bdhiltty can arife higher than its firft 
OriginaU What has no other Evidence than the fingle Tefti- 
many of one only Witaefs, muft ftand or fall by his only Tefti- 
mowy^ whether good» bad ot indifferent ; and though cited 
uRerwaeds by Hundreds of others, one after another, is fo far 
from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is only the 
weaker. Pal]|[on) Intereft, Inadvertency, MifUke of his 
Meaning, and a Thoufand odd Reafons or Capricio’s Men’s 
JVIinds are adled by, (impodible to be difeovered) may make 
one Man quote another Man’s Words or Meaning wrong. 
He that has but ever fo little examined the Citations of Wri- 
ters cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deferve, 
where the Originals are wanting § and confequently bpw 
.mufth lefs, Quotations of Qs^otations can be relied on. TUe 
jh certains that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight 
Grounds^ can never after come to be more valid in futune 
Age^) b]l being often repeated. But the farther Bill it is fitpii 
Original^ the lefs valid k is, and has alwavs lefs Force in 
the JMEputh or Writing of him that laft made u(e of it, than jn 
hsi from whom ke.ieceived it. 

^12* The Probabilitiea we have hitherto 
dh mentionedf ve only fuch as coAOem Matter of 

mhichin^t Fa£l» and fuch Things as arc cafkible of Ob- 
Ihfvation and Tefiimony. There remaina that 
Jbudtm lijtAt Mksr Sort, concerning wliich Men cateitHin 
Opinions with Variety of Afient, though the 
rftMlifjf- Things be fueb^ thnt faSmg mt uadtr tbt 
Read) tor *htj art tut taptMt tf 

Ttfiimmj. Such an^ i* TIk Swftence, Natuw, and Opera- 
tions 
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tions of finite immaterial WMMNii ik; as 

Angels, Devils, i^c. or the Exiftence of Material Baiiigs^ 
which ekhOr for th^ Smallnefs iti themfelVM, or TTfimcitl 1' 
fiefs from us, our Senfes cannot lake Mtftico of } as Wrhediltf 
there be any Plants, AnidMrist ani intelligoiit Inhabitants in 
the Planets„and other Manfiens of the vaft Oniverlb^ Con> 
cerning the Manner of Operation in moft Parts Of tiM Worki 
of Nature : wherein, though we fM the fenfible EfiildSy yet 
their Caufes ar^ unknown, and' SM (MMelM net thO Wiqrt 
gUtl Manner how they arO produced. Wa fte AmMsis'taia 
^;enerated, nourifiied, and note : The Loadibhe irMN Ilf^l % 
and the Parts of a Candle fiirceffively mekhigs turn^iiMS 
Fhtnie, and give us bodt Light and neat. • 
tike Effects we fee and know ; but the Caufes that opaiaie, 
and the Manner they are produced in, wa tan onty gwtfii, 
and probably conjefture. For thefe, and the like, oenUne 
not nnthin the Scrutinyof htiman Senfes, cannot be Mtamined 
by them, or be attefied bv any Body, and tberefbtt can np^ 
pear more or lefs probable, only as they tMere ef left dgreo 
to Truths that are eftabliihed ia our nEnds, Md as they 
hold Proportion to other Psrts of our KntftrledM and ObfiM^ 
ration. Analogy in thefe Matters, is the only Help we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility. Thus obferving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itielf, we have Reafon to think, that what we call Kcat 
and Fire, confifts in a violent Agitation of the mpperoeptiWe 
minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obferving likewift, that 
the different Reftadlions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
'Eyes the different Appeartnces df fevotal Cdiours ; and aVo 
that the different ranging and htying the fiiperfieiti Parts df 
finrend Bodies, as of Velvet, watered %Ik, BTr. does the lilid, 
we think it probable that Colour and ShiNing of Bodies', is 
in tbefn nothing but the different Arangffment and RefraAien 
Of their minute and inieitfible Parts. Thus finding in Al 
Phtti ^ the Creation, that ftdl under human Obfetvatmn, 
'diat thiete is a gradual ConneAkfh of one with poedser 
kftbdot any great or difcernible Okas betWeenf in dll'tliht 
l|nRd; Variety of Things we fee m the WitM, WhMi kM,lb 
"cMHy linked together, that, in the fevttkl Ranfet ef Bslqip, 
R is not eafy to difcover the Bounds botwixt theili, we hive 
Reafon to be perfuaded, that ^ fuch gentle Steps Tbin|;s 
kfeepd upwards in Degrees of PerfeAion. It is a hard Mat> 

ter 
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ter to fay where Smfible tad Rational begin, and where Iit» 
fenfible and Irrational end : And who is there quick-fighted 
enough to determine precifely, which is the loweft Species 
of livinjK Things^ and which the firft of tbofe which have no 
Life ? Things, as far as we can obferve, lelTen and augment, 
ai the C^antity does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeft Odds betwixt the fiignefs of the Diameter at a 
remote Diftance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly difcernible. 
The Difference is exceeding great between fome Men, and 
fome Animals ; but if we will compare the Underftanding and 
Abilities of ibme Men, and fome Brutes, we (hall find fo 
little Difference, that it will be hard to fay, that that of the 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obferving, 1 fay, fuch gra« 
dual and gentle Defeents downwards in thofe Farts of the 
Creation Oiat are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may 
snake it probable, that it is fo alfo in Things above us and 
our Obfervation \ and that there are feveral Ranks of inicU 
ligent Beings, excelling us in feveral Degrees of Perfedlion^ 
afeending upwards towards the infinite Perfedion of the Cre- 
^or, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are eve^ one at 
lio great Diflance from the next to it. This Sort ot Proba- 
bility, which is the bell Condud of rational Experiments, and 
the Rife of Hypothefis, has alfo its Ufe and Influence ; and a 
wary Reafoning from Analogy, leads us often into the Difeo- 
vm of Truths, and ufeful Produdions, which would othei^ ' 
wife lie concealed. 

§. 13. Thoi^h the common Experience, and 
One Cafe the ordinary Courfe of Things, have iuftly a 
n^/here contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 
n Experience make them give or refufe Credit to any Thing 

Mens not the ppopofed to their Belief ; yet there is one Cafe 

TeJtmonj. wherein the Strangenefs of the Fad leffens not 
the.Affent to a fair Teftimony given of it. For 

? rhere fuch fupernatural Events are fuitable to Ends aimed at 
y him, who has the Power to change th^ Courfe of Nature ; 
there, under fuch Circutnftances, they may be the fitter topm* 
*cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or oon- 
tra^ to ordinary Obfervation. This is the prmr Cafe of 
which, well attefted, do not only find Credit ,theaM 
felvea, but give it alfo to other Truths, which need fuch Con« 
firmation. 
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§. 14. BeRdes thofe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one Sort of Propofitions that 
challenge the higheft Degree of our Afleot upon 
bare Teftimony, whether the Thing propofed, 
agree or difagree with common Experience, 
and the ordinary Courfe of Things or no. 

The Reafon whereof is, becaufe the Teftimony 
is of fuch an one as cannot deceive, ||or be deceived, and that 
is of God himfelf. This carries with it Aflurance beyond 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is. called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Rivelathn^ and our AiTeiKt to it, Faith : Which 
as abfolutely determines our Minds, and as perfe< 9 ;ly excludea 
all wavering, as our Knowledge itfelf ; and we as well 
doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation 
from God be true. So that Faith is a fettled and fure Principle 
of AiTent and Afturance, and leaves no manner of room for 
Doubt or Hcfitation. Only we muft be fure, that it be a di- 
vine Revelation, and that we underftand it right; elfe weftiall 
expofe ourfelvcs to all the Extravagancy of Enthufiafm, and 
all the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Af- 
furance in what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thofe Cafes our Aftent can be rationally no higher, than the 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is the Mean- 
ing of the Expreffions it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its 
being a Revelation, or that this is its true Senfe, be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aifent can reach no higher than an Aflu-** 
ranee or Diffidence, arifing from the more or lefs apparent Pro- 
bability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedent it 
ought to have before ofher Arguments of Perfuafion, I (nail 
fpeak more hereafter, where 1 treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in Contradiftinftion to Reafon ; though, in Truth, it be 
nothing elfe but an Afient founded on the higheft Reafon. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of Retort. 

§. l.rTpl HE Word Riefm^ in the En^Ttfi 
I Language, has different Significatiom: 

^ Sometimes it is taken for true and 
clear Principles ; fometimes for clear and fair 
Dedudlions from thofe Principles, and fome- 
times for the Caufe, and particularly the final Caufe. But 
the Confideration I (hall have of it here, is in a Significa- 
tion different from all thefe ^ and that i$f as it ftands for a Fa- 
culty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is fuppofed to be 
diftinauifhed from Bealls, and wherein it is evident he much 
furpalies them. 

§• 2. If general Knowledge, as has been 
Wherein (hewn, confifts in a Perception of the Agrees 

Rtafining con- ment or Difagreement of our own Ideas y and 
/•ff* the Knowledge of the Exiftence of all Tbingt 

without us, (except only of a God, whofb 
iftence every Man mav certainly know and demonftrate to him** 
felf from his own Exiftence) be had only by our Senfes i ViThat 
Room then is there for the Exercife of any other Facultyi 
outward Senfe, and inward Perceptioii I What otem U 
there of Reafon? Very muchi both for the Enlarg^mciH 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aflent: for it kuh 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceflary and 
affifting to all our other intelledual Faculties, and, indeedt 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it fo orders the intermediate 
Ideasy as to difeover what Conne£lion there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held t^ether^ and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought 
for, which is that we call lUation or Inferenciy and confifts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Conne£lion there is between 
the Ideaiy in each Step of the DeduAion, whereby the Mind 
comes to fee either the certain Agreement or Difagreement of 
lufiy two tdeasy as in Demonftration, in which it arrives at 

Know* 
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knowledge : or their probable Conneftlon, on which it gives 
or with holds its AfTcnt, as in Opinion. Senfe and Intuition 
reach but a very little Way. The greateft P.irt (rf our Know- 
ledge depends Upon Deductions and intei mediate Ideas: 
And in thrtfe Cafes, where we are fain to fubftitutc Afl'cnt 
inltead of Knowledge, and take Propofitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are fo, wc have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probabilitv. In 
both thefe Cafes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to difeover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which wc call Rea Ton. 
For as Reafon perceives the ncceflary and indubitable Coil- 
Jieftion of all the Ideas oi Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonftration that produces Knowledge : fo it like- 
wife perceives the probable Conne£lion of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Difeourfe to which 
it will think Aflent due. This is the lowelf Deg»-ee of that 
which can be truly called Reafon. For where the Mind does 
jiot perceive this probable Connedlion j where it does not 
tliiccrn whv*her there be any fuch Conneifion or no, there 
Men’s Opinions are not the Produd of Judgment, or the Con- 
feguence of Reafon, but the EfFcds of Chance and Hazard, of 
a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and with- 
out Diredioti. 

§. 3. So that we may in Reafon confidcr thefe 
four Degrees the firft and higheft, is the dif- Its four Parts. 
covering and finding out of Proofs; the fecond, 
the regular and methodical Difpofition of them, and laying 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connection and 
Force be plainly and eafily perceived ; the third is the perceiv- 
ing their Connexion ; and the fourth, a making a right Con- 
clufion. Thefe feveral Degrees may be obferveJ in any ma- 
thematical Demonftration : It being one Thing to perceive 
the Connedion of each Part, as the Demonfttation is made by 
another ; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
clufion on all the Parts ; a third to make out a Demonftration 
clearly and neatly one’s felf; and fomething different from 
all thefe, to have firft found out thofe intermediate Ideas or 
Proofs by which it is made. 
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^ ^ §. 4 . There is one Thing more, which I 

the real defirc to be confidered concerning Reafon ; 

jhuZlt of whether Syllogifm^ as is generally 

Reafon. thought, be the proper Infirument of it, and 

the ufefulleft Way of exercifing this Faculty. 
The Caufcs I have to doubt, are thefc : 

Fif/U Becaufe Syllogifm ferves our Reafon but in one only 
of the foie-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to fliew the 


Conne<5ion of the Proofs in any one Inftance, anJ no more ; 
but in this it is of no great Ufe, fince the Mind can perceive 
I’uch Connection where it really is, as eaTiIy, nay perhaps bet* 


ter, without it. 


If we will obferve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
lhall find that we reafon beft and cleareft, when we only ob* 
ferve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
'Fhoughts to any Rule of Syllogifm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there arc many Men that reafon exceeding 
clear and lightly, who know not how to make a Syllogifm. 
lie that would look into many Parts of J/ta and America^ will 
find Men reafon theie, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogifm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thofe Forms : And I believe fcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogilms in Reafoning within himfelf. Indeed Syllogifm is 
made ufe of on Occafion, to difeover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Flourifh, or cunningly wrapped up in a fmooth Period ; 
and ftripping an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, mew it in its naked Deformity. But the Wcak- 
, ncls or Fallacy of fuch a loofc Difeourfe, it (hews, by the ar- 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thofe who have thoroughly 
ftudicd Mode and Figure^ and have fo examined the many 
Ways th.it three Propofitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do fo. All who have 
fo far confidered Syllogifm, as to fee the Reafon why, in three 
Propofitions laid together In one Form, the Concluuon will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo ; I grant are 
certain of the Conclufions they draw from the Premifes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not fo 
far looked into thofe Forms, are not furc, by virtue of Syl- 
logifm, that the Conclufion certainly follows from the Pre- 
mifes ; they only take it to be fo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thofe Forms of Argumenta- 
tion ; but this is fiill but believing, not being certain. Now, 
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if, of all Mankind, thofe who can make Syllogifms, are ex- 
tremcly few in Comparifon of thofe who cannot, and if of 
thofe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very 
fmall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogifms, 
in the allowed Modes and Figures^ do conclude right, without 
knowing certainly that they do fo ; if Syllogifms muft be taken 
for the only proper inftrument of Reafon and Means of Know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Ari/iotle there was noi one 
Man that did, or could know any I'hing by Reafon; and that 
fincc the Invention of Syllogifms, there is not one of I'cn 
Thoufand that doth. 

But God has not been fo fparing to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Arijiotle to make 
them rational, /• e, thofe few of them that he could get fo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogifms, as to fee, that in above 
threcfcorc Ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be furc that 
the Conclufion is right, and upon what Ground it is. that 
in thefe few the Conclufion is certain, and in the other not. 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo : He has 
given them a Mind that can reafon without being inflrufied 
in Methods of fyllogizing ; The Underftanding is not taught 
to reafon by thefe Rules : it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideasy and can range 
them right, without any fuch perplexing Repetitions. I l.iy 
not this any way to lefTen Arijiotle^ whom I look on as one 
of the greateft Men amongft the Ancients : whofc large 
Views, Acutenefs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled : And who in this very In- 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Conclufion 
may be Ihewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againfl 
thofe who were not afliamed to deny any Thing. And [ 
readily own, that all right Reafoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogifm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, 1 may truly fay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beft Way of Reafoning, for the leading of thofe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and defire to make the beft 
Ufc they may of their Reafon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. And he himfclf, it is plain, found out fome Forms 
to be conclufive, and others not 5 not by the Forms them- 
felvcs, but by the original of Knowledge, L e. by the 

vifible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South- Weft, and the Weather lowering, and 

U 2 like 
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like to rain, and flie ^ill eafily underftand, it h not fafe for 
her to go Abroad thin clad, in fuch a Day, aftef a Fever ; 
She cleaily fees the probable Connedtion of all thefe, viz. 
South Weft Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapfe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thofc artificial and cumberfome Fetters of feveral Syllo- 
gifms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which fhe eafily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loft, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propofed in Mode and Figure, For 
it very often confounds the Connexion : And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonftrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes fliorteft and cleareft with- 
out S)llogirms. 

Inference is looked on as the ^rcat A£I of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made ; but the Mind, 
cither very defirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Hafte, 
before it perceives the Connexion of the Ideas that muft hold 
the Extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propofition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to fee or 
fuppofe fuch a Connexion of the tv/o Ideas of the inferred 
Piopofition, V. g. Let this be the Propofition laid down, 
Men be funijhed in another JVorld^ and from thence be 
inferred this other, Then Men can determine themfelves. The 
Qiicftion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no 5 if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas^ and taking a View of the Connedlion of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without fuch 
a View, it has not fo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Keafon, as fhewrt a Willingnefs 
to have it be, or be taken for fuch. But in either Cafe is it 
Svllogifm that difcovercd thofe Ideas^ or Ihewed the Con- 
nedlion of them, for they muft be both found out, and the 
Connexion every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made ufe of in Syllogifm ; unlefs it can be faid, that any 
Idea^ without a.nfidering what Connexion it hath with the 
two other, whofe Agreement (hould be (hewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Syllogifm, and may be taken at a venture for 

the 
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the Medius Terminus^ to prove any Conclufion. But this no 
body will fay, becaufe it is by virtue of the perceived J^ree- 
mmt of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, thit the 
Extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each intc;- 
mediate Idea muft be fuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
vifible Connetiion with thofe two it is placed between, or clfc 
thereby the Conclufion cannot be infcircd or drawn in ^ for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is loofc, and without 
Cunnedtion, there the whole Strength of it is lofi, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Iiiftance 
above-mentioned, what is it (hews the Force of the Inference, 
and confequently the Reafonablcncfs of it, but a View of the 
Connedtion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 
Conclufion or Propofition inferred : v, g. Men fiiall be pu- 

nijliedy——^ — God the Pitnljher^ — ■ j ujl Punijhmcnt^ 

^he Punijhed guilty^ could have done other 

— - ■ ■ -Freedotn Self-determination: by which Chain 

of Ideas thus vilibly linked together in Train, /. e. c ich in- 
termediate Idra agreeing on each Side with thofe tw'o it is 
immediate!;- placed between, the Ideas of Men and SclLdf- 
tcrmination appear to be coniicdied, /. e, this Propolition, 
A'len can determine themfelvcs is drawn in, or interred fiom 
this, that they Jljall he punljhid in the other ll'\rhL tor hcic 
the Mind feeing the Connedfion there is between the lira 
of Men^s Punijlmient in the other Worlds and the Idea of Go ! 
pumjhing\ between God punijlnngy and the fnjlicc of the Pv- 
nijhinent j between yu/lice of Punijlmunt and Gii It j between 
4Juile and a Power to do othcrwijc ; between a Power to <tj 
ctherwife^ and Freedom^ and between Freedom and Selfd- 
termination^ fees the Cunnedlion between Men and SJfdetn - 
mination. 

Now, I afk, whether the Connedlion of the Extremes be 
not more clearly Icon in this fimple and natural Difpofition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix 
Syllogifms ? I muft beg Pardon foi calling it Jumble, till 
fomebody (hall put theie Ideas into fo many Syllogifnis, and 
then fay, that they are lefs jumbled, and their Connection 
more vifible, when they are tranfpofed and repeated, and 
fpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that fhort natural plain Order they arc laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fgc it, and wherein they 
muft be fixn, before they can be put intef a Train of Syl- 
logifms. For the r.-itaral Order of the connedting Ideas 
mmt diScCi the Older of the Syllogirms, and a Man m'lft 

U 3 fc« 
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fee the Connexion of each intermediate Idea with thofc that 
it connects, befoie he can with Reafon make ufe of it in a 
Syllogifm. And when all thofc Syllogifms are made, ncithet 
thofe that are, nor thofe that are not Logicians, will fee the 
Force of the Argumentation, i. e. the Connection of the Ex- 
tremes one Jot the better. [For thofc that are not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogifm, nor the Rea- 
fons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclufive Modes and Figures or no, and fo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
lefpeflive Connedfion, being difturbed, renders the Illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo^ 
gicians themfelves, they fee the Connexion of each interme- 
diate Idea with thofe it flands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 
gifm is made, or elfe they do not fee it at all. For a Syllogifm 
neither fhews nor ftrengthens the Connexion of any two 
Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connexion 
icen in them mews what Connexion the Extremes have 
one with another. But what Connexion the intermediate 
has with cither of the Extremes in that Syllogifm, that no 5y/- 
logifm does or can fhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive, as they ftand there in that Juxta-pofition only by its 
own View, to which the Syllogiftical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Light at all ; it only flicws, that if the 
intermediate Idea agrees with thofe it is on both Sides im- 
'mediately applied to, then thofe two remote ones, or as they 
arc called Extremes, do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 
mediate Connedlion of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, on which the Force of the Rcafoning depends, 
is as wxll fecn before as after the Syllogifm is made, or elfe he 
that makes the Syllogifm could never fee it at all. This, as has 
been already obferved, is feen only by the Eye, or the per- 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to- 
gether, in a juxta-tofition, which View of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propofition, 
whether that Propofition be placed as a Mayor, or a Minor, in a 
Syllogifm, or no. 

Ot what Ufe then are Syllogifms? I anfwer, Their chief 
and main Ufe js in the Schools, where Men are allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
iiifeftly agree; or out of the Schools to thofc, who from 

thence 
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thence have learned without Shame to deny the Conneflion of 
Ideas which even to thcmfelves is vifible. But to an inge- 
nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to hnd 
it, there is no Need of any fuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Truth and Rcafonablcnefs of it is 
better feen in ranging of the Idias in a fimple and plain Order. 
And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries after Truth, 
never ufe Syllogllrih to convince thcmfelves, for in teaching 
others to inftrua willing Learners.} Becaufe before they can 
put them into a Syllogijm^ they muft fee the Cunnc£tion that 
is between the intermediate IdeOj and the two other Ideas it is 
fet between, and applied to, to fhew their Agreement ; and 
when they fee that, they fee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and fo Syllogifm comes too late to fettle it. For to make 
ufe again of the former inftance, I whether the Mind, 
confiJcring the Idea of Jufticc, placed as an intermediate Idea 
between the Punijhrnent of Men, and the Guilt of the punifhed, 
(and, till it does fo confider it, the Mind cannot make ufe of 
it as a viedlus terminus) does not as plainly fee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is forpned into Syllogifm ? 
To Ihew it in a very plain and cafy Example ; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea^ or medius terminus^ that the Mind makes 
ufe of to (hew the Connexion of Homo and Vivens \ I afk, 
whether the Mind docs not more readily and plainly fee that 
Connedlion in the fimple and proper Poution of the connedt- 
ing Idea in the Middle \ thus. 

Homo ■ ■ ■■■■ ^Anima l ■ Vivens ; 

Than in this perplexed one. 

Anima l - ■ -■ Vivms •^^Hom o • " Antmah 

Which is the Pofition thefe Idias have in a Syllogifm, to fhew 
the Conncdlion between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention 
of Animal* 

Indeed Syllogifm is thought to be of necelTary Ufe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to ihew them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Difeourfes. But 
that this is a Miftake, will appear, if we confider that the 
Reafon why fometimes Men, who fincerely aim at Truth, 
are impofed upon by fucb loofe, and, a$ they are called, 
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Rhetorical DSfeourfes, is, that their Fancies being ftruck with 
fomc lively metaphorical Reprefentations, they neglcft to oh-r 
ferve, or do noi eafily perceive what are the true Ideas upon 
which the Inference depends. Now, to fliew fuch Men the 
Weaknefs of fuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to llrip it of the fupeifluous Idcas^ which, blended and 
confounded with thofe on which the Inference depends, feem 
to (hew a Connedlion where there is none, or at leaft do 
hinder the Difeovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argumen»^ation de- 
pends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind ta- 
king a View of them, fees what Connection they have, and fo 
is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
logifm iit all. 

I grant that Mode and Figure are commonly made ufe of 
in fuch Cafes, as if the Detcdlion of the Incohciencc of fuch 
loofe Difeouries were wholly owing to the Syllogiftical Form; 
and fo I myfelf formerly thought ; till upon a ftridter Exami- 
nation, I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked 
in tlicir due Order, flicws the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogifm ; not only as fubjedling each 
Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connedlion is beft obferved ; but 
nlfo becaufe Syllogifm fhews the Incoherence only to thole, 
(who are not one ot ten thoufand) who perfcdlly underftand 
Mode and Figure^ and the Reafon upon which thofe Forms 
are eftabliftied ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
Ideas ^ upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
whether Logician or not Logician, who underftands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or 
Difagreement of fuch Ideas y (without which, in or out of ^1- 
logiliii, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weaknefs, Co- 
herence or Incoherence of the Difcouife) fee the Want of 
Conncdlion in the Argumentation, and the Abfurdity of the 
Inference. 

And thus I have known a Man, unfkilful in Syllogifoi, 
who at firft hearing could perceive the Weaknefs and Incon- 
clufivcnefs of a long artificial and plaufible l^ifcourfe, where- 
with others better (killed in Syllogifm have been milled ; and 
I believe there are few of my Readers who do not knovv* 
fuch. And indeed, if it were not fo, the Debates pf mo(l 
Prince’s Councils, and the Bufinefs of Aflemblies, woyld be 
fn Danger to be ijiifmanaged, iince thpfe who are relied up- 
5 Oft 




an, and have ufually a great Stroke !n them, are not always 
fuch, who have the good Luck to be pcrfcdtly knowing in 
the Forms of Syllogifm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
"if Syllogifm were the only, or fo much as the fureft Way to 
deted the Fallacies of artiticial Difcourfes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are fo much in Love with Falfbood 
and Miftakc, that they would every where have negleAed 
to bring Syllogifm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous fo much as to oft'er them in Affairs of Confequence; 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not icily to dilputc at their Eafe, but were to a<Sl ac- 
cording to the Refult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miftakts with their Heads or Fortunes, found thofc Scho- 
laftick Forms were of little Ufe to difcover I'ruth or Fallacy, 
whilft both the one and the other might be (hewn, and better 
(hewn without them, to thofe, who would not refufe to fee 
what was vifibl) fhewn them. 

Secondly^ Another Reafon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogifm b{ the only proper Inffrumcnt of Reafon in the 
Difeovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Ufe Mode and 
Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above confidcrcd) thofe Scholaftick Forms 
of Difeourfe arc not Icfs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation ; and for this I appeal to common Ob» 
fervation, which has always found thefe artificial Methods 
of Reafon ing more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inltruit and inform the Underftanding. And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and filenccd in 
this Scholaftick Way, are feldom or never convinced, and fo 
brought over to the conquering Side ; They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Aciverfary to be the more (kilful Difputant, but 
reft neverthelefs perfuaded of the Truth on their Side ; and go 
away, worfted as they are, with the fame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men fee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogifm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Difpute, than for the Difeovery or Conftrmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries: and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogifm, as it cannot be denied, it muft be 
Something elfe, and not Syllogifm, that muft difcover them* 
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I have had Experience how ready fome Men are, v^hen all 
the Ufe which they have been wont to afcribe to any thing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that 1 am for laying it wholly afide. 
But to prevent fuch unjuft and groundlefs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derftanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men 
ikilled in, and ufed to Syllogifms, And them affifting to their 
Reafon in the Difcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 
Ufe of them. All that 1 aim at is, that they ftiould not afcnbc 
more to thcfc Forms, than belongs to them ; and chink that 
Men have no Ufe, or not fo full a Ufe of their Rcafoning Fa- 
culty, without them. Some Eyes want Speftacles to fee 
Things clearly and diftinftly ; but let not thofe that u(e them 
therctoie fty, no Body can fee clearly without them : Thofe 
who do <0 will be thought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they aic beholden to) a little too much to deprefs and difere- 
dit Nature. Reafon, by its own Penetration, where it is 
ftrong and exercifed, ufdally fees quicker and clearer without 
Syllogifm. If Ufe of thofe Spectacles has fo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them feeConfequences or Inconfequences 
in Argumentation, I am not fo unreafonable as to be againft 
the ufing them. Every one knows what heft fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 
tifc not juft the fame Helps that he finds a need of. 

§. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Uelpi little in think I may truly fay, it is of far lefs, or no Ufi 
Dtmonfiraiion^ at all in Probabilities. For the AflTent there bc- 
kfs tn Froba^ jng to be determined by the Preponderancy, af- 
btltty. ^ jyg Weighing of all the Proofs, with all 

Circumftances on both Sides, nothing is fo un<* 
fit to aftlft the Mind in that, as Syllogifm ; which running 
away with one aflumed Probability, or one topical Argument, 
puriues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Confideration ; and forcing it upon fome 
remote Difficulty, holds it fail: there, intangl^, perhaps, and 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogifms, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much lefs affording it the Helps, requi- 
fite to (hew on which Side, all Things confidcred, is the 
greater Probability. 
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6. But let it help u$, (as perhaps may be 
faidj in convincing Men of their Errors and Sn^ettiott§ 
Minakes: (and yet I would fain fee the Man ineret^$our 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of KimnUdgi^ 
Sylhgifm) yet llill it fails our Reafin in that 
Part, which, if not its higheft Perfedion, is yet 
certainly its bardeft Tafk, and that which we 
moft need its Help in; and that is, the finding $ui of Proofs 
and making new Difioveries. The Rules of Syllogifm (erve not 
to furniih the Mind with thofe intermediate Ideas that may 
fhew the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 
foning difeovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marihak 
ing and ranging the old ones wc have already. The 47th 
Propofition of the firft Book of Euclid^ is very true ; but 
the Difeovery ot it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firft, and then he is able 
to prove fyllogiftically : So that Syllogifm comes after Know- 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. Rut it 
is Aicfly by the finding out thofe Ideasy that fhew the Con- 
nc£tion of dif ant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creafed, and that ufcful Arts and Sciences are advanc^. Syl^ 
logifmy at beft, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any Addition to it. And if 
a Man fhould employ his Rea^n all this Way, he will not 
do much otherwife than he, who having got lome Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, fhould have it beaten up all into 
Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the 
Hands of his People, and his Spanijh Iron fo, he had Drought 
to Light but little of that Treafure that lay fo long hid in 
the dark Entrails of America, And I am apt to think, that 
he who fhould employ all the Force of his Rcafon only in 
brandifhing of Syllogifmsy will difeover very little of that Mafs 
of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the fecret Re- 
cedes of Nature ; and which, I am apt to think, native ruftick 
Reafon, (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
any Scholaftick Proceeding by the ftridl Rules of Mode and 
Figure. 

§.7. I doubt not, nevcrthclefs, but there Other Helps 
arc Ways to be found to affift our Reafon in fieuldh 
this moft ufcful Part j and this the judicious fi^gbt* 

Hooker encourages me to fay, who in his EccL * 

Pol. 
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Pol, 1. l.%. 6. fpeaks thus : If there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learnings ( which Helps I mujl plainly con* 
fefs^ this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Agty 
doth neither much know^ nor generally regard) there would undoubt* 
idly be almojl as much Difference in Maturity of "Judgment between 
Men therewith inured^ and that which now Men are^ as between 
Men that are nowy and Innocents. 1 do not pretend to have 
found or difeovered here any of thofe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syliogilm, and the Logick now in Ufe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thofe he means. 
It is fufficient for me, if by a Difeourfe perhaps fomething 
out of the Way, I am fure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I fhall have given an Occafion to others to caft 
about for new Difeoveries, and to feek in their own Thoughts 
for thofe right Helps of Arty which will fcarce be found, 1 
fear, by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to the Rules 
and Didlatcs of others. For beaten Trafts lead thefe Sort of 
Cattle, (as an obferving Roman calls them) whofe Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem ejly fed quo iiur. out 
1 can be bold to fay, that this Age is adorned with fome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largenefs of Com- 
prehenfion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
SubjeS, could open new and undifeovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. 

§. 8. Having here had an Occafion to fpeak 
We reafon of Syllogifm in general, and the Ufc of it in 
about Parti* Rcaloning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
cularsa ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subjc£l, to 

take Notice of one manifeft Miftake in the 
Rules of Syllogifm ^ viz. 7'hat no Syllogiftical Reafoning 
can be right and coiiclufivc, but what has, at lead, one ge- 
neral Propofition in it. As if we could not Reafony and have 
Knowledge about Particulars : Whereas, in Truth, the MaN 
ter rightly confidcred, the immediate Objeft of all our Rca- 
foning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Man’s Reafoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
ifting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular Exidences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 
foning about other Things, is only as they correfpond witb 
thofe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Difagreement of our particular Ideasy is th® 
Whole and nitmod of all our Knowledge, Univerfality 

but 



but accidental to it, and confifts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are fuch as more than one par- 
ticular I'hing can correfpond with, and be rcprcfcntcd by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
two Ideas^ and confequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thofe Ideas 
be capable of reprefenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One Thing more 1 crave leave to offer about Syllogifm, be- 
fore I leave it, viz. May one not upon juft Ground enquire 
whether the Form Syllogifin now has, is that which in Reafon 
it ought to have ? b or the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, /. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
fliew the Agreement or Difagreement of the two in Quef- 
tion, would not the Pofition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and ftiew the Agreement or Difagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them i which might be eafily done by 
tranfpofing the Propofitions, and making the Medius Terms- 
nus the Predicate of the Firft, and the Subjedt of the Second. 
As thus, 

Omnis Homo ejl Animal^ 

Omne Animal ejl vivenSf 
Ergo omnis Homo ejl vivens* 

Omne Corpus eji extenfum folidum^ 

Nullum extenfum folidum eJi pura exienjioy 
Ergo Corpus non ejl pura extenfio^ 

I need not trouble my Reader with Inftances in Syllogifms, 
whofe Conclufions are particular. The fame Reafon holds for 
the fame Form in them, as well as in the general. 

§. 9. Reafon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firfi^ Reafon 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us us for 
throu^ the vaft Spaces, and large Rooms of this ^Idcas. 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far fhort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many In- 
ftances wherein it fails us : As, 

Fisjly It perfcdtly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It nei- 
ther does, nor can extend itfelf farther than they do. And 
therefore where-cver we have no Ideas^ our Reafoning flops, 
Aiid wc are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
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we realbn alioat Words, which do not ftand for any Ideasy it 
is only about thofe Sounds, and nothing elfe. 

§. 10 . Secondly^ Our Keaibn is often puz* 
^dlyf Becaufe zled, and at a Lofs, bicaufe of the Obfcurity^ Cen^ 
^fobfcureand fufm or ImperfeHim of the Ideas it is employed 
i^erfeU about ; and there we arc involved in Difficulties 
Ideas. Contradiftions. Thus, not having any 

perfedt Idea of the leaft Extenfion of Matter^ 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Lofs about the Divifibility of 
Matter ; but having perfect, clear, and difiindt Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reafon meets with none of thofe inextricable Diffi- 
culties in Numbers, nor finds itfclf involved in any Contra- 
dictions about them. I'hus wc having but imperfeCt Ideas of 
the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 
us, and much imperfeCter yet, of the Operation of GOD, 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. 

§. II. Thirdly^ Our Reafon is often at a 
* Stand, becaufe it perceives not thofe Ideas, which 
^hjrdly^ For certain or probable Agree^ 

or Difagreement of any two other Ideas : 
;W/«/£ldeas. Faculties far out-go 

others. Till Algebra^ that great inftrument 
and Inftance ofliuman Sagacity, was difeovered, Men, with 
Amazement looked on feveral of the Demonftrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could fcarce forbear to think 
the finding feveral of thofe Proofs to be fomething more than 
human. 

§. 12. Fourthly^ The Mind by proceeding upon 
falfi Principles^ is often engaged in Abfurditics 
Fourthly, Be- Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 
eaufe of wong without knowing how to free itfclf : 

rmcip es. ^ Cafe, it is in vain to implore the 

Help of Reafon, unlefs it be to difeover the 
Fallhood, and rejeft the Influence of thofe wrong Principles. 
Reafon is fo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Build- 
ing upon falfe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 
purfue it, it entangles him the more, and engages hjm deeper 
in Perplexities. 
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%, 13. As obfcure and impcrfeft Ideas 

often involve our Reafon, fo upon the fame Fifthly^ 
Ground, do dubious Words^ and uncertain Signs, Becaufe of 
often ill Difeourfes and Arguings, when not doubtful 
warily attended to, fu%%U metis Reafony and 
bring them to a Nonplus: But thefe two lat- 
ter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reafon. But yet the 
Confequences of them are neverthelefs obvious ; and the Per- 
plexities or Errors they iUl Men’s Minds with, are every where 
obfervable, 

§. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the 
Mind, are fo there, that they can be by them- Our highefl 
felves immediately compared one with another : Degree of 
And in thefe the Mind is able to perceive, that Kno^hdge^ 
they agree or difagree, as clearly as that It has \niutHnje^ 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch 
of a Circle, is Icfs than the whole Circle, as 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle : And this 
therefore, as has been faid, I call intuitive Knvwledgey which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any j this being the higheft of all human Certain- 
ty. In this confifts the Evidence of all thofe Maxims which 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as 
is faid, only aflent to, but) knows to be true, as foon 
as ever they are propofed to his Underftanding. In the Dif- 
covery of, and Aflent to thefe Truths, there is no Ufe of the 
difeurfive Faculty, no Need of Reafommy but they are known 
by a fuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And fuch, if 
I may guefs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juft Men made perfedi fliall 
have in a future State, of Thoufands of Things, which now 
either whollv efcape our Apprehenfions, or which our fhort- 
fighted Realon having got fome faint Glimpfe of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. 

§.15. But though we have here and there a 
little of this clear Light, fome Sparks of bright The next is 
Knowledge ; yet the greateft Part of our Ideas Demonfiration 
are fuch, that we cannot difeern their Agreement h RcofonUg^ 
or Difagreement, by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all thefe we have Need of Reafeningy and muft, 
by Difeourfe and Inference, make our Difeoveries. Now of 
thefe there are two Sorts, which 1 fball take the Liberty to 
mention here again. 

Firjf, 
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Firji^ Thofe whofe Agreement or Diragreement, tliouglt It 
cannot be fecn by an immediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas^ which 
can be compared with them. In this Cafe, when the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, 
with thofe which we would compare, is plainly difeerned, 
there it amounts to Demonftration, whereby K!nowledge is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is nqt fo eafy, 
nor altogether fo clear, as intuitive Knowledge \ becaufe in 
that there is barely one fimple Intuition, wherein there is nd 
room for any the leaft Miftake or Doubt ; the T ruth is feen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonftration, it is true, there is 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once j for there muft be 
a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium^ or intermediate Idea^ with that we compared it with 
before, when we compare it with the other j and where 
thpre be many Mediums^ there the Danger of the Miftake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Difagreement of the 
Ideas muft be obferved and feen in each Step of the whole 
Train, and retained in the Memory, juft as it is, and the 
Mind muft be fure, that no Part of what is neceflTary to 
make up the Demonftration, is omitted or overlooked. This 
makes ibme Demonftrations long and perplexed, and too 
hard for thofe who have not Strei^th of Parts diftinftly to 

S irccivc, and cxaflly carry fo many Particulars orderly in their 
cads. And even thofe, who are able to mafter fuch intricate 
Speculations, are fain fometimes to go over them again, and 
there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 
at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intu- 
ition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, there the Agree- 
ment of the firft and the fourth is a Demonftration, and pro- 
duces certain Knowledge, which may be called rational Know* 
ledge^ as the other is Intuitive. 

§. 1 6. Secondly j There are other Ideasy whofe 
^o/upplythe Agreement or Difagreement can no othcr- 
Narro<wne/s of wife be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
this, we have others, which have not a certain Agreement 
mthing hut the Extremes, but an ufual or, likely one: 

And in thefe it is, that the Judgment is pro- 

S erly cxercifed, which is the acquiefeing of the 
dind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
them with fuch probable Mediums. This, 

though 


Judgment up* 
9H probable 
Reafoning. 



though It never siniounts to Knowledge, lio, n<rt to tbit which 
i& the lowell Degree of it; yet fometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tic the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Probabjlity 
is fo clear and ftrong, that Aflent as neceffarily follows it, as 
Knowledge does Deinonfiration. The great Excellency and 
Ufe of the Judgment is to obferve right, and take a true Efti- 
niate of the Force and Weight of each Probability ; and then 
cafting them up all right together, chufe that SiJe which has 
the Overbalance. 

§. 17. Intuitive Knovded^e is the Perception of Intuition, De- 
the certain Agreement or Difagreement of two ntonjiration. 
Ideas f immediately compared together. Judg,neni» 

Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certau A'^rce- 
ment or Difagrecmei t of any two Ideas^ by the Intel veniioii of 
one or more other Ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or Jif- 
agree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas^ vvhofe ccitain 
Agreement or Difagreement with them it does not perceive, but 
hath obferved to be frequent and ufual. 

§. 18. Though the deducing one Propofition 
from another, or making Inferences in ll^ords^ Con/equ:nces 0/ 
be a great Part of Reafon, and that which it IKord*, and 
is ufually employed about ; yet the principal A£t Confquences of 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement 
or Difagreement of two Ideas one with another, 
by the Intervention of ? Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
two Houfes to be of the fame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meafure their Equality by juxta-pofition* 
Words have their Confequences, as the Signs of fuch Id.as : 
And Things agree or difagree, as really they are ; but we ub- 
ferve it only by our Ideas, 

§. 19. Before we quit this Subje^f, it may be 
worth our while a little to reficdl on four Sorts Four Sorts of 
of ArgumentSy that Men in their Reafonings with Argumnts, 
others do ordinarily make ufc of, to prevail on Fsrjl, Ai Ve- 
their Aflent ; or at leaft fo to awe them, as to 
filence their Oppofition. 

Firf^ The firft is, to allcdgc the Opinions of Men, Whbfe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, rower, or fome other Caufc, has 
gained a Name, and fettled their Reputation in the common 
Eftccm with fome Kind of Authority. When Men are efta- 
blifl^ed in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 
VoL. II. X Modefty 
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Modefty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queftion 
the Authority of Men, who are in Pofleflion of it. This is 
apt to be ceiilurcd, as carrying with it too much of Pride, whea 
a Man does not readdy yield to the Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Refpedt and Sub- 
million by others ; and it is looked upon as Infolcnce for a 
Man to fet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, agatnft the cur- 
rent Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance agalnft 
that of fomc learned Doctor, or otherwife approved Writer. 
Whoever backs his Tenets with fuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Caule, and is ready to ftile it Im- 

? udence in any one who (hall (land out againft them. This 
think may be called Argumcnium ad Vertcundiam^ 

§. 20. Secondly ^ Another Way that Men o-r- 
Secondly^ Ad dinarily ufe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantum. fubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 
in Debate, is to require the Adverfary to admit 
what they alleJge as a Proof, or to affign a better. And this 
I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. 

§. 2 1 . Thirdly^ A third Way is to prefs a Man 
Thirdly^ Ad with Confcquenccs drawn from his own Prin- 

Honuiieni. ciples or Concelfions. This is already known un- 

der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 

22. Fourthly^ The fourth is the ufing pf 
Fourthly Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
^ Jadicium. Knowledge or Probabili^. This 1 call Argu^ 
mentum ad "Judkium^ This alone of all the 
four brings true Inftruftioii with it, and advances us in our 
Way to* Knowledge. For, i. It argues npt another Man^s 
Opinion to be right, becaufe I, out of Refpe^, or any other 
Confideration but that of ComnBion^ not coptradifl bifn. 
2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 
I ought to lake the fame with him, becaufc I know not abetter. 

2 . Nor docs it follow, that anotherrMaq is ip the right Wavs 
ccaufe he has Ihcwn me that i am in iftc Wrone^ I msgr pe 
model!, and therefore not oppofe another Man’s Perfuafioa^ I 
may he ignorant, and not be able to produce a better ; 1 may 
in an Error, and another may Ihew me that ]L fo. This 
may difpofe me perhaps for the Recaption of Tfuth, hut helps 
me not to^it; that muft come from Proofs apd Arguments ; 
and Light arifing from the Nature of Things thfpilelves^ aJid 
not ftOQi my ShfamefacedRcfs, Ignorance^ or Error^ 
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We may be able to make fomc GueA at the 
Diftirtftion of Things, into thofe that. are ac-* 
cocding «o, above,* and contrary to Rcafon. ^ 

1 . Aa^rding to Reafon are fuch Propoiitions, 
whofe Truth vhe can difcovcr, by exaniinmg and tracing thofe 
Id^s we 4bave ftom Senfutim and R^diioh ; and by natural 
Dedudion find to be true or probable* 2. Above Re&fon are 
fuch PropofitioMs, whofe Truth or Probability we cannot by 
Reaibnderive from thofe Frmoiples. 3. Contrary to R/afon arc 
fuch Prbpofltiorts as are inconfiffent with, or irreconclleahle to 
our clear and diftind Ideas. Thus the Exiltence of one GOD, 
is according to Jteafon ; thiC Eitiftciice iof more *than one 
GOD, contrary to Reafon^ the Refurredion of the Dead, 
above Farther, as above Reafon may be taken in a 

double Senfe^ viz. either as fignifymg above Probability, or 
above Certainty; fo in that large Senfe alfo, contrary to Reafon^ 

is, I fuppofe, fometimes taken. 

24.. There is another Ufe of the Word 
ReafoH^ wherein it Is oppojed to Faith \ which, Reafon and 
though it be in itfcff a very improper Way of Fatih not op* 
rpeakiftg, yet cbmmon Ufe has fo authorized pojtte. 

it, that it would be Folly either to oppofe or 

hope to remedy ft ; only 1 think it may not be amifs to take 
Notice, thttt however Faith be oppofed to Reafon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Affent of the Mind ; which, if it be re- 
gulated as is our Diity, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 
Upon good Reafdn, and fo cannot be oppofite to it. He that 
believes, Without having any Reafon for believing, may be ill 
Love with his own Fancies 5 but neither feeks Truth as he 
Ought^ nor pays the 'Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ufe thofe difeerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miftake and Error. He that does not this 
to the beft of his Power, however he foretimes lights on 
Truth, is in the Right but by Chance ; and 1 know not whe^ 
then the Luckinefs of the Accident will excufe the Irregula- 
rity of Ws Proceeding. This at leaft is certain, that be mull 
be accountable fbr whatever Miftakes he runs into ; whereas, 
he that makes ufe of the Light and Faculties GOD has 

g vc» him, and fecks fincercly to difeover Truth by tholk 
dps ahd Abilhies he has, may have this Satisfa^ion in do- 
ing his t>iity as- a rational Creature, that though he Ihould 
inifs Truth, he will not niifs the Reward of it: For he go- 

X a verns 
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verns his Aflfent ri^t, and daces it as be Ihoifld, WhoJrf any 
Cafe or Matter wnatfoever believes or dilbelitves according as 
Keafon dire<^s him. He that does otbdrWife, tranfereiTes 
againft his own Light, and mifufes thofe Faculties which were 
given him to no other End, but to fearch and follow tfae 
clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But fmde Reafon 
and Faith are by Tome Men oppofed. We will fo confidtr them 
in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Faith and Reafon^ and their dijlin£l Frounces. 


Kecejfary to 
ktto^v their 
lioundartes* 


I 


I. X T has been above Ihcwn, i. That wc are 
of NeceiSty ignorant, and want Know- 
ledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas* 
2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
Knowledge, where wc want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want clear 
and determined fpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Probability 
to dire£l our Aflcnt in Matters where wc have neither Know- 
ledge of our own, nor Teftimony of other Men to bottom 
our Reafon upon. 

From thefe Things thus premifed, I think wc may come te 
lay down the Mcafures and Boundaries befwem Faith and Reafon : 
the Want whereof may pollibly have been the Caufc, it not 
of great Difprders, yet at leaft of great Difputes, and perhaps 
Miilakes in the World : For till it be refolved how far we ace 
to be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, we (hall in 
vain difpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. 

. . , . §• a. I find every Se£l, as far as Reafon wiH 

tattb on them, make ufe of it gladly ; and where 

'' Matter of Faith, 

JiiHgmJhed. above Reajon, And i do not lee how they 

can argue with any one, or cver^ convince a 
Gair.faver, who makes ufe of the fame Plea, without fetting 
down Boundaries between Faith and Reafon , which ought 
to le firil Point eftablilbed in all Queftions, where Fai^ 
ha.s ally to do. 



Fditb and Reafon. 

' as contradiftineii'rth^} i%Faith^ I taka 

to be the Dl<fcf»¥«iy bf tha Caitj^ttty ^ ftobability of Aich 
pofitions iir'Trbtl^ wbrch the Mind arrives at by Deduction 
made from ftieU ideai^ which it has got by the Ufe of its namral 
Faculties^ nnz^ by Senfation or RefleAion. 

' Fnith^ on themiher Side,' is the AfTent to any Propofiiion, 
nit thuS*inade out by the DiduHim of Reafon» but lii jj to t he 
Credit of the Pt<o|kofer, as coming from GOD^ in mlrEx- 
ttaordinary Way of Communication. This Way of difeover* 
ine Truths to Men, we call RevelatUn, 

1. Firjly then, I fay, that no Man infpired 
fy GO can if any Kivehiion cmmumcati to NowewfimpU 
othm dny mw Jin^U Idms^ which thqr had not Idea can be 
before from Senfation or Reflection. For what- ^cmjpi^hy 
foever Impreffiotls he himfcif may have from 
the immediate Hand of G02), this Revelation, wAWiw. 
if it be of new fimple Ideas^ cannot be convey- 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; becaufe 
Words, by (fteir immediate Operation on us, caufe no other 
Idm but of their natural Sounds \ and it is by the Cuftom of 
ufiOg them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 
latent Ideas: but yet only fuch Ideas as were there before. 
For Words fecn or heard recal to our Thoughts thofe Ideas 
only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of ; but 
Cannot introduce any perfedly new, and formerly unknown 
itmple Ideas. The fame holds in alt other Sigps, which can- 
not fignify to US Things of which we have before Wever had 
ixnyidea at all. 

Thus whatever Things were difeovered to St. PW when he 
Was wiapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new Jdias 
his Mind there received, all the Defeription he can make to 
others of that Phcc, is only this, that there are fuch 7'hings 
as Fye hath not ftnt^ nor Ear heard^ nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conoeiae. And fuppofing GOD flibuld diP 
cover to any one, fupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example Jupiter^ or Saturn^ (for that it is« 
I^flible there may be fuch, no body can deny) wMch had 
fix Senfes ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas^ conveyed to^ 
theirs by that flxth Senfe, he could no inore, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Mdh thofe Ideas^ itn^nt^ by 
that fiXth Senfe, than one of us could convey the Idea of an/^ 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, wkb having the 
other four Senfes perfeft, had always totally wanted the fifth 
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ticHi ^ foje M^Her ^ tdl ,wr. i^IoPKWP fH<4 «•( 

man: itpcnd whoUy on o|w 

?nd canJjy no Means -irocfiiv»|hom* W(««<l3^)f>f 
from traditional RevtlaUtn i'liiyt tffiifitieml id i)i' 

fiiitnipA to original Revilatm. % «^e i mean tbat 
faftifapr^ffipn wbi4 ,» n>»Ae iWB»o#aM|y ky GP^« <w 
thel^llMofiaiyy Man« to which we cannoit ^ Booitdeir 
^^fby »ll>? jO^hW, thofe IjnprdHons delivfne^ 'O'OV -to -Othetl 
in Words, and the ordinal^ Wjiys of CQnveyib%>^ur<Cottce|p> 
tions one to aiq»tbcr. 

§. 4 . Sec^/y^ i fay, tYit^idheJam foof 
he dtf.ov«re(lt nut mveytt StWft frm Revela- 
tion, whhk eirf ■dif<;otiierv/>le 49 Ht'ky Jtee^t and hv 

thofa Idesf w« netmally niay hane. So GO D 
p»ght, by ;Rc«flatRm, d>lco|spr the Troth of 
aivy P/opof)t!!onfin<£w^<Vi a* wU a* Men, hy 
the natwai <uip of Jlheir Fac»4tW»» come to 
make the JOttftov^^'thoiofelwiS' In ail Thing* 
of this Kin4> theft is little Need or We of Re^ 
yclatton, G O P'hsiving fiurniflicd ns with iiht 
tural, and furer Me<ins to arrive at the Know^ 
ledge of theiOf For whattoever Trytb we come to the clear 
Diicovery of, from the knowledge and Contf)n»plation of oor 
ovrn Ideen, will always be certfitner to us, thAa<thofe which 
are conveyed to us by ttadhional Revelation ; For the KnoW' 
kdge wedtave t*hat this Revelation came ait ftrft from GOQ, 
ran never be fo fure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diAinS: Pcrceptipn of the Agreement or Difiigreement of 
our own Ideas, v-g- If it were revealed ^me Ages fince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two 
tight dnes, 1 might aflent to |tho T ruth of thpt J^pofition, 
upon the Credit of the Traditiaft, th?t it yws neyealed : 8u« 
that WQidd ntver amount to do great a Ceftainty as the 
Knowledge df it, u|mn. the AJornpatUig and Mfafurjag any. 
own lieai of two right A<ngJ«s, and the thrqe .Angles of a 
Triangjk. T^it lih* hoMs hi Matter of Fa^ bnowable by 
our Seafea ; «. g. the Hiftory of .the Deluge Is conveyed to 
us by Writings, which had their Original from Rowelation i> 
«md yet »Q bo^, 1 think, wfH -fay* he has gs dhrtain aqd 
efeur e KviowiedM of she F|0|od, as Maah that faw in 
or that he hsmitlf would have had, had h» then beeo' 
o|ivi;..«sd ften it. For he has no groateoan A(%ance thaq, 

that 
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tliftt oflus Seilfei* thsu it m; the Book rup{ft>red writ iw> 
i h« Ihw not To great an Afluratite that M^$r 
writ that Book* as if be<ha 4 fecn M^ti lyriM 't* So that tho> 
AiTurance^of its bsing a'Rftv«laitiop» is kfs fliU ibao the AQtw 
ranee, of bit Senfet. 

^ 5. ,lii. Propafttions then, whoie Certain- 
ty is barill upon the clear PoToeptioo of tpe ReiM^Miat 
^reme^t gr Diftgr«mint of owi /sWr> attained (“«»»* A 
eUhcE, by instnediate Intuitiooy sa in felf-evi- . 

dont PropoAtiotts^ or by evident Dfedlt^ions of 
Reafon ih Doasonftrationa^ wo need not the 
Ailiftancc of. Kevelaxigii, as. neeeilhry to gain ^ ' 
our ASi^ntt. and introduce thom ioto our Minds ; • 
because the natural Ways of, Knowledge could fettle thenn 
there, tor bad dome it alread^k which >is tho greateft AiSnr 
hmeetwe can poff U;y have of> any Thingt unlefs where GOD> 
inunediately reveals it to vs ; and there too.our AiTurance cstt 
be no greater thsii our Knowledge is, that it is a R/vehtiagk 
from.GOD^ But yet nothing I think can, under that Title* 
ftake orovcr-iule plain Knowledge, or rationally prcviil whA 
any Man to adntit it for true, in a dircdl Contradidlion to 
the clear Evidence of bis own Underdanding: For fmec no 
li^vidence of our Faculties, by which we receive I'ucb Reve- 
lations* can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of oui intukivc 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing that, 
is dtre&ly contrary to oua clear and di(lin6l; Knowledge, tc g, 
the Jde({s of one Body and one Place, do fo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has fo evident a Perception of their Agreement, tha( 
we can never afTent to a Propofition, that affirms the fame 
Body td b« in two.diftant Places at oncf, however it Ibould 
pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation ; lince the 
Evidence, Firjh That we deceive not ourfc{ves in aferibing it 
tQ<GOI>>i ^tanilyy That we underftand it right; can ne- 
ver be* fo, great, as the Evidence ofovrovyn intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we difeern it impoffible for the fame Body to 
be iA two Places at once. And therefore iie Prop^ttim tan I4 
nctivui fur diwnt Ravtlq/o/mt or obtain tlw afient due to all 
(uch, if U ht taitraJiffaty t$ mr ekar intuitive Kmm'kdge- 
Becawfo this would he to fubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions t>f «U Knowled^ Evidence, and Aflent whatfoever : 
And there would be left no Difference between Truth, and 
Fsifliood, no Meafures of Credible and Incredible in the 
Wpildi if doubtfud Fsoffofitions ihaU take Place before fe)f- 

K 4 evident ; 
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evident $ and what we eertainly know^ give Way te what 
we niay f!»oi&bly be miftaicen in. In Frof^fitions itierefore 
conti^aiy to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Difa* 
greement of any of our Idtasy it wilt be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith. They cannot mbve our Aflent, under that 
or any other Title whatioever : Fo* Faith can never convince 
us of any Thingi that contradidn our Knowledge $ bccaufe, 
though jPaith be founded on the Teftitnony efif OD, (who, 
cannot lie) revealing any Propofttion to us ; yet we cannot 
have an Aflurance of the Truth of its being a divine Reve<* 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge : fincc the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 
GOD revealed it ; which in this Cafe, where the Propofttion 
fuppofed to be revealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reafon, 
wni always have this Obje6bion banging to it, {yi%^) that we 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from GOD, the 
bountiful Author of our Being, which, ^jf received for true, 
muft overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know- 
ledge he has given us ; render all cur Faculties ufelefs ; wholly 
deftroy the n>oft cxcclleht Part of his Workroanihip, our 
Underftandings \ and put a Man in a Condition, wherein 
he will have lefs Light, lefs Conduct, than the Bead that 
perifheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
(and pel haps not fo clear) Evidence of any thing to he a 
divine Revchtion^ as it has of the Piinciples ot its own 
Reafon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear £vi- 
, dence its Reafon, to give place to a Propofttion, whofe 
Revelathn has not a greater Evidence than thofe Principles 
have. 

§. 6. Thus far a Man has Ufe of Reafon, 
Traditional and ought to hearken to it, oven in immediate 
Revilutton and original Revelation, where itris fuppofed 

much lefs. to be made to himfrlf : But fo all thofe who 

pretend not to imiripdiate Revelatim^ but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reafon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
and nothing elfe ; Faiths as we ufe the Word, (called com- 
mbniy divtm Faith) has to do with no Propofitions, but 
thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. So that I 
do fiot fee how ^hofe, who make Revelation alone the folc 

Objeft 
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Olijcdl of can fay, tiiiH it k * Matter of EM, and 
not to believe, tb>t fiich or Aich a Propritfitibti$ tA 

be found' in foeh or fuck a Bodlc^ h of Divine inlj^iratfoil ; 
uniefs it be revealed^ that that Prt^oTition, or all in that 
Book, was coinmiinfcated hf Diviiii Infi^iratiotia Without 
fuch a Revelation, the believiti# or not baiieying that Fro- 
poficiM, or Book, to be of Dime Authority, can never be^ 
Maiiir of Fattb^ but AHatiir ^ Ibafin ; and fueb| is 1 
lOuft come to an Aflent to, only^ by the Ufe of irv Ronfon, 
which can never require or enable me to believ# tmt which 
is contrary to itfelf s It being tiMpoffible for Roiftm ever to 
procure any Aflent to that, which to itfelf appear! unrea- 
fonable. 

In all Things therefore, Whire we have clear Evkteiieefrom 
oar I^as^ and thofe Principies Of Knowledge t have above- 
mentioned, Reafin is the proper Jndgo ; and RmhUmt though 
it may in confenting with tt cofifimt its DiiEIates, yet tannot 
in fuch Cafes invalidate its Decrees t Nor can toe he^ sM/W, 
fxAere we hofue tht daar and evidiOt Sentence of Reafon^ to quit it^ 
for the contrary Opinhnj under a Protmtt that it is MaHir of 
faith $ which can have no Aothirily « agalmft the plain ai)id 
dear Dilates of Reafon. 

7 . But, Thirdly^ there being many 

Things, wherein we have very imperfeA No- ^q^ovo 

ttons, or none at all j and other Things, of Ro^fouk^ 
whoTe paft, prefent, or future Exiftence, by' 
the natural Ufe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at ail : thefe, as being beyond the Difeavory of our'na^ 
tural Faculties, and above Reafiny are, when tevealsd, li!v 
proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 
belled againft GODy and tber^y loft their* firft happy State | 
and that the Dead fiiall rife, and Ttve again : Thefe, and the 
tike, being beyond the Difcotery ^ ReafiOy ate purely Mat^ 
ters of Faith i w^h which Rtafin has, < nothing 

to’do. ' 

8 . But finer GODy in giving us the 
Light of Rtafiny har not thereby* tied up his' 

own Hands from affording us, when he thinks f^ifre^al* 
fit, the Light of * Revelation in' any Of thofe cdlareUatn 
Matiersy wherein our natural Faculties are able faith* 

to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
where God has been ple;if€d to give it, mu/l carry it againfi 
the probable Conjefftfres of Rcafon, bccaufe the Mind, not be- 
ing 
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b9tQid}l9«#Kt tO'th«i PwiMiiiliitjr th^ app«(u»iii^44 *> bwtiMi 
*9 gi^MP t«s>A(lsiit to fnicb » Tcftigio^S it,t» iatis* 

c«wi9« fFma one faqnof pfih 9i>4.viy. not 4ecnvn, 
Biiilt iw.it AiU belong! lo Retfonit t«’j«i4giirirf< tbe Truth «f 
it» Miing » Rev«l*tton« f»n4.o{,tho Si^iifioot^aal the Woit4» 
tnfeieiwitit iA.«leUv«re4> ^ if,»ngr thtng,flMil bn thon^ 

R|evielati4(9»nrhifCh it ooatritrf to thohWnPtmfii^ of&esl^ 
apfh the evMent KnowWg9 thn Minii h|s of it» own ckM 
aii4 4i<lifi4b Umu there Renfon< muft be hflarhenod to, a$ «• 
a iM> Frovinoo. Smee a Man oao, never hav« 

fo certaii n Knowledge. ,th«i j Fiopofitioik wJwch co»if 
tradiSs the clear Principles and Evidence of his own K(U>W~ 
ledgei WM'dirtnely' revfided, or that he underRaods the Words 
rightly^ wherein it is doliverpd, t« ht hps» th»t th« (iontrary 
it SMWl 4 b u bound to conftder nod jodgo of it as a Mat" 
Cfrof Rf*ion« and not fwatlow iti without Rawination, as 
a MiMipr (pf ffikh. 

§. 9 . Whatever Prt^oUtiou » reveal" 
od, of whoie .Ttuth our Mind* by its natural 
Faculties ^ NotiouS) cannot judge, that iO 
purely Milter ef Faiths and aboye Re«(bn, , 
$efti»dlu AU FroppfitiDOS, whereof the b^d, 
hy the We of hs natural Faculties, can cotno 
t)>>detBrauiie and judge, front naturally acgtiiv 
/dMH, ^ Matter £r^,t with this Di^ 
fiuence ftili, that in thofe coocorning which it 
iiuibi«t>a(i uncertain Rvidanco, and fo is perfuaded of th«in 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which 41i)l admit is 
FeffbiUty of the contrary to bp true, whhout. doing Violenoft 
to the certain Evidence ^ its own ^powlsdgfi ' appd iweinum-i 
ingtlie Pnnciplesof aUlw^ni in^M prnhf^.Pr39P9rtiionb. 
1 uyb an evident ^Revelation ought to detprioiaa pw AIJ^ 
ovenjgainft ProtwbjlUy. For where (he Principles \of Reo" 
ion have not evidenced a Propofition to be certainly truo on 
falfe, there clear Reaelarion* as another Rriiwiplepf Truth, 
and Ground of Afleot, nryy determine {. and, fait may be M8t<« 
ter of Faith, andbeoKoahipyaReafoni becauiuiRoafontinthat 
particular Matter, being aldo to, reach pohii^ertbanProbahUity, 
faitb gave the Determination where Reamn com* fhort } and 
Revektim difeovered on which Side tho Truthlpy* 
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Fdtk. )fmi Mt^n, fig 

|ti kOi ^iMfs <ar the OanjiqMii- of <. « < , 

rekshca^ ami <ihae witfcdicl ■n 7 > VmImhw or 
M IkitvHoD 4 '•wkiifeh me 
at idjflttrbcKl^ tbujc affilkA tbd iiiiptomy 
new^ Difrovtities of' coming fmn 'tlw ^ if^ titt it' 

eternal Foi^Aittuii ofaltEwwM WhcuMr /iWAmNlM** 
God liatii reiMifld, is certainly ntue ; no Dokbii 
oan be made oFIt* This istliie ^apOr Objeft 
of Faitfi : But erhetber k he a Aivieo Revclaikin #r no^'^BIbd 
fon muft Jud^c; which ctjt net^ permit the IflihA a6>* l ah l b 
a greater Evidence to embrace what is lefs evident^ nor aUotr 
it to entertain Probability, in Oppofition to^l^nowMp and 
Certainty. Ttere can be n6 Evidence, iihat any tradKidhtf 
Rt^velation is of divine Original, in the Words wc receive ft» 
and in the Senfe we (iQderftand It, fo clfar, and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reafon : And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to^ and inconjiflent %Hth the dear and 
dent Dictates of Reafon^ has a right h be urged or aJfesUeito^ 
as a Matter of Faiths wherein Reafon hath nothing to do* 
Whatfoever h divine l^velatiosi, ought ^to^ oirer-rule all onr 
Opintonii Prejudices and Inierefts, and Aiath a Right tea M 
received With full Ailent : Suich a Stfontlflion as this of tonr 
« Reafon to Faith, takes not awi^ the Land^'diarks of Know- 
ledge. This (bakes not the Foundations of Reafon, fawki 
leaves us that Ufe o£ our Faculties, for wbkbtthcy wewi 
given us. 

ai* if the Provincos of Paltb and 
fmarettat hpt iiftinEl by thefi Boundaries^ there ifAoBomo^ i 
will, ihMattfecs of Religion, be noRoom^or .ddmtionotk 
ReafoA Itt aBj and thofo eAtravagaiit Opinio 
one and (Ceremonies, that arc to be found 'ia 
the ieveml Religions of <hc (World, will 
deforve Co be Wanifd. For» be thir cryingl up^ 
of Faith > In.Gppofitioii to i Kcafoo, We* majfS ^ Rd^thcai - 
1 think, iq a Meafxm, afetibe thofe AM^fW ^ goairadtO^* 
ditks that (in almoft hll the Beliefs whidh ^ W. 
poflblb add divide Maiihiod* Fwr Men .having i 
been 'iirtndipled withatt Opinion, tbey'^miift'iint conihfl 
Reafgn in me Things of Rdlgioo, howevelnappanefitly^ooil.*^ 
tradi(9xiry* to teommon Senfe, and the very Brinciplei of^aH 
their Knowledge, have let loofe their Fancies^ aiid nptaral 
Superftitidn; and have been, by theni, kd into fo (btMgtt 
Opinions, and extravagant Pradices in Rdigiott^ that a eon- 
ft fcwt e Men pannot but ftapd amaxed at their Follies, and 

jvdgc 



judn thepn fo ftir fiytm beu^ tecqitable to the ereat and wire 
lie'oaiiiHit avoid tUnkiog them ndieulous, and 
to a Tabn ccwd Mae. So ^at, m effeA, Religion, 
wwiti moft dmingu^ ue fron» Beafts, and ought moft 
iMifailiarly to elevate an, as ration^ Creatures, above Brutes, 
ia-that wherein Men often appear moll irtational, and more 
fenfeleft than Beafts themfelves. Crwb, fi 4 ta tji : I 

belitvt^ becaufe H is i^offibU^ might in a good Man, pafs for a 
Sally of Zeal j but would prove a very ill Rule for Alep to 
chufe their Opinions or Religion by. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Enthufiafm. 

f. i.T* Y £ that would ferioully fet upon 

hsvtstfTmb I I the Search of Truth, ought in the 

JL m. firft Place to prepare hii Mind with 
% a Love of it: For he that loves it not, will 

nSM'take touch Bains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miflto it. There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profefs himfelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a ratfonal Creature that would not take it 
dmift to btr' thought otherwiie of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly fhy, thwe are very tew Lovers ot Truth for Truth’s 
SakUi even *amongft thoie who perfuade themfelves that thw 
ato fo. * How a Man nlay know whether he be fo in earnel^ 
is Worth Enquiry : And 1 dunk there is this one unerring 
Mark of ir, t/te. The not entettaining any Propofition with 
greater AlTurance, than the Pro^s it'is built upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes bntond this MSafiire of Aflbnt, it is^lrin, re* 
ceives not Tnin in the LoVe it; loves tiqtl Truth for 
Truth's Sake, but for fomd other bye £od. For the‘ Evidence 
that any Propofition is ttue, (except fudi as are ielf^evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatfoever Degrees 
of Afivnt he aflfbrds it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain ail that Sutplufage of AlTurance is owing to 
fmne other AfteSion, and not to the Lowe of Truth : It be* 
iog fs iropolfible, that the Love of Truth ftiould car^ my 



Afleut abov* th^ Evidence, there is ta' mA* thht It is (*#, 
as tbtft the liove of Tsuth QmiiM ntike Ao-affiat ta>.tav 
Propofitbn, for tho.Sakft of that EmihnK»,"whkh is . has 
not, tbatt it is trtiej |iS|hlhh is, in £Je^ to love it . ns a 
Trudi^ heOaufe it ts paHUe or prohsblO’^blUtic otsy, aothe 
true. la any Truth thA cets not Poflefiqii cf our Afoids 
by the iitefinible Light of Mlf-evidence, or by the Ferae of 
Demonftration, the Arguments that gain it Afient, ars the 
V ouchere and Gage of Jts Probability to us t and usi can 
receive it for no other than fuch as they deliver it to our 
Underftandinn. Whatever Credit or Authority we give 
to any Prop^tion more than it receives from the Pilncipito 
and Proofs it fuppoits itfelf upon, is owing to our Inclina- 
tions that Way, and is to far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as fuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence fnan 
our Picons or Interefts, Co it ibould receive no Tindure from 
them. 

§. 2. The afluming an Authority of dila- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneft to preferibe Ftrwtn^ 
to their Opinions, is a conftant Concamitant "tfi it didbiit, 
of this Bials and Corruption of our Judgments : 'wbtm^. 

For how almoft can it be otherwife, but chat 
he (hould be ready to impofe on others Belief, who has al- 
ready impofed on his own ? Who can reafonably expe& Ar- 
gumeats and Convidion from him, in dealing with others, 
whofe Underftanding is not aocuftomed to them in his Deal- 
ing with himielf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and ufurpg the Prerogative *»««» 
belongs to Truth alone, which is to comniAod Al&nt by wnly 
its own Authority, t, by and in Psoportioo to that Evwence 
which it carries with it. 

S . 3. Upon this Occafion I flull take the 
erty to confider a third Ground of .AlTent, Ftrct tfEn- 
which, with fome Men, hat the -lame Autho- 
rity, and is as confidently relied on aa either 
Faith or Rta^ { 1 mean Enth^fiiijm, Whkh, laying by Rea- 
fon, would fet up Revdation without it. Whereby in 
it takes away both Reafim and Revelation, and fumitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fwicieii of a Man's own 
Brain, and afliimes them for a.Fnundatkm both .of Opinion 
and Condud. 

§. 4. .Reafon it natural Revelation, atherdby Xea/tH md 
the eternal Father of Light,. 4 nd Fountain of. Fmlatm, 
all Knowledge, commuwGatea< tn Mankind that 

Portion 



BtiWi 0f .‘litethwlricb he ha& Iaki widii* thb 6f tbcir 

■MUll Jfaitellkt. MivektuH is. natural Reafeh 'etilamd 
■•.4it«nfi«t Of Oifccnrerica cx>rtiina4icat«i bf )t? £>'i)';iHnna> 
dkud^ wbicb' Reafort voucbes the Tnsth. of« tfMTtAi* 
•aktef and Ibtwfit-tit jgivto# that tbqt come from Sd 

-liuH he that taken unray Reafon, to uake Way ftifi Rtvdm- 
m'M, putt out the < Ligbt of bodi, and. does tiiuilt.tlte Cnney 
'«s if he mould .perfnade a Manto put out hie Syca^.lherbet- 
.tea m reoeive dw remote Lmbt of an invite :Smr by a Tc- 
kfcope. 

^ Immediate Jtnetatien being a mch 
Mi/i ^E'm- 'eaher Way for Men to uftabliflittiKir OprsnoM^ 

and regulate their Condu^, ditn the tedicass 
and not always fucccisful Labour of &n& Reo- 
<Rmiii§, It is ho Wonder that fome have been very apt to pre-^ 
.tend CO Revclationy and >to perfoade tbemfelves that they zre 
tinder the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Adlions and 
Opinions, efpecialiy in tbofe of them which they cannot ac- 
ebunt for by the ordinary bietbods of Knowledge, and Prirf- 
eiplea of Reafon. Hence we foe, that in all Agps, Men, in 
i^tom Melancholy bos mixed' with> Devotion, or whole Ccto^ 
ceit of them&lvcs has taifed - them into an OWnion of a 
(peacer Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Adnuttadee to 
nk Favour, thmi it adbrded to others, have often flattered, 
.thmnfielves with* Pfcrfaafion of an immediate Intanootfe with 


thesDoky, and frequcaa Oommunicatioss ftdra the Divine 

%)Uit.'< OOD'l own cannot be denied to be iftde to colighteit 
the Undcfftanding by a Ray darted into the Mind ianiKdiat^ 
Imn «h« Founnin m Light. This tbey iindetftaad he has 
pnnnifcd ao do, and who then has fo goM a Title to expedt 
It, as thofe who are his peculiar People, 'Cbofen by bni, and 
depending on him I 

■€* Tlftir Mindi bang' thus prepared, 
Rn Ay fi tfo . 'wftkNdvev groundleft Opinion domes to fettle 
''kftif ftroMly imn 'Fancies, is 'Sn UIih 
ftdnaiioni'foicli dm Spirit of<tfOD,tand pnefolf^y of divine 
AtNlhNfkyt- Add'wbadbever odd AAioii tbey luo in them- 
tfthset a 'ftrang iticHnation to dO, that Jmpolfe iS'CancIuded to 
4Mr>a Gall or Dnedion from Heaven, and muft be obeyed } it 
•law Conimifton from above, and they cannot err in cxecu> 
ting it. 

'f.* y. This I ttihe to be properly Entbufiafiti, ivhich, 
though fisdnded •nalther on Reafim *nor. diirina Rovelatioa, 
but xifing from the Conceili ef a warmed or ovea»«reeniag 
5 Brain, 
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Hwuh tl ytC, vpfiere k dnce fCls Footing, laofle powtei 
i»n die F^ttdiatu and Adi»n» of MM, Ikao Mkfr of> 
two, or betli ttwthet : Men being farvardl^ obcdiMt 
to the Impulfdftitb«y<reeeivv fcoM tietnfdvfls ; nad die whok 
Man is fure to more vigoroufly, where (he orinik Men is 
carried by a'mrttml Motion. For ftremg Oonceit, lilu a new 
Principle, carries all cafily Orith it, wheli aoi above riWBlienii 
Senfe^ and ktti frma all Reftraint of Rea^, aqd Check of 
RcAcdiei^ it is heightened into a dkrine Authority, 
currenoe ,with our own Temper and Inclination. 

^ 9. Though the odd OipinioOs aiM extra* 
vagant Adkiceas Cntbofiaftn has rwil Men into, SntM^ 
were enough to ofif a them againft thia wrong 
Prindpla, So apt to'mifguide them both in riNtc ^ 
fidief aM Condud i yet the Love of feme* "MAiiyf. 
thing extraoidlnaty, the £aie andfalory it is to 
be iofpiredy and be above the ceoMnon and natural Waya of 
Knowledge, fe flattens many Mmi’a Laainels, Ijmorance aad 
Vaniw, mat Odien once they are got into this Way of itnaia 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without SearOh, m of Oer> 
tainty without Proof, aad wkhaut EaaminatioD, 'tie a hold 
Matter to rget them out of in. Reafon is loft, upoit thorn : 
They are above k : They fee the Light infuM into dmk 
iUndmaadiagt, and cannot be miftaken, ’tis clear aiHl>vilihl< 
these, Ikte tw Light of bright SuO-ibine s Amws itftlf, aad 
needs no mother Proof, bat ka town Evidenecs they fcaLtho 
(huid of OOD laaviiig them witfaha, and theJmpaifea'ofeho 
Spirit, and caimoc be miflaben In what thw.foel. Tbas 4hoy 
fupport thoinlelvest and are fureiRsaion Mth nodiiag tndo 
with what they fee and' feel th thOntfekea ) . tvhat they Jmve a 
fetHflble Experience ef^ admits no Doubt, neodb no Pieht- 
tion. WottU he not be ridiciilous, sTho fc owW tOquise to 
have k proved to hkn, that the Lighk flilMP,cPad|tlM‘lie fees 
it 1 It is ills owiiPrO^s and cOn naive no other. ■ (he 

Spirit briagaligheiirtto, out Mindrskdl^lsiDarkllefe. We 
fee k, ar<we>dddmtioC<the Sunnt Noon, and need iM dm 
TwiBgbt of fidafem toi&ow it nt, Thk Idgbt Stfm-timfn 
is ftrMif,>cflear}<ead poret carries ks own Demonfttatioff wkb 
k 4 md wemay'a oekmally take a Glow-worm MefMkaofO 
difcBser tltb Sun^ as to examine the eekftial M.9f l|y,eMr dim 
‘CoMdle, Roefen. 

f This «v.,the(W«v Of taUiing of thofe Me«4> Theyma 
futes henidh ihm* hM thnii periuMoM nmzrigbt^ 

only 
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onijr besaufi: they are ftrong in them. For, wbeh what 'they 
M ia* ftri(^ of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this ii 
«!i it amount* to; and yet thefe Similids fo imptrfe oit ^nt«, 
dhac they ferve them, for Oertainty in thcmfidves’s ^ 
monftration to others. 

10 . But to examine a little foberly this in- 
Enthnfiafm temal Light, and this Feeling on whieh they 
bvM t» it iif~ build fo much. Thdie Men have, they fay, clear 
ttvtred. Light, and they fee ; They have an awakened 
Senfe, and they feel : This cannot, they are 
fure, be difputed them. For when a Man fays he fees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does fo. But 
here let me a(k : This feeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propofttion, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do fomething, or of the Spirit of Ood moving that 
Inclination ? Thefe are two very different Perceptions, and 
muft be carefully diftinguilhed, if we would not impofe upon 
ourfelves. 1 may perceive the Truth of a Propofition, and 

I et not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God. 

may perceive the Truth of a Propofition in EtuUdy without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation ; Nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural Way, 
and fo may conclude it revealed, witbobt perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God; becaufe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commillioned, may excite thofe Idtcu in me, 
and lay them in iuch Order before Mind, that iww per- 
ceive their Connexion. So that the Knowledge of aity Prepo- 
fition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is Dot a Per- 
ception that It is from God. Much lefs is a ftrong Perfuafion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or fo much as 
true. But however it be called Light and Seeisig, I fuppofe, it 
it at moft bAt Belief and Afiurance : and the Propofition talsen 
for a Revelation, is not fuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a Propofition is known to be 
true. Revelation is needleft : And it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propofttion which they arc per- 
fuaded, but do not know to be true, wbetever may 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Sieving. For theft ase two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, WhoQy dillinft, 
fo that one is not the other. What I fiw I know to be fo 
''tty the Evidence of the Thing itielf s what 1 believe, I take 
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fo be fo upon the Tcftimony of another : but this Teftimony 
1 muft know to be given^ or eife wbat Grpund have 1 of Be-^ 
lieving ? I muft fee that it is God that reveals this to me^ 
or clfe I fee nothing* The Q^eftion then here is^ How do 
I know that God. is the Revealer 6f this to roe; that this 
Imprei&on is made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to ol^y it ? If 1 know not this, bow 
great foever the Auurance is, that I am poiTefled with, it is 
groundlefs ; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Enthu^ 
Jiafm* For whether the rropontion fuppofed to be revealed^ 
be in itfelf evidently true, or viiibly probable, or by the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propofition that 
muft be well grounded and maniiefted to be true, is this^ 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a 
Revelation, is certainly put into* my Mind by him, and is 
not an lllufion, dropped in by fomc other Spirit, or raifed by 
my own Fancy. For if I miftake not, thefe Men receive It 
for true, becaufe they prefume God revealed it. Does it not 
then ftand them upon, to examine on what Grounds they 
prefume it to be a Revelation from God ? Or elfe all their 
Confidence is mere Prefumption; and this Light they ate fo 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus^ that leads them 
continually round in this Circle \ it is a Revektign^ besaufi 
they firmfy and they believe ity becaufe it is a Reve^ 

lotion. 

§. Hi In all that is of divine Revelation, * , 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is fails of EvU 
an Infpiration from God a For he can neither tbi 

deceive, nor be deceived. But how Iball it be Propofitign is 
known, that any Propofition in our Minds, is from God. 
a Truth infufed by God ; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to us by hitti, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe 7 Here it is that Entbufiafm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poileiled, boaft of a 
Light whereby, they fay, they are enlightened, and brought 
intOuthe Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they kno^V 
it to be a Truth, they muft know it to be fo either hy its 
own Self-evidence to natural Reafon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it oiit to be fo. If they fee and know 
it to be a Truth either of tb^fe two Ways, they in Vain 
fuppoie it to be a Revelation, For they know it to be true 
by the fame Way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is fo} without the Help of Revelation. For thus all 
VoL, IL y the 
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lilf TittbSf of what Kbid: foerar^ Men itttiii|&iitrcl< art 
tulig^iteiied with, came into theif Minds^ and am aftaUifliftd 
If they fay, they know tt to be ame, becaule it is a 
Revelation from 'Qod> the Reafon is good : But then it will 
be demanded, bow they know it to be a Rnulaitm from Gbd. 
If they fay by the Light it brings with it, which Ahmei bright 
in their Minds, and they cannot refift; 1 befeeoh them to 
confider, whether this be any more than what we have taken 
Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation^ bpcaufe they 
ftrongly believe it to be true. For all the Light they fpeak 
of, is but a ftrong, though ungrounded Perfuafion oft their own 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proo6, 
that it is a IVuth, they muft acknowledge to have none ; for 
then it is not received as a Revelation^ but upon the ordinary 
Grounds that other Truths are receiv^ : And if they believe 
h to be true, becaufe it is a Revelation^ and have no other 
Reafon for its being a Rjevelation^ but becaufe they are fully 
perfuaded, without any other Reafon that it is true, they be- 
lieve it to be a Revelation^ only becaufe they ftrongly belkve 
it to be a Revelation % which is a ve^ unfofo Ground to pro^ 
teed on, either in our Tenets or Adinons ; And wlmt resdier 
way can there be to run ourfelves into the moft extravagant 
Errors and Mifcarri;^es, than thus to fet up Fanty for our 
fupreme and fok Guide, and to believe any rrop^tson to be 
true, any ASion to be right, only becaufe we believe it fio be 
fo ? The Streiwth of our Pcrfuafions is no Evidence at all 
of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things may be as ftiff 
and ua$w^ible aa ftrait ; and Men may be as pofirive and 
peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come elfe the un- 
tra&able Zealots in different and oppofite Parties ? For if the 
Light, which every one thinks he has in hijs Mind, which in 
this Cafe is nothing but the Strength of bis own Perfuafion, 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may 
have the fame Title to be Infpirations } and God will be not 
only the Father of Lights, hu% of oppofite and contradiAosy 
Lights, leading Men contrary Ways s and cont^iAory Fi^ 
pontions will he divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strenph 
of Affurance be an Evidence, that any Pre^wfirion is a dfomr 
Revelation* 

Firmne/s of $• caiuvot be othevwUe, whMFivm* 

Fer/uajkn^ no ^eis of Perfuafion is made the Caufe of Be- 
Froofthatay lieving, and Confidence of beingf in the Right 
Frofefition is is made an Argument pf Truth* St^ fatd bte- 
frm God. felf believed he did well, and that he had a Call 
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tb it itliiM lie'perfecuted thii Cbriftianty wbeth he oHifi4eiitl]^ 
ibodglft th the Wretig : ditrie yet fttnit he,' Ith^ net they; lebd 
itrere milhiken. Gom Men Men ilillt liable to Miftato^ 
mi are fninetimei) vrenhly enraged in Ertort^ t*4^h tlM^ 
take for divine ftining m their Minds e^th die dear^ 

eft Light. 

‘ §. < 3 . Lights true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing' ellh but the Evidence of the 
Truth of any Pto^tion; and if it be not 
a felf-evident Propoiition, all the Light it has, 

Or can have, is from die Cleamefs and Validi^ 
of thofe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any 
otbet Light in the Underftanding, is to put ourfelves in the 
Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darknefs, and by our 
own Conftnt, to giVe ourfelves up to Delufion, to believe 
a I^e: For, if Str^gth of Perfuafion be thh Light which 
tnuU guide us, I a(k, now fhdl any one diftinguiih between 
the EMuTiona of Satan, and the lnf{>irations of the Ikdy 
Ghoft f ke can transform himftlf indo an Angel of Light. 
And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as 
fully fatisfied of die Illumination, i. e. are as ftron^y per* 
fuaoed, that they are enlightened by the Spirit of ‘God, af 
any one whn is fo ; They acquiefce and rejoice in it, ard 
aded hy it} and no body can be more fore, nor mme iit 
the Right, (if their own ftrong belief may Judge) thaq 
thw. 

§. 14 . He the r e fo re that will not give him* 
felf im to all the Extravagancies orDelttfibn JbvttstiM 
and Error, mufr bring this Guide of his 
wKA&m'to the Trial. God, when he makes the 
PfC^ihet, dSei.not Unmake the Man : He iCavet 
all bis Faculties in their natural State, to enable him tO 
judge of his lAfpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. 'VlThen he illuminates the Mind with fupernatural 
Light, he does not extingqifo that which is natural. If htf 
W^d have us afi^t to the Truth of any Propoiition, he 
either erkkiioes that Truth by the ofoal Methods of natural 
Retfon, or elfe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aflknt to, by bis Authority, and convinces us 
diat it it from him, by fome Marks which Reafon cannot 
be miftaicen In. Reafon muft be our laft Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. 1 do not mean, that we muft confult Rea- 
fon, exanune whedief a Propofidon, revealed from God, 

y » can 
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cap be made out by natural Principles ; and if it cannot, thil 
then we may rejeft it : But coimilt it we mull, and by it 
examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no : and if 
Reafon findb it to be revealed from God, Reafon then declares 
for it, aa much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of 
her DiAates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms our Fan- 
cies,* mull pafs for an Infpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perfuafions, whereby to judge of our Perfua- 
fions. If Reafon mull not examine their Truth by fomething 
cxtrinfical to the Perfuafions themfelves, Infpirations and Delu- 
fions. Truth and Fallhood, will have the fame Meafure, and 
will not be polfible to be dillingullhed. 

§. 15* If this internal Light, or any Pro- 
Bibffno Proof pofition which under that Title wc take for 
^ Rtvolathn. infpired, be conformable to the Principles of 
Reafon, or to the Word 0/ God, which is 
attefted Revelation, Reafon warrants it, and we 
may fafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 
lief and Adtions : If it receive no Tcllimony nor Evidence 
from cither of thefe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, 
or fo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark that it is 
% Revelation, befides our believing that it is fo* Thus we fee 
( Ihe holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, had 
ibmething clfe befides that internal Light of Afiurance in their 
own Minds, to teftify to them that it was from God* They 
were not left to their own Perfuafions alone, that thofe Perfua* 

' flons were from God, but had outward Signs to convince them 
ofthe Author of thofe Revelations. And when they were tocon-^ 
tinceothers, they had iPower given them to juftify the Truth of 
their Commifiion from Heaven; and by vifible Signs to afiett 
the divine Authority of a Meflage they were fent with. Mojfeo 
few the Bu(h burn without being conuimed, and heard a Voice 
out of it* This was fomething befides finding an Impuife upon 
his Mind to go to Pharaoh^ that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt \ and yet he thought not this enough to au-» 
thori;&e him to go with that Meflage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his rod turned into a Serpent, bad aflTured him of 
a Power to teftify his Miifion by the fame Miracle repeated 
before them, whom he was fent to. Gideon was fent by ab Angel 
to deliver Ifrael from the MidiamUe^ and yet he defired a 
Sign to convince him, that this Commiflion was from God« 
Thefe, and feveral the like Inftances to be found among^ 
pk 9 Propaetc of Old, are enough to ihew> that they thought 

not 
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li«t all inward Seeing or Perfuaiton of their own Minde, withf 
out any other Proof, a Aifficient Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where mention 
their demanding or having fuch Proofs. 

§. i6. In what I have faid, 1 am far from denying that 
God can, or doth fometimes, enlighten Mens Minds in the 
apprehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good A&iona, 
by the immediate Influence and Affiftance of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in fuch 
Cafes too we have Reafon and Scripture, unerring Rules 
to know whether it be from God or no. Where the Troth 
embraced is confonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of God, or the Action conformable to the Di£lates of right* 
Reafon, or holy Writ, we may be afTured that we run no rifk 
in entertaining it as fuch ; becaufe though perhaps it be not 
an immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating 
on our Minds, yet we are fure it is warranted by that Revela^ 
tion which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of our private Periuaiion within ourfelvcs, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven ^ nothing can do that, 
but the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of 
Reafon which is common to u$ with all Men. Where Realbit 
or Scripture is exprefs for any Opinion or Action, we may 
receive it as of Divine Authority ; but it is not the Strengm 
of our own Perfuafions which cap by itfelf give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of our own Minds may favour it as milch as we 
pleafe ; that may dhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but 
will by no Means prove it to be an Oflispring of Heaven, and 
of Divine Original* 






CHAP. XX. 

Gif Wrong or Error, 

hsd only of 
Error i. not 


Cmifit a/fy. 
ror. 


. I. TT ^ Nowledge beineto be 
1^ 'vlfible certain Truth, 

• a Fault of our Knowledge, but a 

Miftake of our iWlcment, giving Aflknt to that 
which is not trije. ’ ^ 

fittt if Aflent be grounded on Likelihood, i( the proper 
Phjeft ehd hjotlve of our Afihnt be Probability, and. that 
Prc)babiHty confills in what is hid down in thh fore^ing 
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CImitcn, itwUi be denian4«4» Men comb tiK/tN tbtir 
^fieiitl «oiitrary to Probabili^. For there te nothiog ncwe 
fpnun^ tlwp Pontr/u-ioty ;of OpipioQs j Ao»bh)g mwe ebvb- 
oi|S, than that one Man whdlv 4i|[bdterpB erhat another onlf 
4oubti of, and a third ftedfafqy MieveB, and firmly adheres 
fo. The Reafopt whereof, lhot|gh they may be very various, 
yet, I fuppofe, mey be all xedueed to thcfe four, 

I. W^nt 9f Prufs, 

3. tVant ef Ain&ty io thetn. 

3. Want «f Will t 9 u/e them- 

4. Wrong Meafures of ProbabiSfy- 

§. 2 . Ftrjli Ry Want Pro^ I do not 
pirjb, Want mean only the Want of thoie Proofs which 

if Proofs. are no where extant, and fo are no where 

to be had $ but the Want even of dtofe Pcoofe 
which are in Being, or might be procured. And thus Men 
want Proofs whp have not the Convenience or Opportunity 
to Experiments and Qbferva^ions themfelves, tendiog 
to the Proof ?f any Propofition; not lihewife the Conve- 
nience to enquire into, and collet the T^ftimoniet of others : 
And in this iStotr are the greamft Part of Mankind, who 
are given up to Labour, ahd enflayed to the NeoelBty of their 
inean Condition, whofe Lives are worn out, only in the Provi* 
jfione for Living. Thafe Men’a QpftpetuoiQr nf Knowledge 
and Enquiry, aoe oonunonly as harrow tia their Fortunes i 
.and their Underfiaadiiw am hut little iaftrufled, when all 
fheir whole Time nod Pains is laidioutio ftill the Croahihi; 
of their own ^Ufes, or the Cries of. their Children. ’Tw 
not to be expeded, that a Man who drudges qo, all bis Life, 
in a laborious Trade, fhould be more Ipiowine in the Varier 

S yof Tbiiw, done in the Wacld, than qPaMhnrfei who is 
riven conftandy forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, on^ to Market, .Jihould be ^killed in the 
Geography of the (Surntry. Nor <iS it 'at all more poffible, 
that he who wants Lnifure, Bodes, and <]|^immuge8, and the 
Opportunity of convePfing widi Variety Of Men, ihould be 
in a Condition to Collect thofe.TcftifnoiHes ?M|d Qbfervat^ons 
which are Jn !Bei^, pnd are nOcefiary ■to, make oi|t many, 
fiay, mod of (he Propolition^ ch^t in the $ocie|t^ of Men, 
are judged of the gtenteft Mom^t j or jto find out Oronods 
pf Aflurance fo great, as the Belief of me Poh^ he would 
build on them, is thought neceffiuy, So that n great Part of 
Manmnd are, by t!be natpral and unalttrakln State of Tbiags 
Ih th» l^tvld, and the Coniiitution of human Affairs, va- 

avoidably 
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weidably»gi««ii (Mw: to iwi^iidUe IgRo^li^!e of tboAs Praofiron 
wfaidi «th^ buiU, wrf'Wfajch are nced&Hijr «»etUbIi<h diofS; 
Opiniook I tte mateft Fartof Men, having aueh to-do'Mget 
the Meim<ofIiiviqgy are not in aJCondkioa to-look after thofe 
Of kirned and hdMHriooa £iu|iiitiea. 

s* What 'IlKdl mt fajr 'tfaeO'.? Are the 
greateft Part of Menkind, \ij die Ne 0 ^k 3 r tif Obj. mtt 
their Oonditinn, ‘fiiUeded to nnavoidable Ig- ^udliumetf 
norance in tbofe Things aabkh ate of gieatm tMi<t»kw»am 
Importance to them f (for of theik 'th obvious 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no 
other Guide, <bttt Accident and Uiitd Chance, 
to conduft them to their Hap^dfe or Mifel^ ? Ate the cur- 
rent Opiniona, and lioenfiid <Guides of «v«y Country, futS^ 
cient Evidence aitd Security to cvnry Man, to venture bis 
greaaeft Cdnoemmenta on: nay, his oveilirfling HapphieA 
or Mifery ? Or can thofe be the certain and infaliiMeCiUotes 
and Standards of Truth, vrbich teach one Thing in Chrijltn- 
fitm^ and anbther in Tur^ f Or dhail a -poor Countryman he 
eternally happy, for- having the*Cbanee to ‘be bom in /ta^n 
or a Day-C«aMttrer he unavuidahly loft, -becndre be had the ill 
lock to be bom in MngUmdf How ready tbme Men may 
be to fay foaie of tbefe ‘l%higs, I will not hete caamine'f 
but thii 1 am fure, tbut Men muft allow one or other of tfaefe 
to be true, (let them ‘Ohufe which they plttdk) or dfe grant, 
^at God has fuMifliad Men with Faculhes fuffioienc to diteA 
them in the Way duty Should take, if dieywHl but ftriottOy 
employ dwm diet Way, when their ordinuty Vocadons allow 
fhem the Lcifuee. bio Man ^s fo wholly kUken up with tbte 
AKendanCe^oti^dw ‘Means Of Living, as ko have no fpWe 
Tinte at allko chink of’his Soul, and inftwm lumfelf in Mat- 
ters of keligioit. Ware Men as intent ^upon this, as ch^ 
are on Thmgs of lower Gancernihent, Chem -are none m 
cnflaved Coel^ Neueliities of Life, whowdefat not Sod many 
Vacancies that mighf'be Imftautded <10 ibis Adoautage of their 
KhowledgOi 

§. 4. Iwdidcskliofii hdiefe improvonenie and 
Intormatiom Ure waitenod by the NbMownefs Pr^ikV 
of eWir'Foituaw, theiwarooilites, wbofeLarge- ^*dfrm £*• 
nefs mf Fortune would pkHtifully enough fup- 
ply 'Boobs, and^oilMr Requi^ns for claming of 
D^bts, a^ dlffhevosing^r Truth t butthey ateenpiad leclole^ 
if the JLnut of their'Cduntries, and the fttiA Gums of thofe 
wbofe tfttereft k toheitp dim Ignorant, left, knowing mon. 
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Miave the left in tiicita« Theft tM |* '&r» naf 
Liberty and Ommum^ts ef « 

than^thpfe poor and wretched Lahporers wc Wore fpoke pt; 
Mmi however they may fieem high and greac^ are confined 
to Narrownefs of Thoushti and enflaved in that which ihould 
be the freeft Part of Man^ their Underftandttigs* This is 
generally the Cafe of all thpfe who live in Places where Care 
taken to propa^te Truth without Knowledge* where Men 
are forced, at a Veqture, to be the Reli^on of the Coun- 
try, and muft therefore fwallow down Opinions, as filly 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 
made of, or bow they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but btliev^ that they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more miferable than they, in that they are not at Lir 
berty to refufe fwallowing what perhaps they had rather let 
alone, or to chufe the Phyfipian tp whofe Conduct they would 
truft themfelves* 

§. 5, Thofe who want Skill to 

Want thye Evidences they hceoe of Probabilities ; who 
ef Skill to u/e cannot carry a Train of Confequences in their 

them. Heads, nor weigh cxa&ly the Prcponderancy 

of contrarv Proofs and Teftimonies, making 
every Circumftance its aue Allowance, may be eafily mifled 
to affent to Pofitions that are not probable, There are fome 
Men of one, fome but of two Syllogifins, and no more ; and 
others that can but advance one Step farther, Thefe cannqt 
always difcern that Side pn which the ftrongeft Proofs lie, can- 
not conftantly fqllpw that which in i^elf is the more probable 
Opinion. Now that there is fuch a piiFerence between Men, 
in refpe£l of their Underftandings, I think no body, who 
has had any Converfation with his Neighbours, will queftion, 
i^bough he never was at JVeftmmJler^Hml^ or the Exchange^ on 
ithe one Hand ; nor at Aimt-Heufes^ or Bedlam^ on the other ; 
Which great Difierence in Men’s Intelleduaki, whether it 
rifes from any Defe^ iP ^he Organs of the Body, particu- 
larly adapted to Thinking ; or in the Dulncfs or Untra£lable- 
nefs of thofe I^acultjes, for Want hf {Jfe ) or* as fome think, 
in the natyral Pifierences pf Men’s Sopls themfelves ; or 
fome, or all of thefe together, it naatters not bfie tP examine : 
Only this is evident, .that there is k Difference of Pegrees in 
Men’s Underfiandings, Apprebenfions, and Realbninge» to fo 
l^eat a latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Maa- 
af^rm, thqt tbeie is a greater Diftanoe between fome 
Map, and others, in this Refpe^l, than between fome Mei^ 
* and 



Hithug Erm, 1^ 

«od ibm« Bcaftt. But haw this <!oine$ abputi i» a S^cciilaticmk 
though of great Conle<pien<«»/ wh to our prefent 

Purpofe. 

$. 6. Tbini^ There ate MMitba Sort .ef 
People that wen/ P/arf^t beeaufo they are 
out of their Reach* but iteai^/i $hty wUl ntt 
^ethemi who* though they have Rtchea ait4 
Lcifure enough* and want neither Parts nor 
other Helps* are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
purfuit of Pleafurc* or conftant Drudgery in Bufindc* ei^ar 
ges fome Mens Thoughts elfewhere ; Lazinefs and Ofcitancy 
in general, or a particular Averfion for Books* Study* and 
Meditation* keep others from any fenous Thoughts at all t 
<tiid fome out of Fear* that an impartial Enquiry would not 
favour thofe Opinions which beft fuit their Prejudices* Lives* 
and Defigns* content themfelves without Examination* to 
take upon Truft* what they find convenient* and in Falbion. 
'I'hus moft Men* even of thofe that might do otherwtfe* pafii 
their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much lefs a ra» 
tional Aflent to* Probabilities they are concerned to know* 
though they lie fo much within thrar View* that to be con- 
vinced of them, they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 
But we know fome Men will not read a Letter* which is fup- 
pofed to bring ill News j and many Men forbear to caft up 
their Accompts* or fo much as think upon their Efiates, who 
have Bcefon to fear their Affairs are in no yerv good Pofture. 
How Men, whof^ plentiful Fortunes allow them Leifure to 
improve their Underftandings, can fatisfy tberafslycs with a 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell } but metbinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Provifions for the Body, and employ none of it to procuie 
|he Means and Helps of Rnowluge } u^o take great care 
to appear always in a neat and Iplendid Outfide* i^ would 
think themfelves miferable in coarie Clothes* or a patched 
Coat* and yet contentedly fuiifer their Min4t to apyiesr abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery of coarfe Patches* and borrowed Shreds* 
fuch ss it has pieced Chance* or their Country Taylor, (I 
mean the common Opinion of tbolq they bnvo jcoaverfed 
with) to clothe them in. 1 will not here mention how un- 
reafonable this is for Men that ev/cr think of a future Static 
and their Concernoient in it* which no rational MaUfsn avoid 
to do fometimes } npr Iball I take Nodee what a Shame "id 
Coufuffon it is, to the geeateft Contemners of fsnowlcdge, 

to 



«3go Wmtg pr 

found ttfTfefogs dMw afo coneented to knoyfr 

®Ut M'feAft, is Storth foe Conwfoitttion of thofe wlmcdl 
them^elvea Gendemen, That however they may think Credit, 
Hefpei^ Power, and Aufofoity, the 'Cdnooihitaiits df -their 
Birai and Foitune, yet they find all foefe -foil -carried 
thday from them by Men of lower 'Condition, Who furttafs 
them in Kdov^edge. They Who nfo blind WiH always be led 
by thofe foat foe, or elfe faH into the -Ditch : And he Is certam- 
iy the taoft filMeded, the moft enflaved, who is fe in his Un-' 
werflandine. In the foregoing Inftances, feme of the Catifos 
have been oOwn of wrong Allent, and how it comes to pafs, that 
t^tobOlde Dodlrines are not always received with an Ailent pro> 
•portionaUe to the Reafons whkh are to be had for their Pro> 
babilky : But hitherto we have confidered only Itich Proba- 
bilities, whefe Prodfo do exift, but do nOt appear to him who 
^embraces the Error. 

,, ™ 7. Fitirihfy, Theft rrtjiains yfetthtelaftSort, 

^iy, frrtn who, even wheft the rtal Prdbalnlities appear, 
Praiat^litv- '*•* pi*foiy laid hcfere them, -Aj not ad- 

•uiitrtof Convi&ion, noryiriH -mlto manrfoft 

* Reafons, but do eitber foliknd their Af- 

fent, or give it to the feTs pftbable Opinion. 'And to this 
Danter are thofo expofed. Who bafe taken up'tWvi^ JUbafiim 

PirAMlitjy which aft, ; 

X. ibat art tut in timfehet‘eefti^ dmf mkhtty tut 

iikkmiMMfiy uAutup fir PriHdpkt. 

•a. FtcS h t d ' J ^othfit. 

3 . T Mab S t U mt Pn^im at IncUnatim* 

4 . JtuAuriij. 

§. 8. Tift firft'and fiitneft Ototmd of 
TitfitDuAt- 'Piiw^ity, is dieGonforihity any Tbbirjns 
fidPrtptJbUm -to our pWn Knowledge} 'Orffodaliy that Tart 
^t^MfirPrin- of fCnowIedge which -Wd -hite ftnbtiftM, 
and conforaeto* rook 6n afPritibiples. Tbelb 
have fo great an infloehoe Miti oar Opinhnn, 
that It is idlnflly by foOm We judge- of TtOfh; hnd'ineafhft 
Trobability to chat D^tbe, that What b itiCOnfifieht with 
<oar Princmes, is *10 'for-flom paffing for probable whb us, 
foat it %lil Mot be tllOwed poffible. The Retertnce borne 
to thofo' Prinefpies, is to great, and foWr Authority fo -para- 
mcKmt to aU other, that foe Tefifoiony' not oiUy of other 

Men, 



VeOi but the SvUkaoM af<ow asm Sehfia an ofhn ri , 

wlwn tNy dSu <» Todrii aair Tbiag co mrafy «» tlwli> cAsI 
biidied Iwkfc Hoar ntuduhe 19o£bii» t(F bunts Pm*itei{det, 
«Bd tiuie Pnaevin ai» «ot to be {tisred tir bodlibaRd, kin 
CMtribitteft 1 enU itot'^arb e^cuiine. i 

f rant, toac oaie Truth catnktt anathsT {'but 

take leave alto to khat every osehugfat wrjr caraMljr lb 
beware what he admits for a l*rioei{J»y to cxamifie it fttiWf. 
and toe ibhbdier he ceitdtoly'kaoars h to betrw of iifetf^byrna 
own Evidence, or whether he does orily toith Atotniiih 
lieve it to be foi, upon the Authority of othlefa : For helllMit It 
ttrong Biafs put into hit Undertoandit^ tvhtciitviil dnavoi^bly 
mt%ttide his Afleht, whqhath knbibhd arniig^tiacipln, itM 
has blindly given himtolf up to the Authority of any O^lkidlt 
in itiCelf not evidently trae. 

§. 9. There is nothing oiore ordinary, than that Cbildten 
(houlo receive into then- Minds Propoiitioni, (afpedally aboiit 
Matters of Rel^iOnJ from thdir Parenta, NiMM, Or theto 
about them { tVmch being inilRuated into their untoaiy, aa 
well aa unbiafTed Underftandii^s, and hiftened by Begreet^ 
are at laft (e^uaU^ whether true or faliu riveted tbite, by 
long Cuftom and Educatmn, beyond all Intttbiiily of bring 
pulwd out again. iFor Men, when they are gtotMi np, re^ 
gedling upon their Onions, and finding thofe trf' this SbiC 
to be as ancient in tfarir Minds as their vety MMUOHto, Mtt 
having obtorved their early ilifinuation, nor by what &Ma'ns 
they got tfaein, they toe dpt to reverenbe them as faevtfil 
Tbin^ and not to fiifier them to be praptaned, toudhed or 
queftioaed: They look on them at and Tbvmn/m 

tot up in their Minds immediately^ GOD hhnfrif, to be 
riie great and unerring Deciders of Itoth and Falfliooc^ and 
Bse Jhdges to which they are to appeal in all Manner of Con> 
tobveifiet. 

10. This C^anioiitaf bis iPrincipIes (let them be what 
they will}.'fadBg enei !» mtj Mtikly It is eaiV 

to be imiwned, what Reo^on aby Ahpofition thall find, 
how olearfy fiiever proved, that frail invaniUe their Author 
yky, or at aU thtoart toifrthrie iiHermUt<[>iaufito : Whereas, 
the grofieft Ahtocdrilet aiid ImpfobaMlirili, iMiMg fattt ’agMO- 
able to fueh Principlea, 'go down gHbly^'ond Me Odfily din 
gefted. The geadt Obftmacy that ia to be filHttid in Men 
firmly bdlleviag qidte Oontraiy Ophrieitt, fhOOgh many times 
PquuW hbford in ;die various ReHg^s of Mtnkind, are aa 

evident 



a Ftooff' as they are an wavnida&le Confequenee el 
i3ai$ Ww q{ ttearnnin^ from r^c^iM traditional Principlea. 
So that Iwn will diibdieve their own Eyes, renounce the £vi4 
denca of their jSenfei, and give their own Experience theLye, 
ftljier than admit of any thing difagreeing with thefe facnd 
Tenets. Take an intelligent JRomam/lj that from the very 
i^rft dawning of any Notions in his Underftanding, hath had 
this Principle conftantly inculcated, viz. That he muft H}e« 
lieve as the Church (i. e. thofe of his Communion) believes, or 
that the Pope is infallible ; and this he never fo much as heard 
queftioned, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles: How is he prepared eafily to fwallow, 
not only aeainft all Probability, but even the clear Evidence 
of his oenfes, the Dodtrine of Tranfubjiantiation ? This Prin- 
ciple has fuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleflb, which he fees to be Bread. And what Way 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
he holds, who, with fome Pbibrophers, hath laid down this 
as a Foundation of Reafoning, That he muft believe his Rea- 
fon (for fo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) agaihlt^ his Senies ? Let M^EnthufiaJI be principled 
that he or his Teacher is infpired, and aded by an immediate 
CoRlflaunication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidepce of clear Reafons pgainft bis Dodhine. Who- 
ever therefote have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Thitigs incopiiftent vrith thefe Principles, to be moved by the 
<inoft apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo 
candid and ingenuous to themfelves, as to be perfuadod to ex- 
amine even thofe very Principles, which many never fufFer 
themiblves to do. 


Secondly^ Nex^ to thefe, are Men 
wWifr/#-" Underftandings arc caft into a Mould, 

thfjes. falhioncd juft to the Size of a rec0ivii Hy* 

The Diflference between thefe and the 
former, is, that they will admit gf Matter of Fad, and agree 
with DiflTenters in wti hutdifEbr only in a^gning of Kea- 
ibns, and explaining the Manner, of Operation. Thefe are 
not at that open Defiance with their Senfea, a# the former % 
they can endure to hearken to their Infetmadop a little 
more patiently; but will by no means admit of their Re- 
pots in the Explanation of Things $ nor be preisailed on by 
rrobabilities, which would convince them, mat Things aie 
not brought about juft after the fame M^ncr that they have 

decree<^ 



decreed vhhin themfelve* that they are* Wodld it not bd 
an infiifFerable Thing, for a teicned Profe<for,,ai^ thtt wMcfat 
hU Scarlet would biufli at, to have his Authori^, of Forty 
Years ftanding, wrought out of h^rd Rock (!kw end Lotht, 
with no fmall Expence of Time and Candle, confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inftant 
overturned by an upllart Novelift ! Can any one oxped that, 
he Ihould be made to confefs, That what he taveht his Scho> 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miftuce ( and tlno 
he fold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate ? 
What Probabilities, 1 fay, are fuificient to prevail in fuch a 
Cafe ? And whoever, by the moft cogent Armawnts, will be 
prevailed with, to difrobe himfelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, with 
hard Study, he hath all his I'ime been labouring for j and 
turn himfelf out ftark naked, in Queft afrelb or new No- 
tions ? All the Arguments can be ufed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the fafter. To this of wrong 
Hypothefis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occafioned 
by a true mpothefis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derftoodi There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
loftances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themfelves Chriffiana 
allow the Text that fays, sitrat'siiT,, to carry in it the Obliga- 
tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their Pradiccs be, who underftsnding nothing 
hut the Frtncby take this Rule with one Tranflation to be 
reptntn WHf, repent ; or with the other faitia Penitenett do 
Penance. 

$. 12. Thir^yi Probabilities, which croft 
Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paffimiy run the Thirdly, Pre- 
fame Fate. Let never fo much Probability hang daminant Paf- 
on one Side of a covetous Man’s Reatoning, fi"*" 
and Money on the other, it is eafy to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls, 
refift the ftrongeft Batteries } and tho’, perhaps, fometimes the 
Force of m clear Argument may make feme Impreftlon, yet 
they nevertbeleft Rand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or difturb them. Tell a Man, paffionately 
in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a fcore of Witnefies of the 
Fallbood of his Miftreft, it i$ ten to one but three kind Words 



Hiill iiiVldldate all thair K^aftkMdfifes* v^luniuff 

jj^U et^Snnkt \ ivhoi Jkits ^ur fVyiei^ h fi^ixi0tri^MieOed\ is^ 
1 Yuppofe^ Whit every one hatli^ rti6re than once experifnttlted ; 
and f^ugh Men cannot a^nly gainfay 6t tdift the 
!Phite of manifeft ^rohabilidee, tl&t make agamft them, yet 
jiM they not ad* the Argument^ itot but that it If the Na- 
ture of th 0 UMerftanding conftaiitly to clofe with the more 
probable Aide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ferpend and re« 
Ilrain iti Enquirkt, and not permit a fiill ana fatbfadtory 
Exaifiinatiofl, as far as the Matter in Qoeftiot^ is capable^ 
atid wHFhear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always thefe two Ways left of evading the mojl apparent 
tabilitieSi 

§. 13. That the Arguments being (as 
9 ®^ Means of for the moft part they are) brought in Words, 
ivaditig Pro- there may he a Fallacy latent in mfn ; and the 
tahibtm : Confetiuences being, perhaps, many in Train, 

F^ft^Buppifid may be fomc of them mcohetent. There 
Fatfaey* are very few Difeourfes f6 (hort, clbar, and con- 
liAent, to which moft Men may not» with Sa» 
tisfadion enough to tbemfelves, raife this Doubt ; ai^d from 
whofe ConviSion they may not without Reproach of EMfinge- 
nuity or Unreafonablenefs, fet themfelves ftee with the old 
Reply, Nonperfuaielris^ etiamjiperfuefttisi though I cannot emjwer^ 
iwmnotyiell. 

14. Secondly^ Maniftft Probabilities may 
SecoHi^^ Bnp- be evaded, ^nd the AfTent with-he)d upon 
fufidArgu- Suggeftion, That I know not yet aU thdt may be 

otmtsfiribe fata on the contrary Side. And therefore, thbugh 

eontra^ j be beaten, it is not ncccifery Iftiouldyieid, not 
knowing wbat Fprees there are in Refervt be- 
hind. This is a RefUgO ag^iiift Convi^on, fo open and fo 
wide that it is hard to determine, when a Man ia quit^ out 
of Ac Verge of it. 

f . 15. But yet there is foipe End of it, and 
bFhat Prot^- e Man having eafofoTly en^irc^ fotd aU thd 
bilities deter- Grounds of Ptobabilitjr and yjlilllkelfihtfs, dpde 

mhethejy/m* his utmoft to inform bimfUf in a}l Pymuitda 
fairly, and caft up' die Sum tptdF 
may in moft Cum coAie to sickhowle^f Hpon 
tbu Whde Matter, on which Side the Pfobdbffity 
in fome Prooft in Matter of Reafon, bring 9Up|mtki)lls' 
on univerfal Experience, are fo cogent ahd dm, km fevner 
Teftimonies in Matter of FaA fo univerCft, that he cannot 

refufe 





m 


hi); hSmIh S* 1 ti^ioJc, me ofiajii M^de, that.ia 
^ropoiKtioim* whme» thpugh the Ptaof« in View j^re of ni)9^ 
Moment fq%icnt,Qro)ituis to filliped, that itum 

is eitbei: Fallacf >0. Wprdf > or certain Proqft^ as conrtderatdei^ 
to be jwpdqfledt oft, t}ie coatrary Side, there Sufoenoe^ 

os Di^ntt are often yoleoury Adtioias : But iftiuft the rroq<ii 
are fuch as nuthe it bijihly probable* and there is not 
cknt Gtowid to fuQ^ tha| there is either StaUac|r of W(qds„ 
(which (bher abd* ierioHs Coqftderatiofi may dlicover} mr 
cqqaUy vaiid> Psoo^ yet undifoovered lataitC on the other Sidst 
(which alfb the Natuse of the Thioig' may* ip ibme Cafes*, 
ttiahe plain to, a eonfeierate Man) th&e* I think* a Mm., mher 
has weighed them* rm jsant r^t bit Mint to the Side on 
which the greater ProMhihty appears. Whether it be pro* 
hable, that a prpmiicuous Jumble of Printipe Letters ihould 
often fall into a Method and Order* which l^ld feamn on 
Paper a cahcmpt piTcourfe t or that a Mind fortinjcoua Con* 
co^ of AtGOMi not guided by an uadeaftaodiog Agent* 
ihould hreqiMutiy oonBitHte the Bodias of any Species efAnir 
mals. In the fe and the like Cafes* I think* an body that con* 
fiders them* can he pnn Jot at a Stand* which Stdc to take* 
awr at all wairer in hta Aucnt. Ltffiif, Whm there eap ha no 
Suppofitioft, (the Thing in its own Nature indUferentcand 
wholly dmaoing upon me TeAimcaiy of Wltnewa) that there 
is as fair Tefldmony againfl^ as for the Mm*r 
which by Snqnin is to, be learned* v. g. whether there was 
1700 Years tm foch a Man at Rtm as JUSmi Cefer .* In all 
fiich (?afea 1 fey* I think it is not in a^ raitional Man’s Power 
to lefitfo his AfTent : Bui that it naccflArily foUows* and clofet 
with foch Prohabilities,. In other lefe dear Cafes* I think it 
is in a Man’s Power to folpend bis Ailfent } and perhaps* con* 
tent buBfdf With the Ptmafe he haa* if tbi^ favour the Qpir 
oion But foits, with bis (ndinatiop or Inlweft* and fo feaf) 
foom foether Search. But that a Man fhooid afford bis A^n^ 
to that Side* on which the lefe Pyobabili^ appears to i^* 
foeaas tn m utterly in^iiaAifiahlv and at impdKhle* ay itfe 
«n hdiaaie thn fane Thing probable and improMde at (he 
fiune Ttmn* 


$. 16. An iUondedge ia no more arWteanr 
than Perception i fo, I thmk, Aflent is no 
fMute in our Power ddn Knowledge. When 
^ Agoeeanent of aay two Um iqqwars to oor 
Muids* whether immediately* or by the Afiftance ixf Kea* 
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foti^ I can no more refufe to perceive* no more avoid knWik 
ing it* than I can avoid feeing thofe Obje£b which I tarn 
tnv Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what* upon 
full Examination, I find the moft probable, 1 cannot deny 
nw Aflent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge^ 
tt^ere the Agreement is once perceived} nor our Aflent* 
where- the Probability manifeftly appears upon due Confide- 
ratioh of all the Meafures of it ; yet wt eon hinder bath Kjum- 
hdge end AJfM^ byjiopping our Enquiry^ and not employing our 
Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it were not fo. Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Cafe be a 
Fault. Thus in feme Cafes we can prevent or fufpend our 
AiTent : But can a Man, verfed in modern or ancient Hiftory* 
doubt whether there be fuch a Place as Rome^ or whether 
there was fucb a Man as yulius Ceefarf Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himfelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was crooked-backed* or no ; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In thefe and fuch-like 
Cafes, where the Aflent* one Way or other, is of no Im- 
portance to the Intereft of any one* no Adion* no Concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon* there it is not 
fttange that the Mind fhould give itfelf up to the common 
Opinion* or render itfelf to the firft Comer. Thefe and thO 
like Opinions are of fo little Weight and Moment* that, like 
Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. 'Ehm are there, as it were, by Chance* and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind jadeeV 
that the Propofition has Concernment in It j Where tm Af- 
fent or not Aflenting is thought to draw Confequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chufing or 
refufing the right-fide* and the Mind fets itfelf ferioufly to 
enquire, and ekamine the Probability ; there, 1 think, it is 
not in our Choice to take which Side we pleafe* if manifeft 
Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, 1 think, in 
that Cafe, will determine the Aflent } and a Man can no more 
avoid aiTenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowii^ it to be 
true* where he perceives the Agreement or Difagiedment of 'any 
two Ideas. 

If this be fo* the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meafures of Probability } as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meafures of Good. 

fry. 



Wrong Error. 357 

17 * Fmrihly^ the Fourth* and laft wront 
A^S^un df Probability I (hall take Notice of, Fourth^^ jU* 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more thmty. 

People than all the other together, is that 
which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving up our AJfmt to the oemmon received Opinions ei- 
ther of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than 
the fuppoled Honefty or Learning, or Number, of thofeof 
the fame Profeffion ? As if honeft or bookifh Men could not 
err; or Truth were to be eftablilhed by the Vote of the 
Multitude ; yet this with moft Men ferves the Turn. The 
Tenet has had the Atteftatton of reverend Antiquity; it 
comes to me with the PaiTport of former Ages, and therefore 
1 am fecure in the Reception 1 give it ; other Men have been, 
and are of the fame Opinion, (for that is all is faid) and 
therefore it is reafonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
more juftifiably throw up Crofs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by fuch Meafures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moft Men are, in many Points, by Paflion or In- 
tereft, under Temptation to it. If we could but fee the fecrct 
Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we Ihould not always 
Jmd, that it was the embracing of Truth for itsjown Sake,tluu 
made them efpoufe the Do£lrines they owned and maintained. 
This at leaft is certain, there is not an Opinion fo abfurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is 
no Error to be named, which has not had its ProfeiTora ; and 
a Man (hall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footfieps of 
others to follow. 

§. | 8 . But notwithftanding the great Npife 
is made in the World about Errors and Opi- Men not infi 
nions, I muft do Mankind that Right, as to fnany Errm 
fay, Tirrs are not fo many Afm in Errors^ and ^ " imagined, 
wrongs Opinions^ as is commnly fu^ofed. Not 
that i think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becaufe 
concernine thofe Do£lrines they keep fuch a ftir abput, th^ 
have no tnouebt, no Opinion at all. For if s^ny one (hoyld 
a little catechize the greateft Part of the Partizans of moft 
of the Sedb in the World, he would not find, concerning 
thofe Matters they are fo zealous for, that they have any 
VoL. II. Z Opinions 
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Ojpinions of their owh : much left ^ould he have Realhn ^ 
think, that they took them upon the Examination of Are\\- 
merits, and Appearance of Probability. They arc refolved tq 
to a Paity that Education or Intercil has engaged then> 
in*, and there, } ike the common Soldiers of an Army, {heyr 
their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, withoqt 
ever examining, or fo much as kno\ying the Caufe they con- 
tend fpr. If a Man’s Life (hews that he has no ferious Re- 
gard for Religion; for what Regfon (hould we think, that h^ 
heats his Head about the Opinions of his Churph, and troubles 
himfelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Podrine? 
It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, tp have his Hand 
and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Caufe, 
and thereby approve himfelf to thofe Who can give him Credit, 
Preferment or Protc^tiort in that Society, Thus Men bccon^c 
Profeffors pf and Combatants for tjiofe Opinions they were 
never convinced of, nor Profelytes to 5 no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their Heads ; and tho’ one cannot fay there 
arc fewer impropable or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually alTent 
to them, and miflake them for Truths, than is jmagined. 


CHAP. XXL 

Of the Divifion cf the Sciences. 

I. ALL that can fall within the Con^? 
TtreeSoftj. /A pafs of Human XJndcrftanding 

^ A being either, The Nature 

of Things, as they arc in thcmfclves, their Relations, and their 
Manner of Operation : Or, Secondfy^ That which Man himfelf 
ought to do, asi a ratjonal and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, cfpccially Hypinefs : O/, Thp 

Ways, apd Means whereby the Knowledge of bdth tnc one 
and the other of thefe is attained and communicated : I think 
Same may divided properly into thefe tbrii Sortf. 

3 f 
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I* 2. The Knowledge of Things^ as 
^hey arc in their own proper Beings, their Con- Firft^^Vhy- 
ftitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby fica. 

7 mean not only Matter and Body^ but Spirits 
alfo, which have their proper Natures, Conllituiions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more enlaced 
Sertfe of the Word, I call or natural Philofiphy, The 

End of this is bare fpeculative 7 'ruth, and whatfoever can af- 
ford the Mind of Man any fuch, falls under this Branch, whe- 
ther it be God himfelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of 
their Affeftions, as Number and Figure, 

§. 3. Secondly^ the Skill of right 

applying our own Powers and Aftions, for Sncndly, 
the Attainment of Things good and ufclul Piadica. 

The moft confiderable under this Head, is 
Ethicks^ which is the feeking out thofe Rules and Meafures of 
human ASions, which lead to Happinefs, and the Means to 
praftife them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowlrdge of Truth \ but Right, and a Conduit ftritablc 
to it. 

§. 4. Thirdly^ The third Branch may be 
called or the DoSIrine of Slgns^ the Thirdly^ 

moft ufual whereof being Words, it is aptly 
enough termed alfo Logtek \ the Hulinefs 

whereof is to confider the Nature ot Signs the Mind makes 
life of for the Undcfftanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For fin c the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, bcfides itlclf, prefent to the 
<Undciftanding, it is neceffaiy that fomething elfc, as a Sign 
or Reprefentation of the Thing it confiders, ihould be prefent 
Xo it ; And thefe are Ideas, And becaufc the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man’s Thoughis, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any v/here but in the 
Memory, a no very fure Repofitory ^ therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
•for our own Ule, Signs of our Ideas arc alfo necefiary. Thofe 
which Men have found mdft convenient, and therefore gc- 
^nerally make Ufc of, are articulate Sounds. The Confidc- 
ration then of Ideas and Werdsy as the great Inftruments of 
Knowledge, makes no dcfpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
wbctle E^ctent of it. And perhaps, if they were diftiiuftly 

Z 2 weighed, 
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weighed, and duly conftdered, they would affwd us another 
Sort of Logich and Critick, than ydiat we haye been hitherto 
acquainted with. 

§• S' fecms to me the Jirji emi moft ge~ 
it the neraly as well as natural Divtfm of the Ob^ 
ffji pivijion jcfts of our Underftanding. for a Man can cm- 

0f t^ ObjeBs ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
tf newege. jjjc Contemplation of Things theinfelves, for 
the pifcovery of Truth, or about the Things 
in his own Power, which are his own Aftions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends ; or the $igns the Mind makes 
Ufe of, both in the one and the other, and the right Order- 
ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
viz. Usings as they are in thcmfelves knowable: Aaions as 
they depend on us, in order to Happinefs} and the right 
Ufe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Coeh different, 
they feemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the 
intellcdual World, wholly fepatate and diftin^ one from 
^nothet* 
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6i. §33 

And Species are made in order 
to ^neral Names, Vol. 2. 

^ P- ? 4 - 1 39 
Generation, p. 277. § 2 
God immoveable, becaufe infi- 
nite, p. 260. § 21 
Fills Immeniity, as well as 
Eternity, p. 155. § 3 
His Duradon not like that Of 
the Creatures, d. 162. § 12 
An Idea of Goa not innate, 
p. SO. 5 8 

The exiftence of God evident 
and obvious to Nature, p. 
52. 5 o 

The Notion of a God once got 
is the likelieft to fpread, and 
be continued, p. $2, 54. § 
9» 10 

Idea of G. late and imperfect, 
p. 56. § 13. 


Contranr, p. 57. § ir 
Inconfiftent, p* S7* 5 
The bell Notions of God jgot 
by Thought and Applioah 
tion, p^ 58, 5 15 
Notions of God frequently nod 
worthy of him, p. 58. $ 
16 

The Being of a God certaio, i 
As evident ai that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are* 
equal to two right ont8» 
p. 65. 5 22 

The Being of a God demon* 
Arable, Vol, 2. p. 239, 24U 
§ 6 

More certain than any other 
Exillence without us, Vol. 
2. p. 241, 5 6 

The Idea of CM not the qnly 
Proof of hie Exigence, 


5 7 

The Being of a God the Poun*' 
dation of Morality and Di- 
vinity, i^. ' 

Not MateriaV VoL 2* p« r45. 
5 *3 

How we make our Idea of 
God, p. 267. 5 33, 34 
Gold is fixed ; ibe various Signi- 
fication of t^s Propoimon, 
Yol. 2. p. 70. 5 50 
Water ftrained through iL sl 
. 88. 5 4 - 

Good and Evil, what, p, sf;, 

5 * 

The greater Good determinea 
not the Will, p, 205. t^r. 
S 35 » 3 ^ 44 

Why, p. 21 2. §44,^6. p, 24a. 

5 r9, 60, 64# 65, 68 
Two-fold, p. 223, 5 61 
Works on the will Q|ii|y *hy 
Defirc, p. 212. 5 46 
Defire of Good how le be raif- 
P* 213* § 4^1 47 


H 
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H Ablt, p. 240. § 10 

Habitual pafs often 

without our Notice, p. 
108. § le 

Hair, how it appears in a Micraf- 
cope, p. 255. 5 II 
Ht^ioefs, what, p. 210. $ 42 
Vihuit B> Men purfue, p. 211. 
545 

How we tome to reft in nar- 
row H. p. 222. § $9 
Hardnefs, what, p. 88. $ 4 
Hatred, p. 186. $ 5. and'p. 188. 

i 14 

Heat and Cold, how the Senfa- 
tion of them both is produc- 
ed by the fame Water, at the 
fiune time,p. loi. § 21 
Ififloiy, whit Inftory of moft Au- 
thority, Vpl. 2. p. 284. § 1 1 
Hope, p. 187. § 9 
Hypothefes their Ufe, Vol. 2. p. 
267. § 13 

Are to be built on Matter of 
Faft, p. 71. S 10 


TCE and Water, whether df/li$a 
I Species, Vol. 2. p. 49 § 13 
1^ what, p. 97. i 8 
Is their Original in Children, 
p.48. 5 2 

None innate, p. $9. $ 17 
Fecaufe not renwmoered, p. 6 1. 

i*o 

Are what the Mind is employed 
about in thinking, p. 01. f 1 
AUfram Senftrtion and^Reftec- 
don, p. 67. I a 
Thor way of xetdng, ol^rva- 
Ue in Chilmeo, p. 69. 4 6 
more, mmc 


Ue in Children, p. 6j 
Why Ibme have more, 
fewer, p. 70. § 7 


Of RefleOion got late, and in 
fome very negligently, p. 
70. §8 

Their Beeinning and Increafe 
in Children, p. 78. $ 21, 

Their Origuial and Senfation 
and ReflefUonp p. 79. § 24 
Of one Senfcp p. 85. ^ 1 
Want Names, p. 85. ( 2 
Of more than one Senfe. p. 90. 

5 * 

Of Refleftion. p 01. § i 
Of Senfation and Reflefiion. 
thid. 

As in the Mind, and in Things 
muft be diHinguiihedp p. 97. 

Which firft accidental, not 
material to know. p. 106. 
57 

Of Senfation altered by the 
Judgment, p. 107* § 8 
Principally thofe of Sight, p* 
108. § 9 

Of Refledlion. p. 122. $ 14 
Simple Idea Men agree in. *p. 
159* 5 28 

Move in a regular train of our 
Minds, p 1^. § 12 
That have Degrees, want 
Names, p. 181. ) 6 
Why fome have Names, and 
others not. p* 182. § 7 

Original, ps 25^ 573 

All complex Ideas stfolvable 
into fimple. p. 252,. ( 9 
What Simples have been moft 
modified, p. 2C4. § 10 
Oi^* complex IdM of God, 
and other Spirits, common 
in every thing hot Infinity, 
pu 268. 5 3^ " 

and obrcore.jp. 334. 5 < 
Diftinft and confomt p* 33s* 
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May be clear in one Part» and 
oMcure in another^ p. 339. 
f ^3 

Real and fantaftkal, pt 343. 

5 » 

Simple are all real» p. 43. ( 
2 

And adequate, Z&V. 

What Idea of mixt Modes are 
fantafUcal, p. 144. § 4 

What Idea ot Subftances are 
fanUftical, p. 34 j. ^ 5 

Adequate and insideqaate, p. 
34 S- ^ * 

How faid to be in Things, p. 
s are all adequate Ideas, 

Unle^^are referred to Names, 

o/^Su^fUnces^ inadequate, p. 
353- i ‘Ji 

1. As referred to itil EflenceSf 
p. 344. § 6, 7 

2. As referred to a ColleCUon 
of fimple Ideas, p. 351. § 
S 

Simple Ideas are pcrfeft faro- 
p- 3 S 3 * ^ 

Of Snbftances are perfect la- 
Ti/'T, H, f 13 

Of M<^es are perfect Arche- 
types, p. 354. i 14 

True or nlfe, re. 

When fSdfe, p. 36X. tfe, $ 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25 

As bare Appearances in the 
Mind, nather true nor falfe, 

A^ i^wred^to odier Men’s 
Ideas, or to leal Sxtftettce, 
or to retl Eflhnces may be 
true or falfe, p. 335. ^ 4, 

Thf Realbn of Ihch Jlefeienoe, 


.P- }S6\ i 7j « 
impie Id< 


Simple Id^ reftrrtd to other 
2 


Men’s Ideas kaft opt to be 
Wfe, p. 357- S 9 

Complex ones in this' leTpeft 
mote apt to be fidfe, efpeci- 
ally thofe of mixed Modes, 
P* 375 * 4 * I 

Simple Ideas teferred to Exif- 
tence are all true, p. 33^. $ 
14, 16 

Though not Referablan^ p. 
359. § 15 

Though^ they Ihould be diCe- 
rent in mdeteut Men, p. 
3 S 9 - 

Complex Ideas of Modes are 
as true, p. 360. S >7 

Of Subftances, when falle, p. 
463. S *6 

When right or wrong, ii. 

That we are uoc^able of, 
Vol. 2, p 177. $ 23 

That we cannot attain, becanfe 
of their Remoteneis, VoL 2. 
p. 178. \ 24 

Becaule of their Minntenefi, 
Vol. 2. p. 79 4 25 

Simple have a real Ckmfbrmi^ 
to Things, ' Vol. 2. p. 180. 

And\ll others bnt of Snbfian* 

CCS, it. 4 5 

Simple cannot be got by Words 
or Definidon, Vol. 2. p. 28. 

4 II 

But only by Experience, Vol. 
a. p. 30. 4 14 

Of mixt Mo^, wby moil 
compounded, VoL 2. p. 39, 

Specilck of mixed Modes, how 
at firft made, In(iai)i<^ in IS^ 
$Mt and Nimft, Vol. a p. 

§ 44f 44 

Of Snbftances, Inftanee in 
iatt Vol. 2. p. & 4 47 

Smple Ideas and Mom have 
all abftnUft, as well as coa- 
crete 
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ofi 


NutnieQ^ Vol. 2. p, 74. 


r Sabftances have fqarce any 
cWrete Namesi Vo). 2. p. 
74- M 

piSavnc in different Men» Vol. 
2. p. 82. i 13 

Oar Ideas almoftall reladve» p. 
* 90 - §3 

Particular are firft in the Mind, 
Vol. a. p. 1 16. 4 9 
General are imperfea: ii. 
How pdfidve id^as may be 
from private Canfes, p. 96. 

lil PtOpofitions teach po- 
thiing, Vol. 2. p. 220. f 2 
Identity not an innate fdea« p. 


4 d> j 

And Diverfity, p. 280. 

Of e Plant wherein it confifts, 
p. 282. f 4 

Of Animals, p. 283 $ 5 
Of a Man, p 283. $ 6, 8 
Unity of Subilance does nor al- 
ways make the fame Iden- 
tity, p. 2ft4. 5 7 
Pemnti Identity, p. 286. 4 9 
Depends on the fame Confci- 
oafnefs, p. 287. J 10 
Continued Exiilence makes 


Identity, p. 299. $ 29 
And Divej^fity in ideas, the firft 
Perception of the Mind, Vol. 
2. p. 122, J4 

Idiots and Madmen, 121. ( 12 
I|;norance, our L infinitely ex- 
ceeds our Knowledge, Vol. 
2, p, 176. I 22 
Cafes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 

$ 23 

1. For want of Ideas, it. 

2. For want of difcoverable 
Connexion between the 1- 
deas we bave> Vol 2, p, s8 1 . 
iltB 


3. For went 0/ tracing the 
Ideas we have, V9I n* P* 


2*' p^ 288. 


183.^30 

Ilktion what, Vol. 

imtnenfity, p. 127. $ 4 
How this Idea is got, p. 168. 

43 _ 

Immoralities of whole Nations, 
p. 34. I 9. utd p. 35. § 
10 

Immortality not annexed to any 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. \ 

Impenetrability, p. 86. { i 

Impofition of Opinions unrealbn- 
able, Vol, 2. p. 279. 5 
4 

ImpoffihiU eft idem ejfe^ (ff non 
ejfe^ not the firll thing 
known, p. 26. |f 25 

Impofiibility not an innate I^ea, 
p. 48. S 3 

Jmpreilion on the Mind, w^atp 
p. 14. 5 5 

Inadequate Ideas, p. 345. \ 1 
mpatibility, h 
able, Vol. 2. p 171. § i( 


Incompatibility, how far know- 
Jndividuatioms Princifium, is Ex- 


iilence, p. 281. $ 3 

Infallible Judge of Controverdes. 
p. 41. 3 12 

Inference, what, Vol. 2 p. 288* 
S 2, 3>4 

Infinite, whv t^e Idea of I. not 
appUcaUe to other Ideas* as 
well as thofe of (^amy, 
iince they can b^ as ofmn re- 
nested, p, 170, 5 6 
The Idea p/ Infinity of Spice 
or Number, and the Sjme 
or Number Ji. tnufi be diftinp 
gniihed, p. tyl. \ 7 
Our Idea pf Infinite very pb- 
feure, p. 171. § 8 
Number fumilhes us with fhe 

clesi^ud 
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l^teareft Idea of Infinite^ p. Inftaat» what, p» ii|. ) to 
1 7 c . i 9 And ^otiiiuil p* 144^ 

7he Ijlca pfif a growing Idea, } 13, 14, 15 
p. 173. (12 ^ Intuitive Knowledge, VoL 4. 

Pur idea of I. partly pofitive, I31. i | 
partly comparative, partly Our higheft Certainty, Vol. a* 
negative, p. 175. f 15 p« 217. ^14 

Why fope Men think they Invention, wherein it coittfim p, 
have an of infinite Du- 9 
ration, but not of infinite Toy, p. 187. ) 7 
Space, p. 178. S 20 Iron of what to Man* 

Why Difputes about 1 . are kind, Vol, 2. p, 265. fi 11 
ufundly perplexed, p. 179. Judgment, wrong fudgmentt in 
f 2t Reference to Good and Evil, 

Our Idea of infinite has its pri- p. 222. f . 58 
ginal in Senfation and Re- Right Judgment, } 56 
nedion, p. 179. $ 22 One caufe of wropg J« Vol. 

We have no p^fitivc Idea of z, p. 278. §2 
I. p. 134, Ufc. and p. 341. Wherein 4 Cpnnfts, VoU a. p, 
$ 16 271 

Infinity, why more fompionly al- 
lowed to Duration than to K 


Expanfion, p. !${. $ 4 

How applied to God by us, p. 'j^Nowledge baa a great Con- 

167. U Jv neaion with WMs, Yol 

How we get this Idea, iL 2. p. 100. $ at 

The I. of Number, Duration, What, Vol. 2. lai. C 2 


and Space diiferent Ways 
confidered, p. 161 • $ 10, ii 
Innate 'fruths mufi be the firft 
known, p. 27. |26 
Principles to no Turpofe, if 
Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 37. $ 13 
principles of my Lord H$rbert 
examined, p. 40. } 15 
Moral Rules to no Purpofe, 
if efiFatieable or alterable, p. 

^3* S 

Propofitionstnoft be diftingnifh- 
ed from others by their Glear- 
nefs and Ulofuinofs, p. 62. 
5 at 

Tho Dodiine of 1 . Principles 
of ill Coofoqaence, p. 6$. 


How much onr &. depeadt on 
our Senfu, Vol. 2. p. 117. 

1*5 

Attual, VoI.2.p. 127. S8 
Habitual. r'A 

Habitual, twofold. Vdl. 2. p. 

128. Sg * 

latnittTe. Vol. t, p. 131. 

r« 

Intuitive the dleaiefi. ik 
Intuitive incfifoble, ik 
Denonftradve. Vol. 2. p> t3>» 

o/general Truths la all eiAer 
intuitive or denumftntive. 
Vol. 2. p. nd. V 14 ' 

Of baitkainriMiiaBan il lim*- 

Clear Abu 46 sot alwai^ 
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dac« clear Knowledge, Vol. 
a.p. ij8. i 15 

What kind of K. we have of 
Nature, p 255. $12 
Its Beginning and Progrefs p. 
122. S 15* 16, 17. and p. 
19. i 1^, 16 

Given us in the Faculties to ob- 
tain it, p.r;. )i2 
Men’s Knowledge according to 
dieEmployinuit of thnr Fa- 
culties, p. 65. $ 22 
To be got only by the jfypUca- 
iitn of our own Thought to 
theContemplation ofThings, 
P 64 ^23 

Extent of human Knowledge, 
VoL 2. p. 13,8 

Our K- goes not beyond our I- 
deas, vol. 2. p. 183. ( 1 
Nor beyond the Percei^on of 
theis Agreeipent or Difagree- 
ment, id, ) 2 

Reaches not to all our Ideas, 
Vol. 2. p. 139. % 2 
Much lefs to ue Reality of 
Things, fAS 6 
Yet very improvable, if right 
ways were taken, ii. 

Of Co-exiftenoe very narrow, 
Vol. 2. p. 168. $ 9, 10, 1 1 
And theietm Sublets very 
narrow, Vol. 2. p, 170. ( 

Of other RsAtfiswundetennuia- 
ble, Vol. 2. p^. 173. \ 18 
Of Bxiftoice^ vol. 2. p. 176. 

Certain hqd uiriveifal, brhere to 
be had, Vol. a. p 182. $ 29 
JU ufe of words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 

S30 

General, where tb be got, Vol. 
4. p. 184. 4‘ti 

,]^oply inopyTBobghis, Vol. 
4." b* 200. i It 


Re^ty of our K. Vol. 2. p. 

Of l!bubmttticgl Truths, how 
real, Vol. 2. p. 187. \ 6 
Of Morality real, ib. $ 7 
Of Subftancesp how far reaU 
VoL 2. p. 190. $ 12 
What makes our Knowledge 
realp Vol. z. p. 185. ( 3. 
and p. 187. (8 
Confidering ThingSp and not 
Namesp the way to K. Vol. 
2. p. 190. S *3 
Of Subfiancesi wherein it con- 
iiibp Vol. 2. p. 199. f 10 
What required to any tolerable 
K. of Subftancesp Vol. 2. p. 
209. i 14 

Self-evidentp Vol. 2. p. 212. 

q/ Identity and Diverfityp as 
large as our Ideasp Vol* 2. 
p. 168. i 8. and p. 213* 

(4 

Wherein it confiftsp ii. 

Of Co-exiftenccp very feantyp 
Vol. 2. p. nc. J. f 
Of Relations or Modes not fo 
fcanty, ii ^ 6 

Of real ExiftencCp nonep iiijf 

S 7 

Begins in Particularst Vol. 2. 
p. 118. 1 11 

Intuitive of our own Exiftencfp 
Vol. 2. p. 238* 2 
Demonftrative dF a Godg Vol. 
2* p4 239. 5 t 

Improvement of K* Vol. 2. p* 
259 

Not improved by ^axxmsp ii> 


wt'^ 


W^ fo thooiAt, a. 5 * 

Only impfd^ tip pOfeAing 
and con^partng looi^ Vol. 
2. p, I S. and.p. ^67. 

■ And 
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And finding their Rebdons* 
Vd. 2. p. 262. S 7 
By intermediate Ideas^ VoL 2« 
p. 267. § 14 

In SnbibuiceBt kow to be im- 
provedp Vol. 2. p. 289. $ 

7 

Partly necei&ry, partly volun- 
taay, Vd.» 2. p. 269. § 
h 2 

Why ibmc, and fo little, Vol. 

Vol. a. p. 

281. ^6 

L 

L Aogaages, why they change, 
p. 238. f 7 

Wherein it coniifta, Voh 2. p. 
I- § I, 2> 3 

lu UfCi Vol. 2. p. ac. 7 
Iti Imperfeftions, Vol. 2. p. 

89- §* 

Double Ufe, 1^. 

The Ufe of L. deftioyed by 
the Subtility of Difpoting, 
Vol. 2. p. 94. i 10, 11 
Endi of L« Vd. 2. p. 102, i 


Ita Ififtroement# p. 326. i $ 
Leamingt the ill State of L. in 
them latter Agda, Vol. 2. p. 
89. . 

Of the Sehoolsp liei chtefiy in 
the Abufe of Worda^ 

Such Learning of ill Confe- 
quence* Vol. 2. p« 95. § 
12 

Liberty, what, p. 193. i 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12. and p. 196. § 
IS 

Belongs not to the Will, p* 
100. § 14 

To be determned by the Refult 
of our own DiUhration^ is no 
Reftraint of L. p. 214. ^ 47, 

Fopdel in^a Power of fuTpend- 
ing our partkularDefim, p. 
214. i 41, $1, 52 * ^ 

Light, its abfurd Definitioni^ 
Vol. 2. p. 27. S 10 
Light in the Mind, what, VoL 2. 
P W* i IS 

Logick has introduced Obfcurity 
in Languages. Vol. 2. p* 
92. S 6 

And hindered Knowledge, VoL 


Its imperfe^ions not eafy to be 
cuim, Vol. 2. p. 107. ^ 2, 

N^mlanr to Philofopky they 
fliooM be, VoL 2. p. 107. 
i 3 

To ufe no Word without a di- 
fitndt and dear Idea aunex- 
ed to it, is one Remedy of 
the LapeifeAiont of L. Vol. 
2. p. iia 8, o 
Propriety in the Uie of Words 
another Remedy, Vol. 2. p. 

lit. $ II 

Law of Nature generally allow- 
?• S 4 * § 6 

There is, though uot innate, 

ytJV 


2. p. 93. 5 7 
Lore, p. 186. ) 4 


M Adnefs,.. 111. $ It 

Oppofiiaon to Realbii do* 
fervei that Name, p. 163. 

MagUeru^, the moft koowing 
are moil MagiAerial, Vol. 
2. p. 279. U 

Ma. not the PtMoft of bund 
Chance, Vol. *. f, 241. § 
6 

Tim Effiwce of hian ia p!aeM 
in hii Shape, Vol. a. ipf 

< »> 

At Ve 
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w* Wi imi sjshc% 

Vrtt f. 4St S J* anop- S» 

The boundaries of the humin 
Species not determined, VbL 
f. p. 56* ( 17 

WhAt makes the fame Individu- 
al Man, p» 194. 4- ai* and p. 
299. § 29 

The fame Man may be difierent 
Perfons^ iL 

Mathematicks, their Methods, 
Vol. a. p. 262. f 7 
Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 268. 

Matter inc^mfrtlnnJAU both in its 
Cohefion ana DiviiibiUty, p. 
260. § 20, iiu and p. 263. 

§ *7 

What, VoL a. p. q 6. ( 15 
Whether in ua it thinks^ is not 
Id be knew&i VoL a. p. ^39. 

Canndt produce Mteion, or any 
Thing elfei Vol. a. p. 243. 

S *0 

And Motioa cannot produce 
Thoughts ib. 

Not ttervud, Vol. a. p« 348. 
S 18 

Maxims, Vol. a. p« 212* and p. 
224. S 12’ 13’ <4> 19 
Not alone Self-evident, Vol. 2. 
p. 212. § 3 

Alt not the Truibs frfl Jmmkf 
Vd. 2.0. 2f4. i 9 
Not the Foondation of our 
Knowledge, VoL t. p. 217. 

i to 

etoin tMr Bvidenct con- 
fifts, Vol. a. p. 217. i 10. 
and p. 227. ^ s6 
Thdr (Me, Vol. a. p. 218. « 

lit IX 

Why the moil raeral feif-evi- 
dent Ftopetooni alowe *bafs 


Are oomnipMily Pioefi only 
wheve there U no need q£ 
Proofi, Vd. 2. p. 226. i 

Of litefe u& with cktr TiUns^ 
Vol. 2, p. 217. 4 16. and 
p. 228. 4 19 

Of dangerous uft with doubtful 
Terms* Vg 1.« 2. p 29. ( 12 
When firft known, p. 16. <9, 
12, 13. p. 18. 4 14. and p. 
20. 4 16 

How they gain AlTcnt, p. 23. 

4 21, 22 

Made from particular Obferva- 
tions, tb* 

Not in the Underftanding be- 
fbre they are adually, p. 24. 
4 22 

Neither their Terms nor Ideas 
innate, p. 24. $ 23 
Leafi known to CiilAtH, and 
illiterate People, p. 27. $ 
27 

Memory, p. lit. 4a 
Attention and Pleafare ftttle 
ideas in the Memoryi p. 1 12 
% 3 

And Repctitiofi, o. 1 12. 4 4- 
and p. 113. 4 6 
Diftitnocs of Memory, p. 1 12. 

In jumembrance the Mind 
feaac t iab et aftive^ fometitnes 

Its Neceffity, p. 114. § 8 
l>akdi,p. 114. 4 8,9 
iaBf«iel,f. iic. 4 10 
MarnkM and StM Divimtf 
Sum with unidbuCtive Pr^ 
pofidoiM, Yd. 2. p. 234. 4 9 
bod afod in Mominath^t 


Vdfc 24 w« iiAb. 4 f 
Miadt the (^ckaeft of its Aai« 

4 10 

Mi- 
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I gm by tke £xt)IicB- 
ihtirNdma, p. 236. 


MStttHi* 1 IW*< D«yt« fcot 
tMugluf to DaiMM*. p> 
> 49 ' i <3 

tile Of 0 uft 4 «f AAnt 
to Mbtchs, Vol. a. a86. 
S >3 

MKery, «»btt, p. aio. $ 4a 
M0de«< aiiftd Moici, p. 23;. 

f I 

ImAi by tlw Mind, p. 236. 

»» 

Sometimel 
Holt of ihtir ] 
f 3 

tyhonce a milled Mods has its 
Unity, f. 237. f 4 
Oeoafion of muied Modes, p. 

* 37 - ^ S 

Mixed Modes, theli' Ideas how 
got, p. 239. 49 
Modes iimple and cOHplex. 
p. I2J. 4 4 

Simple Modck, p. tiy. f i 
Motion, p. ito. y 2 
MomI Good and Evil, #hdt. p. 

If 

’fMee Roles wlMMlby Men 
judge of Morid Roftitude, 

Bjrngf,*iMftimd0do(i fimple 
Ideas SdnfiMidn and Re- 
fleftion, p. 320. 4 14, tj 
Ruleis Hot SelFeVtdlittt, p. 31. 

Vuiity *f Opinioas eWtcerno 
ing Moral Rales, sdience, 

R&s^Of leikinOt, with 

pubBek .dSlMMir, bh tranf- 

gdeftd, p. 30. I pit Ids 
I3 

Morality cdtpftio if IfeMinftra> 
iSbi, Yti. ». p. 114. 4 -16. 
and p. ijrd. 4 18. aid p. 
a«3,>i'’ 

The proper Stndy of Mmtiind, 
Vol. 2. p. 265. 4 I > 


to a Rule, p. 33011 4 t$ 
MBftakeski Monil ASuoai olv- 
ingtoNMm^^Id. 4 16 
Difcoorfe in M. if not clear, 
'tjs the fault of the sptahr, 
VoL 2. p. 1 14. 4 17 
Hiaderances of deawmftrarive 
treating of M. 1. Want of 
MaHci. 2. ConpleaRdaefs, 
Vol. 2. p. lye. 9 Ip 
3. Intcreft, VoL 2. p. lyS, 

4 *0 

Changt of Names in Morality 
chMges not the NalUM of 
Things, Vd. s. p. >89. 4 
9 > II 

And Meebanifffl hardto be re- 
conciled, P. 39> 4 14 
Seeared amidn Men's wrong 

470^ 

Motion, flow or very fWift, why 
not pireeived, p. 143. 4 7, 
8, 9, to, ti 

Vduntary inexplienUe^ Vol. 

Its ai^wd^l^ln^nsf Vd. 2. 
p. 26. 4 8, 9 

N 


An^ of Uias, p. 119. 

Kamu MAraloftahliflied by Law, 
are not to be vuilea from, 
Vd. i. pt ipd. 4 10 
Of SMAu mttuUg for rnd 
Ej^m On iof’e^idHe to 
convey Oenddtt fb the Un- 
derftanding, Vm. a. p. 203. 

Stdiiing fM Midbial Rihnces 
will make ibatbs tiMMA not 

flitOTp cwjuipi riopwiiiwiSp 

H, f . ieiL 4 0 ' 

Wby Mail fbw^ m. for 
real Efllmaes, whkk they 
A a 2 know 
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kiioiriidty ¥ 61 . 2. p. 99. f 


*9 

Two &Ue SttHofiihns in fuch an 
Ufe of Namnt* Vol. 2. p. 
100. $ 21 

A pAitiuilar Namo to every ^ 
particular Thing iinpoffibl2» 
Vol. 2. p. 8. ^ 1 
And ufekU, gi. j 2 
Pn)per Namei where tifed, ii. 
P* 9* $ 4 » $ 

Spedfick Names s^re affixed to 
the nominal EffencCt Vol. a. 
p. 22. S 16 

Ot fioiple Idcaa. and Subftan- 


oe8» refer to Tliiii|;8» Vol. 
2. p. 25. ^ 2 

And itmd fiw both Kal and no* 
miaal Eiicnce. ii> ^ 3 
Of fimpie Ideal, not capable 
of Definkioni, ii. j <f 
Why, Vot a. » a6. 5 7 
Of leak doubtinl Signification, 
Vol. a. p. JO. 4 15 
Havo few Afeenti m m.m Jtrt- 
JkowuMali, VoL a. p- 31- 4 
ifi . 

Of ooihplex Idem, nay be de« 
fined, Vol. a. p. ap. 4 'ia 
Of mixed iStdut ftand for ar* 
hitrarv Ideas, Vol. a. p. 3s. § 

a. W 14 B. 66 . 444 
Tie together the Parts of their 
CompljBX Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 
37 * 4 »» 

Stand alw^s for the )wal Ef- 
fooe« Vol. a. p, 39. 4 14 
Why IFt nfuaVly hefow the 
aw fciwwn, Vol. a. p. 
40. 4 14 < 

Of Rations ooraprthended 
under thqfo of wirnd AbsSr/, 
W, ii6 

GnOfiW N* ofSabfteacea/end 
tl^Sorts* Vol. •» p. 41. 4 I 
Neeellary to' Species, Vti, a. 
. P* 64. 4 39 


Pnpw Namt bdong onlp to 
Snbftances, Vol. a.p. 65. 4 
4 * 

Names of Mtdes in their flfS 
jfyflitatiut, Vol. a. p. 66. 4 
44 

Of Snbftances in their firft Jf- 
fUcatmt Vol. 2. p. 68, 6i^ 

4 46. 47 

Spmfick Nitmu ftand for dife* 
rent things in different Men, 
Vol. a. p. 69. 4 48 
Are pot in the Place of the 
Thiiw fitpfofid to have the 
zeal ESence of the Species, 
Vol. a. p. 70. 4 49 
Of mixed Vltie$ donbtful of< 
ten, becaufe of the great 
Compofithm of the Ideas 
they ftand for, Vol. 2. p. 78. 
46 

Becaufe they want Standards in 
Nature, m. 4 7 
Of Snbftances ooubtfol, be. 
eanfe .referred to Patterni 
that cannot be known, or 
known bnt impetfefUy, Vol. 
a. p.8i,Iirr.4iii la, 13,14 
In tteirPhilofonlucal Ufenara 
to hayefettledSignificatioas, 
Vol. a. p. 84. 4 i; 

Inftance Lienor, ib, 4 16 
Gold, Vol. a.jp. 8a. 4 >3 
Of fimpie MW, way leaft 
donbtfalf Vol. a. p. 86. 4 
18 

Leaft compounded Ideas have 
die Iwm Mbions Nwnes 
Vol. a. p. 87. 4 19 
Natnnl Pbiiofiwhy .not capable 
of8cienee,Vu.'a.p. 181. 4 
a6. aadn. ifc.fiao 
Yet very nwfol, Vm. a. p. a66. 
its 

How to be imptored, id. 


What 
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ha hindaod itt Ia> 
provemat* If • 

Neceffin, p. J95 
Negttive Temi, Vol. a< p. s. 
§4 

Namei figaify the AbfeiMt of 
pofitive Ideas, p. 96. f $ 
Mr. JVinvSM, VoL a. p. 318. 
^ i« 

Nothiogt that Nothing cannot 
produce any thing, is De- 
inonftntion, Vol. 2. p. 242. 
i a 

Notions, p 2]6. 4 a 
Number, p. 163 
Modes of N. the moft diOjaft 
Ideas, ii. S 3 

Demonftration in Na. the moft 
determinate, tf . f 3 ' 

The general Meafiire, p. 106. 
§8 

Af^ds the cleareft Idea of Jn> 
fini^, p. 172 . § 9 
Nomenuon, what, p. 164. 4 

Nunes necedhry to it, sf. 

And Older, p. 166. 4 7 
Why not early in ChUdreo, and 
ip ftime neyeo if. 


Ofgan% amr Qfgnnafnkedinimtr 
State, p. 255. 4 13 ,, 13 


O Bfcnrity nnaToidabk in m* 
cient Anthort, Vol. 2. p. 
81, 4 |o 

The Caufe of it in our Ueu, 

Obftinaie, they, are moft, who 
have leaftpjcamuied, VoL 2. 
p. 278. 4 3 

QpiidOo, what, Vol. 8. p. 274. 
f 3 

Honr OpHtioi* gwa lip to 
princi^, p.^ I 24 22, 

Qf o^n^iemgGioiiBdef At- 
,le|tt,'Vol. 2. p. 276. 4 b 


F 4 in pr e f nnt, wohapeafeatly, 
p. 235. 4 64 
its Ufe, p. 92. 4 4 
Parrot mendoned by Sir IP*. T, 
p. 284. 8 

Holds a Mtional IKicnarft, if. 
Pwtklei join Parts, or whole Setih- 
teoces together, Vol. 2. p. 

7 >* ,4 • 

In then lus the Beauty of well 
Speaking, if. 4 2 
How their nfe is to be ieswr, 
Vol. 2. p. 7a. 4 3 
They eipras fome AAioa, or 
Paffion of the Mind, / 3 . § 4 ' 
Pafihttl, great Memory, p. lij. 
^9 

Paffion, p. 242. 4 M 
Pai&mt, how they kedus into 
ror, Vol. a. p, 284. 4 12 
Tnm on Pkafiiie and Pain, p. 
i86. 4 I 

Paffions ue feUoffl fingle, p. 

Perception £eelbld, 192. f 

Interception dw Mind (ip the 
moft pan pafivo, p, iids. 
4 1 

Is m ImpMSeo made oo cite 
Mind,p. lift. 43,4 
In the Wonfatof t 4 f ' 
Diftcrencft bcio iie en u nod ho. 

mte Idea, If . | d . 

Pna the Diftwence .betwem 
the Aniomt and V<|etabhi 
JjtMdMB, p. lto .4 *8 
The jcmal Dipm of it flte* 
thfi WUiliQfli niiA-fi^ininiiaiflii 
of the M«k«b |>> i»i.*4 
»» 
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WlMigi t6«a Mfiaudif p. i«i> 

i If, *»,*♦,„ , , 

The firft Inlet of Knowledge, 

p. 12*. § >5 , 

P^rfon, what, p. *86. § 9 
A Polenfick Term, p. 197. S 
*6 

The fame ConrcloufiieU alone 
makes the (ame, p- *89. ^ 
13. andp. *9?- % *3 
The fame Soul, without the 
fame Oonfcioofnefs, makes 
not the fame Ferfon, p, 196. 

*§ 15 

Kewara and PaniAiment fol- 
low phonal Identity, p. 
*93. I 18 

Phancy, p. 114. S 8 
Phantaftical Ideas, it. 

Place, p. 1*9. 4 7 » * 

Ufe of Place,?. 130. 49 
Nothing but a Relative Pofi- 
tion, p. 130. I 10 
Sometimes cakea for the Sp^ce 
a Body fills, 

TwtyfoM, p. 157. ^6, 7 
Pleafi)K and Pain, p- i 9 j. S i* 
andp. l 8 «. S' 1 5, « , 

Join themfelve* M moft of our 
Ideas, p. 9*. S • , 

Why jotaed to fcveral Aftions, 

P- 0 - U 

Power, hoty weeomeliy it* Ideas, 
p. 189* S* t 

AAive and pafive, p. 190. S * 
No pefivc power in Gm, no 
amve Power in Idatear; 

aAIVe *a4 peftve in 
Splfitkv ffc/ 

Par Idet of ASm Power 
deareft from RcBeakw, p. 

Poyicrs operate pot on Fowan, 
' p> >0* I iB 

MiAc a grwt part ofthe Idefs 

nf Snbftancesf p. asi* S 7 


Why* ?.«<<. ft 
Am idea of Senfetioa and -Re* 
AeAion, p. 94. f I 
Practical Principles not innate, p. 
* 9 . 4 X 

Not nniverlUly ofihnted to, p. 
30. S * 

Arc for OperaouMs. p. 30. S 
3 

to agreed,?. 39. $ 14 
DICerent, p. 44. S fi 
Principles not to be received 
without ftri& Examination, 
Vol. *■ p. 261. S 4* ood p. 
33®- S 8 

The ill Conlcquences of wrong 
Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 
S9, 10 

None innate, p. 9- ft 
None ttniverially auhpted to, 
ihid. 

Hpm ofdinarily got, p. 44. ( 
22 

Are to he examined, p. 46. § 

26, 27 

Not innate, if the Ideas (hey 
are made np of are not in- 
nate, p. 47. Ji 

Private Terwu, Vol. «. p, 2. $ 

Probi^iility, what, Vol. a. p. 
273. S 1. and 0.274. J 3 
The Ground* of r. Y®!- a. p, 
*;3 i4 

Ip Matters of FaA, Vol. 2. p. 
•76. 50 

How we are to jndge in Proba- 
bilides, VoL a. p. off. 5 5 
pifficaliiai in P*. Vol., a. p. 

28a. 59 . 

Qroinda of P. ii SpeciriMlop, 
Vol. 2, p. 284. i if 

SVimglfainMIl In f. V«l- a. 

liMP^eyii^ bjr petj«4ice4 
* jilind*, Vot a f • 33 fci »3 
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Pfoo 5 » Vol, af p. ii4< ( } 
Propertiet of SpwiAclt Ewue» 
not known, Vol. a. p. 51. 

o/T^ngs very nuaerous, p. 
3ca. $ 10. Md p. 36*. f 34 
PropontioM Identical, tea^ no- 
thing, Vol, 2. p. 2^. ( 2 

Genencal teach nothing, Vol. 
*. p. » 3 »* i + 

Wherein a Part of the Defini- 
tion is predicated of the 
Sabjedt, ^ch nothing, iiiJ. 
Si, 6 

But, the Signification of that 
Word, Vol. 1. p. 234. $ 
7 

Concerning Subflances gene- 
rally either trifling, or un- 
certain, it, § 9 

Merely verbal, how to be 
known, Vol. 3. p, 236. i 1 1. 

Abftradi Terms predicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps. it. 

Or a part of con^lex Idea pre- 
dicated of the whole, Vol. 
2. p. 237. ^13 

More Ps. merely verbal than is 
fuipeded, it, 

Univerfal Propofitions concern 
not Exiftence, Vol. 3. p. 

as?* § « 

What Pi. concern Exiftence, 
itid, 

. Certain Piopo&ioBs concern- 
ing Exiflence, are particular 
concening abftnii^ Ideas, 
may be generat, Vol, 3. p. 
a$ 7 * S 13 

MenteU V( 4 .. ». Pf S 3 * 
and p. 198. < f 

• Verbal; ifc 

Ment^ hard to b* treated, 
Vol, 2. p. § f. wd P* 
197 - «4 ' 


And Reward IWC^ei- 
oulhefi, p. 193. 1 184 and 
p. 297, fad 

An unconfcioiu Dmnkaid wl^ 
puailbedrp. agj. | aa 


O vality, fecondaty Qgalines, 
their CoaneRion, or Ineon- 
flflenca unknown, Vd. a. 
P- 170* S U 

Of Subflances fcarce h«w~ 
ahJt, but by Expernaoe, 
Vol, 2. p. 171. andp. 172. 

i 14. >6 

Of Spiritual gubftances, lefs 
than of Corporal, Vol. 2. p. 
« 73 - S « 7 * 

Seccwdary have no CmmMiia 
with the primary th|t pro- 
duce them, Vol. z. p. 170. ' 
171. % It, 13. and p. 182. 

i 28 ^ 

Of Subflances depend on re- 
mote C*ufet, Vol. 2. p. 
207. ( II 

Not to be known by Delfrip- 
tions, VoL 3. n. iifi. { 21 
Secoodaty, b<w far capal^ of 
Demonftration, Vol. t, p. 

»I5. »36*.*<> 1 % H 
What, p. 74. $ 8 
How fatd.tP m in Thingi, p. 
346. i 2 

Seceadairy wni^d be 0^* if 
we com ditmer 
nute Pam of.i^odim, p. 

3 »S* S ** 

PnmanrQi.p..f 7 t «9 . 

How they prodoce fdm m ns, 
S«»*wn»QSrPf9|l*4l^ »4» 

Prtmagr Qt Vispito mir 
A a 4 ^deai. 
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Idbat.fetondajy not, p, 

.4 *S» 

THi# Wt9 of in Bodies, 
if 102. § 24 

, 4 Primary, fecondary iinme- 
tliately perceivable, and fe- 
condary mediately perceiv- 
able, p. 104 4 a; 

Secondary Qs are bare Ptwn, 
P 192. 4 23, 24, 25 
Secondary have no dtf- 
cerhable Conneftion mth 
the firft, p. 104. 4 
Quotation;, how little to be 
relied on, Vol. a. p. 24*. 
4 IS 


^ %al Ideal, «. 343 41 
fV Keafott, m various Signi- 
fiOtiioni, Vol. «. p. 288. 
4 » 

Whati ib, 4 2 

IteadMi is natorsl Hevcladon, 
V<fl. 2. p 318 4 4 

'‘It Auft jodge of Rmrelation, 
W. 2 p. 523. 4 »4 , . . 

It i&uft be our laft Gudo >n 
every thing, 

Pourmts M Realon, Vol. 2. 
p, 301, 302 

Wmte Reafimdails ns, Vol. a. 
p. 3 * 4 ' 4 9 

NeCeflary iu all bat /ensirjsa, 
Vol. 2 p. 5 ®}* 4 «5 

At OontnNul^j^imed to 
Fai^, syhat, yol* *• P* 
508. 4 2 ' 

Helps fs not to the JCsopr- 
ledge of laaMte Truths, p. 
16. ft 

General Ideal, yeneralTonps, 
’ and PMItfiili, ufiially glow 

RaeoUeGBAn, p. iti* 4 1 
ILefloaiOa. p. 68. ^ ^ 


Related, p. 171. 4 t 
Relatian, p. la. 4 7> and p 171, 
4 I, IPe* 

Relation pfopordonal, p. 320. 
4 I 

Natural, p. 320. 4 > 
Inf^ted,p. 32t. f 3 
Moral, p. 32a. 4 4 
Numerous, p 331. 4 *7 
Tetminate in uncle Ideas, {b. 
Our clear Idea tn Relation, p. 
33 4 18 

Names of Rs. doubtful, p. 332. 

4 19 

Without correlative Terms, 
not fo commonly obferved, 
p. 272. 4 2 

Different from the things relat- 
ed. p. 273. § 4 
Changes without any Ci&aiMin 
the Subjefl, tb. 4 5 
Alw^s between tyyo, p. 273. 

All things capable of Relation, 
ibtd 

’I'lie Idea of Relation often 
clearer than of the things 
related, p. 274. 4 9 
An tergiinate in Ample Ideas 
of Senfation and ReffeEtiqn, 
« , * 75 - 4 9 ^ 

Relatives, p. 271. f > 

Some R. Terns mken fbr ex- 
ternal Deooinmations, ih. 
Some for dsfolute, p. 272. ( 3 
How to be lutown, p. 275. 4 
10 

Many Worda, Gough ibfelute, 
are Reladvdk, p. 27^. 4 6 
Religion, all Men \nve tifoe to 
enguim tato, Vcd. e. p. 

Bal ^ hinder- 

ed frhtti enquiring, rd, 44 
|leneidhraftcn nfgr^ Force in 
fOmmon Lilh, p. 328.^ 12 



INDEX. 


V9W, p 6i. i to. p II!. te VflI. «. 

Repunkm of emt F6t«e in Self, wbu nalcei it, p ofi. 1 1; 

common lim, p* 3*®’ "S ** ^ ^ ^ 

Keftnint, p. ioe. ! it . •J* *J 

Revelation an vnqu*ftion»ble Self-Love, p. 


Ground of Afent, Vol. t.p 
887. ! 14. 

Belief no Proof of it, Vol. a. p 

3 H- § 'S 

TracUtioiial ReveUtion emmot 
convey a new Ample Idea, 
Vol. a. P- 309- § 3 . , 

Not^o fare •• our Reafon or 
Senfes, Vol. i. p 310. 4 4 
In Thin^ of Realon, no need 
of Revelation, Vol. a. p. 

Cannot ^over-iple onr dear 
knowledge, (d. and p. 315. 

4 10. p. 3‘6. 4 9 ,,, - 

Muft over-rule ot 

Reafon, Vol. a.p. 313. 4 ® 
Iteward, what, p. 388. 4 5 . . 
Rhetonck, an Art of deceivmg, 
Vol. a. p. 106. 4 34 


r, Vol. a. p. 13 *. 4 3 
Same, whether SuiJtMce, 
Mtde, or Cmrtu, p. aop. 

Sand, wlSe to the Eye, pdlidd 
n Miiofolcqwi - — 


.117. 


P. *55 


— -Love, m *6^ 4 « 

Partly canw m tJa ' 
neft in ui, id 
Self.«vident Pr^JUimt, whtttto 
be had, V^ a. p. 111.. 
iic. 

Neither needed nor adpriwMI 
Prao^ VoL a. p. apf. f 

Senfaoon, p. 37. 4 3 
Diftin|mfltwle from 
Percepuoas, VoL a. p. 

4*4 

Explained, p. 101. § at 
What, B. 183. 4 I 
Senfer, why we cannot oonoi^ 
other i^w&eiri than the W» 
jtat of onr 8cnfet,» 83. 4 ! 
Learn to difoera by Exntife, 
Vol. 8. p. 116. 4 at 
Much aai«er woiild not fw 
nfefnf to UI, p. act 4 ti 
OnrOivewofSealea fitkedlo 
onr Sate, p. 853. 4 la, 

Senfibfe Knowk^ ia aa certlia 
at we need, Vol. a. p. 8 $ 4 . 

4 ® 

Qoea not beypnd the pdpC 

Aa, VoL a. p. 051.49 

Shame, p 188. $ 17 
Sinmle Ueaa, p. 80. 4 l 
Not madp I9 thelfiM^ p* S|. 

PowCT of the Mind twartheip* 


in 

Scep^cal, no Body 

*^douk hii own ExiAence, 

Vid. a. p. 030. 4 a 
6choola,wh^tt6iilty, Vd. a. - 

SctaJt&dedintPhctmfidera. Tim i£dardlr«f^ 0 W 
tKM of Nataj^ of C^ra- ■ 

No Sdanoe of Bodiea, 

Vd. 8. p. !!*• , e ^ ** * 

gcH^^ Ipimpietatipoa of S, 


Owt 
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% Mw, ftvids 

for oiferent Adioiuh p« 4** 

§ 19 

So&ditjr, 9- M- f I 

loln^arable finim Bod^i .p< 86. 

'Mf fill* Spoee, p. Bp. 

S a 

TbU I 4 e« got by Twcb. H. 

|{9W 4iftifigni&ed from Sfm, 

Fw. p. 88. « 4 

Spnotbing from ittmtj demon- 
finted, Vol. 2. p. 24s. i 8. 
Sorrow, p. 187, S 8 
Soul thiofci not alvmqrt, p. 71. 


Notli 


in fonnd Skep, p, 72. J 


11 


Its Immatermlitp we know not, 
Vo|. 2. p. 139 f6 
Religtoo not conomved in the 
Sonl’i Imtnnterwlity, >d. 
Our Ignotaoce about it, p. 
*9®- S »7 

Sound, etf BAodm, p. 188. $ 3 
Spec*, it( Idea got oy Sight and 
TMcb. fft 1*7' S * 

Iti .ModiScationi, p. 127. $ 

^tBodXi p* 13a- § It 
^ jParm iimparaUe. p. 132. 
S >3 

iM^onbln, p. t3a. 5 14 
wkethur Body or hpint, p. 99. 
i iS 

Whethfr Subfrautu or Acct' 
*w.p.i||. Jiy 
Infinite, p. 14. 4 ao. Mid p. 

«4 

Ideas of Sonl and Body HfinS, 

OoBfidemdai n Solid, p. 161. 

§11 

. Hiid to QMMtfrio tup reel Be* 
log, void of Soul, r|. 


Sftoici, why dimiging om fin- 
pie Idm of the complex 
one, ia> -thought to chuge 
die Species in Modes, but 
not -in Sttbfttnces, Vol. a. 

jp.M; § 19 

Of Animals and Vegetables, 
moftly diftiiignilbed by Fi- 
jgure, ifi. § 19, 20 
Of other things by C»lvtr, it. 
Made, by the Undcrftaading 
frir Communication, Vol. 2. 
P- 37- § 9 

No Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, Vol. t. p. 
38. § II 

Of Snbftances are determined 
by the nominal Vol. 

2. p. 45,^7, 8. 0.47. §11. 
p. 49. § 13. and p. 39. § 13. 
Not by fubftantial twns% Vol. 
2. p. ay J 10 

Nor by the rtal BJfm*, Vol. 2. 

o/’sfei 

Vol. 2. p 47. § II 
More Speae, of Creatures a- 
bove than below us, Vol. 2. 

very gradvii, ih. 
What is necefiary to the mik- 
ing of ^cies by real Ef- 
fences, Vol. 2. p. {O. § 14 
Of dmmU and fUmt$ cannot 
be difring nUhed by Pr^ga- 
tim, Vob 2. p. 53. § 23 
Of Animab and Vegetabke 
difliiigiiiflied nrinoi^ly by 
the ^pe end Figure, of 
other Things fagr the CokHtf, 
Vol. 2. p. 57. 1 >9 
OfMaii likesranin pmt, Vol, 
X. p. 54> § afi 

lofiaBce Abboit if fit. dfisrr/v, 

A , . 

Is but a paitmT Coucepdon of 

whit 
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khAt lodlvUbteli, 
», p. fe. 4 J* . 

^lll tiui MBpitX loieA VAlCll 

the Ntmes &|nd fort that 
mahtt thf Specie!, Vel« 2. 
p* 62. S 3J 

Man makei theSpedeaor Sortsp 

Vol.^p.6.. $3^J7. 

ndatMMi OT it 18 m 


But tiM FoOBi 

the Similiwde fomd m 
Thisfi, tf. 

Every ^ftina •bftraft Idea 
makei a diffewnt Spceirn, 
Vol. *.j>. 63 ^ 38 
$peech| iti Bad, Vol. *• p- 4 * 

4 a 

PfOper Speecht VoL *. p. 7. 
M 

Intelligible, »o. 

.^ti, the Eiifteiiee " Splnts 
not knowablei Vol. a. p. 
^57* § ^ 

Operation of Spirits on Bodiel 
not coneeivaUe, Vol. s. p. 
i8*. % 28 . - 

WhatXaowledge they have of 
Bo^, V<a. «-P«J»7- < *3 
Sepante, hoerthetf tkOW"dge 
^»ay exceed oen, p. i «• % 9 
We have as dear a Notwn of 
dm SahSance of fpiriM as 
of Body, p. Z48. ^ s. 

A Conjelliiie ooncemuf one 
way of Knowledge, wiierein 
^urits excel as, p. S57. i 
13 

Our /dw of S. p. * 5 ®" S *5 
As dear as that of Body, p. 
a6o. i aa 

PriPHayZdMehelDng^ to %. 
p. »S 9 ‘ 5 '* 

f. i so 

^he BxUlence of 8. at tify to 
be admitted as that of Badjirr, 
f. 5 28 


We ham lal Urn 

MWBnahNmdiiafarfltil^i, 
p. ^8. « 36 _ 

Hoar ftr tee areigBetaatiif the 
Being, foedhs, and fmper^ 
tics ef Spititi, VaL a. p, 
i«t. 4 cy 

Stupidity, p. 1 14. f 8 
Suhftance, p. ate. f 1 
8.noldeaortt,p. 4 ■* 

Not very knowim, rd> 

Qiir Pi r M ia li F rniiw n ii i i y tilliW 
reaches hv a Utdevnm, Vd. 
a. n. 204. 4 7. F* MO« 4 **• 
ana p. cit. 8 tt 
The oonfiiM MM of Sobfmen 
in geacraL makes ahatmn a 
Pam of tha BCnme jar the 
Spedes of Sohdoncm, VoL 
a. p.(t. 4 at 

In Siibmom ara moB laftify 
the Signlteatien of |hdr 
Namci^ dwTUpgi, miore 
than by OaieitioM, VoL a. 

TSeir}i»*i^lh m aefliCUrc, 
p. I zc. 48 

Wa no dtHaft /dwofS. 
p. >33’ 4 18, 19 

We have no /dw of pure S. 
p. 243. 4 2 ^ 

Our /dnv ef dm Softa of it. 
O&imllaa^^ JUhndfSs. 
Isilar of fs. m rn, 

liw AdgieihSrmt, «i. 4 s 
Three ford, n. aSp. 4 i 
The Ahw dF^Bi. hetn in (the 

The Pnpsrt^of 8a< mnmlnNiak 
nad am »» aM w irnfctmtifii, 

tI* if «•. p. 
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4,|iQpi|WVfW^w Morawoest 

8i^hi&^«AME»^ Vd. X p. 93. 

SHttmon* «a U» got chiefly 
|mm the Tf«ia of our 
AlM(,p, 94.^ 9. mip. 14s. 

Ifl'^kh Tnno u the Meafore 
ofUt fu i44> 4 r> 

%mmm M»mm, wheieia it con- 

fifll, p, >IQ, \ 5 $ 

SyUtvifiiit no Help to Reeiooing, 
Vol. 2. p. 290. i 4 
ThepjhdS. <«. 
iaoemwaiciiciet of 8. H. 
Ctfno Ufe in jProbebiUtiet, Vol. 
». p. 298. f 5 

Helps not to new IXfeoveries, 
yd. 2. p. 299. s 6 
Or the Improvement of our 
KnowMse. tb, i 7 
'Whothorin Sylk^fin the UfJ. 
Ttr. miy not be better 
placed, VoL 2. p. 300. § 
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^ipAlk eai Snwllt, their 
1 Modes, p. 181. { $ 
Tjenunony, h^ it kStos Force, 
Vd. 2. p. 283. f n> 

Thwhi*t>F* (>}• S ( 

^ilodMdThiMdiv, p. 183. h 

Mm oediBery ,Wpy of Think* 

An^^mU^ ^Ithe Sod, p. 


wSfcti’ hlMmsy ofsldi, p. 
p> 149. f 22 


imfim tWihwdflwhh fitr. 

41^ Eir(Mwj|M, p. e$S.'f 5 , 

Twofold, p. 137. S S, 7 
Denominations {nom time ere 

Rejetives, p 277: § I 

Tolmcipiip nec^ftiy in mi ftate 
of KimuriedgOp VoL Se p. 
*79- i 4 

Tradition, the older, the lefs ere* 
dible, Vol. 2. p. 312. f 6 
Trifling F^pofitiom, Vol« a. p. 
229 

Difcoorfes, Vol. 2. p. 234, 
235. and p 236 ^9,10,11 
Truth, what, Vol 2. p. 196.'' § 
2. p. 198. § 5. and p. 200. 

Of 'iPhoueht, Vol 2. p. 196. 

I 3 and p. 200. § 9 
Of Words, Vol. 2. p. 196. § 
3 

Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 199 
§ 8, 9 

Moral, Vol. 2. p. 200. § 1 1 
Metaphvftcal, p. 355. § 2 
General ieldom apprehended 
but in Words, Vol. 2. p. 
200. S 10 

In what it coofifts, p. 361. f 
*9 

Love of it necdfiuy, Vol. u 

p. it6. 4 I 

Hoht may know we love 
it, id. 


Acdnoi poCbfof p. 135. 4 


Motion 


Motion proves a Vaeunai. p. 
We hm an Idea kv p« 87. 


Veriefy 



Varirty Fwfcm 

contea p* sif. §4$* 

fife. 

Virtne, wln( in ncaliqrt p. 41. 

What in kt cnnnoii AppUca- 
tton, p. 34. i 9* 10, 11 
Is pr^rabw an li^abaKPof- 
flbUity of a futora State, p. 
aap. (70 

How taken, p. 41 • ( 17 
Wholly paffive in the Reeep* 
tion of fimple Ideas, p. 80. 
§2; 

Vice lies In wrong Meafares of 
Good, Vol. 2. p. 335. ^ 16 
Underftanding, what, p. 19a. ( 

iJe a dark Room, p. 123. ^ 
17 

When rightly ufed,p. 4. 7 
Three forts of Percepuon in the 
Underftanding, p. 192. § 5 
Wholly paffive in the ReGep> 
tion of fimple Ideas, p. 80. 

S *s 

Uneiffin^ alone daterminei the 
Will of a new A^on, p> 

ao2. ^ 29, 3 *» 3 *» 

Why it detemunet the Will, 

p. 107. S 36 

Canfes of it, p. » 57 , . 

Unity, an Idea hoth of Sanfatioa 
andRefleaioitip. M; §7 
Snggefted by every Thing, p. 

Univ^^ty is only in Sifu, VoL 
a.p. it‘ % IS 

UiuTernU, how made, p# 1 19. 

Volidon, what, p. 19s. f 5. and 
p. 190. ^ 15 

Better known by Raflefiiaa, 
than Words, p. 203. 4 30 
Vduntary, what, p. 19s. f 5. p. 
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W Hat k sot milvaddiy 

aihnM to, p. 14, $ 4 
Where, and when, p. 255. f 
8 

Whole and Pait not innate Ideas, 
49 - 4 6 

Will, what, p. 102. 4 St 0. p. 
196, ( 15. and p. SOS. Iso 
What datermines the Vn&, p. 
aos. ^ 29 

Often confennded widt Dafiris 
p. 203. \ 30 

b converfiut only ahoot enr 
ownAftkns, i$, 
Tenninataeintham,p. 209. f 

Is^termined by the Mcataft 
prefent lemomUe wneafi> 
nefi, , 3 . 

Wit and Jadgmant ndserdn dif!* 
ieient,p. 117. 4 a 
Words, an ul Uw ei Woida ons 
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it ifindranee of Know. 



Signification, Vol 2. p.fa. 

ia 

Tim SchooklNweoninadmidti- 
tndes ofinfigaweant Warda, 
Hid. . 

And randend others obftMNh 

Vm. a. p, 9* f d 

Oftta ofea withant SIgidfient 
tkOfYnl 4,9.9. 

Andwhy, V0L2.P. 91 4 f 

IncodUiacy in dwir iBiiia npd 
Abi^ of Words, Id. 
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MOK’tfklt flr-Afaii, 
MAarWatdi. Vots. 


koft^tbte to 


an 
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this Aboie 
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^of Word*, it. » 

Klib Abttfeof ^<irds !s tCuofti 
of Obftituey is ttrat, Vot. 
». p. 5A> ^ 16 

leaking them ftand for real Ef- 
ffoeei tidileh we ksow sot, 
iian Abofe of Words, VoL 

?• il’ *5 - 

ThO Suppofitlos of thetr cer- 
tais mdesi Sgsification, 
an Abnfe of Words, Vd. z. 
p. tot. f iz 

Vie of Words !*, i> To con* 
nnraieatd Ides*, i. With 
Quickneli. i. To convey 
KsoWtedge, Vd. t. p. toz. 

they fdf in ail thefe, /d. 
Ae. 

How in $ubftance«, Vd. a. p. 

How^nll^ and ftdafions, 
Vol. t.p. tot. I 35 
MHMe of Wonfs a gte« Gaufe 
of Error, Vol. a. p. los. § 

lo/bbftiittiv, a.u 

laM of WrtadS^, /d. < 6 
Signify one Thing in Esqai- 
iM, AMuMiher latHfyatfes, 
Vd. a,*. itM. if 
The meai&gofW ordt b made 
known in fonple fdeaa by 
thewing, Vd. a, p. its. $ 
f 1 

In mhld Modd* Ify dedaiog, 
Vol, a. p. 113. i tt 
hi ddMUnees Ify ttmitg and 
defining too, Vd. a. p. i (5. 
% 19. aad fk iiS. i *1, 

VlHefU Confequance of Ieam> 
ing Words firft, and their 


mOfWfniv^^ ▼014 

#. #. hyl^ 9 aq ‘ 

No Shane to aflt Men the 
Meankig of ibdr Woi^ 
where they are dnalltfgL 

Vd. a.p. tjiS 4*? 

Are to be n fe d basfo i Btly fo 
thO'foihc Sottfe, Vd. a. n. 
lao. I a6 

Or elfe to be e^faitteii where 
theCoSteft detowhies It ad, 
ii. p. if 

How audo gaaerd, Vol. 2. 
p. i< 4 3 

SigaiSdag infenflble Things 
derwedfrom Names of fen- 
fiUe Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2. ) 3 
Have no natural Signification, 
Vol. 2. p. X. 4 I 
But by Impomion, Vol. a. p. 
7. J S 

Stand Immediately for the 
Idea* of the Speaker, Vol. a. 
p. 4. 4 I, a, 3 
Vet Oddi a donble reference. 

I. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers Mind, Vol. a. p. 5. 

a. Realify of Things, p. 6. 

Apt {>y Cufiorn to exdte Ideas, 

to Jfo 6* 5 ^ 

Oftea oM witfaoot Significw> 
Sob* p. f 

Moil general, Vol. a. p. 8. 

|i 

Why Anto Words of one lah^ 
gtt^ cannot be tnnflated 
latte thofe of anoAer, Vol. 
a. p. 36. 4 8 

Why t hstve heoa fo Imgeos 
W^, p. 4*- 

New Woroi, or lit now Slgdfi* 
CMiooi, ete cantioirlfy to bn 
used. Voi. a. p. 70. f ft 
CivU Ufe of Wonb, Vol. a. 

P* 76. 4 3 
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Bad wbca they ad* 
rite oM ia the Hearar. dia 

Suae^ u in the Mind Wor^pViM nn' Mnoilll. . 
the Speaker, Vol. *. p. s/ iy 
^ 77> H . yfnnffie, aim we tnaaile a. 

what Words are ntoft donbtfol, omt Wotdit Vtd. d« h! ear. 

and why, it. § 5, (ic. 4 13 ^ ”* 

Whai awntelliriue, H. Wriinga andeat, why haidly to 
Are fitted to the nfe of com- be prectielv 

Lift, ]K aao. § a Vcd. a. p. ip, \ ‘ 
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